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Preface to Part A of the Chamba Gazetteer, 1910. 

The preparation of the Chamba Gazetteer was commenced in 190a 
by Mr. H. A. Rose, 0. S., when that officer was entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of Gazetteer work in the Province generally. Lai’gely aided by 
Dr. J. Hutchison, of tho Church of Scotland Mission, Chamba, that officer 
had collected a mass of material and of text which was thought sufficient 
to go to press with. Printing was commenced, and Messrs. Hancock 
Prenter, C.S., and A. Campbell, C.S., were in turn entrusted with the 
task of editing. In 1906, however. Dr. Hutchison represented that, as the 
result of recent research, much of the text ho had furnished was found to 
be incomplete, and he would prefer an opportunity to pat it into better 
form and also to rearrange the materials. It was, therefore, considered 
that the best course would be to reprint de novo, and to ask Dr, Hutchison 
if he would' undertake to pass the whole work through the press. This Dr. 
Hutchison very kindly consented to do, and the present work is the result 
of his labours, rendered gratuitously since 1906. In addition to re-writing 
the text which was to hand in 1906, Dr. Hutchison has added a largo 
amount of fresh and interesting matter, which has entailed much care and 
research. For the articles on Archeology, Geology and Fauna the compila- 
tion is indebted, respectively, to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D,, Superintendent, 
Archreological Survey, Northern Circle ; tho lato Lieutonant-Goneral 0. A. 
McMahon, F.G.S., formerly Commissioner of Lahore, and Colonel C. H. T. 
Marshall, lato Superintendent of Chamba. The articles on Botany, Ferns 
and Forests were prepared, respectively, by Mr. J. R. Drummond, O.S., Mr. 

; J. C. McDonoll, Imperial Forest Service and Mr. C. G. Trevor, Couservator of 
Forests, Chamba. The contribution on the Dialects of tho State is the work 

* of the Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., Church of Scotland Mission, Wazirabad. 

^ Dr. Hutchison has requested that record may be made of the 

valuable assistance ho has received from His Highness Raja Sir Bbure Singh, 
« K.C.S.I., C.I.E., who has taken the deepest interest in the work, and 
has personally revised and checked the greater part of the Gazetteer as it 
I passed through the press : the articles on Administration and Revenue 
1 being from his own hand. But tho main labour and responsibility of 

* preparing the whole work has fallen upon Dr. Hutchison, to whom Govern- 
: ment and tho Chamba State are under a debt of very great obligation. As 
"" Political Officer of the State I am well aware of the immense amount of 

time, attention and care which Dr. Hutchison has so conscientiously and 
) gratuitously devoted upon the compilation, which is not only valuable as 
i an official and statistical record, but is made attractive to the historian, 

* the antiquary and to the public generally. 

C Lahoee ; ■> C. G. PARSONS, LA., 

%med the 8th July 1910. ) Political Officer, Chamba Sf.atc. 
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CHAPTER I -DESORIPTIYE. 


Section A-— Physical Aspects- 

Chamba is one of the semi-independent Hill States under the 
control of the Rinjab Government. It is situated in the bosom 
of the Himalaya Mountains, between north latitude 32° 11' 30" 
and 33° 13' 6", and east longitude 75° 49' 0" and 77° 3' 30." The 
boundaries are as follows : — 

On the north-west and west, Jammu and Kashmir; caa the 
north-east and east, Ladakh, British-Lahul and Bara Bangahal;’ on 
the south-east and south, the Districts of Kangra and Gurdaspur. 

The superficial area of the State is 3,216 square miles; with 
a population of 127,334, giving a proportion of 40’9 to the square 
mile. 

Chamba, the capital, and the only town in the principality, 
has a population of 6,000. It stands on a plateau on the right 
bank of the Ravf, 18 mdes east of the Hill Station of Dalhousie, 
and about 50 miles from Shahpur, where the Ravi debouches on the 
plains. 

In shape the State is more or less of a rough oblong, contract- 
ed towards the north. The greatest length, from south-west to 
north-east, is about 70 miles ; and the greatest breatith, from south- 
east to north-west, about 5() miles. The average length may be 
put at 65 miles, and the average breadth at 50 miles. Within this 
area, are comprised a small portion of the Bias Valley; a section 
of the Ravi V alley, which is the Chamba Valley Proper; and a 
similar section of the Chenab Valley, called Pangi and Chamba- 
Lahul. The territory is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging 
from 2,000 to 21,000 feet above sea level; the inhabited area 
reaching to 10,000 feet. 

Before describing the main ranges it will be convenient to 
refer briefly to a low range, called the Hathi Dhar, inmning to the 
south of the Dhaula Dhar and parallel to it, at a distance of 10 
miles as the crow flies, or 20 miles by road. This range, of which 
the highest point is 5,256 feet, is really the inner ridge of the 
Siwalik area, and maintains an almost unbroken course from taluha 
Rihlu in Kangra to the Ravi. Near its eastern extremity a spur 
from the Dhaula Dhar joins it, almost at right angles, forming 
the boundary between Chamba and Rihlu, and the border line is 
continued along the crest of the Hathi Dhar to the left bank' of 
the Ravi, separating Chamba from the Kangra and Gurdaspur 
Districts. To the west the Ravi forms the boundary between 
Chamba and Jammu. 

The Hathi Dhar, hke the other langes, is steeper on its south- 
ern tban on its northern flank. It is composed of sandstones and 
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conglomerates of tertiary age ; and being of such low altitude, is 
covered with dense undergrowth and forest, chiefly Pinus longifoUa 
and dwarf oaks. 

In the Chamba State the Himalaya Mountains present three 
weU-deHned snowy ranges, which constitute the most striking 
orographical feature in the territory. These run more or less 
parallel to one another, from south-east to north-west ; and from 
80 to 40 mile.s apart. The first range — the one nearest the plains — 
is called the Outer Himalaya, or Dhaula Dhar, and in Kangra is 
generally spoken of as “the Chamba Range.” It separates the 
basin of the Bias from that of the Eivi. The second range is the 
Mid-Him£aya, or Pangi Range, the Pir Panjal of geologists, form- 
ing the watershed between the Ravi and the Chenab. The third is 
the Inner Himalaya or Zanskar Range, between the Chenab and 
the Indus. These ranges are all in general continuity with the 
main Himalayan chains from the east, and are continued westward 
into Kashmir territory. 

The Dhaula Dhar begins on the right bank of the Bias, 
and running north by west forms the boundary between Mandf 
and Kiilu. At the point where it gives off the Bara Bangabal Range 
to join the Mid-Himalaya, it makes a sudden bend to the westward, 
and first touches ('hamba territory on the western border of taluka 
Bangahal. from this point, for 36 miles, it forms the boxmdary 
between Kangra and the Chamba State. Opposite the western 
border of taluJca Rihlu, the State boundary, which has followed 
the crest of the range, is deflected to the south as far as the eastern 
end of the Hath! DhAr, and from this point to the Ravi the Dhaula 
Dhar is wholly in State territory. It now gradually declines in 
height, finally ending on the left bank of the Ravi near Dalhousie ; 
at its western extremity it is only from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in 
altitude. The Chatar Dhar, in Jammu territory, of which the 
Kund Kamlas peak, 14,24) feet, is a conspicuous object from 
Dalhousie, is geologically a continuation of the Dhaula Dhar. 

For the greater part of its course in the State the Dhaula 
Dhar forms a lofty mountain barrier, with peaks from 14,000 to 
17,000 feet, and the mean altitude is about 15,000 feet. The passes 
are 8,000 to 15,000 feet m height. Viewed from the south it stands 
out in clear and bold relief as it rises abruptly, and almost perpendi- 
cularly. from behind the low ranges at its base, which it over-tops 
by 1 3,000 feet. The lower slopes are covered with forests of oak 
and pine ; the sides are seamed with water-courses ; while above 
all the lofty peaks rise in stern and rugged grandeur covered by 
wastes of snow, or shoot up in massive pinnacles of bare granite, 
too steep for the snow to rest on. 

Towards the north the general contour of the range presents 
a marked and striking contrast. The mountain sides are much ^ 

less precipitous, and the spurs splay off in long and gentle slopes, ^ 
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wliich decline gradually till they reach the Ravi. This abrupt -CHAP. I, A. 
and almost perpendicular drop on the southern flank, and the phj^al 
more gradual decline towards the north, is a general and prominent Aspects-’ 
feature, more or less, of all the Himalayan ranges. Towards tlie Featcreaof 
western extremity of the Dhaula Dhar, where the height is so the Bang*, 
much diminished, the oaks and pines surmount the range, clothing 
it, especially on the northern slopes, with dense forests, intf-rspers- 
ed with rhododendron trees in great profusion ; displaying in early 
spring a wealth of blossom that is very pleasing to the eye. 

The Dhaula Dhar is composed of gneissose granite, flanked 
on both sides by rocks of Silurian and Carboniferous age. The 
granite has a greyish appearance on exposure, and hence the name 
of the range, from the word dhaula, meaning grey. 

The Mid-Himalaya, or Pangi Range, is a direct continuation Tha Pangi 
of the main Himalayan axis. After separating Kulii fTOm Lahul 
and Spiti, it enters Chamba territory on the western border of 
Bara Bangahal, and traverses the State, from south-east to north- 
west, for more than 60 miles. This range divides the territory 
into two large sections of unequal size, and severs these from each 
other to such an extent that even in summer there is comparative- 
ly little intercommunication ; while for four oi- 6ve months in 
winter the passes are blocked with snow, and all intercourse, 
for the time, is at an end. Tiie northern or smaller section, 
called Pangi and Chamba-Lahul, is then completely isolated from 
the outer world. So forbidding was this snowy range regarded 
in former times, that every State official proceeding to Pangi on 
duty was granted a special allowance, under the head of “ funeral 
expenses, ” as he was not expected to return. For the same 
reason, Pang! was formerly made use of as a place of banishment 
for criminals and political offenders. 

This range forms a second mountain barrier with magnificent Featnresof 
snowy peaks, some of which reach an altitude of 19,000 feet. 

The mean elevation cnnnot be less than 17,<»00 feet ; and the 
passes range from 14,328 to 17,000 feet. The only position from 
which a panoramic view of the range can be obtained is from 
Dayankund, at the western end of the Dhaula Dhar, near Dal- 
housie. Seen from this point, at a distance of 30 or 40 miles, 
it is a grand and imposing spectacle, though the effect is 
softened and impaired by distance and the intermediate ranges, 
many of which attain a high altitude. In this range also the 
southern flanks are abrupt and precipitous, whih- to the north, on 
the other hand, the spurs subside gradually to the Chandrabhaga. 

After passing out of the State the range continues its course west- 
ward to join the Pir Panjal Proper, with which it is in unbroken 
line, except where it is pierced by the Chandrabhaga at Kashtwar, 

At the‘''point where the Pangi Range first touches State The Mmi 
territory it gives off the Mam Mahes Range to the south, which 
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divides Cliamba from Bara Bangahal as far as the Ravi ; thence 
the boundary runs up to the summit of the Dhaula Dhar. 


On the north-west border, where the Pangi Range leaves the 
territory, it gives off a branch range to the south-west, called Dagani 
Dhar, which forms the boundary between Ohatuba and Bhadrawah<*^ 
in Jammu. At its westera extremity thid range is connected with the 
Chatar Dhar by a short ridge, in which are the Padari and Chatar 
Dhar Passes. Orographically the Dagani Dhar and Lhatar Dhar are 
different sections of one continuous range, forming, with the Pangi 
Range, the watershed between the Ravi and the Chandrabhaga. 
The State boundary follows the crest of the Dagani Dhar to a point 
west of the Padari Pass, where it is deflected to a spur from the 
ridge mentioned above, along which it runs, in a southerly direction, 
as faras the old fort of Prithvijor. Thence the Rowa stream forms 
the boundary to its junction wdth the Siowa, and the latter to its 
junction with the Havi; separating Chamba from Balor in Jammu. 
On the Trigonometrical Survey maps the boundary near the Padari 
Pass is shown as following the crest of the ridge and doubt- 
less this was the original, as it is the natural boundary ; but the 
line has now b^-en thrown back into Chamba territory as far as 
Kundi Maral, a di^tance of six or seven miles from the Padari 
Pass. The change probably took place at the time of the annexa- 
tion of Bhadrawah by Jammu. The Pang! Range and the Dagani 
Dhar are composed of Silurian rocks, chiefly schists, slates, and 
Blaini conglomerate. 

T. he Inner Himalaya, or Zanskar Range, is the most direct 
continuation of the main Himalayan axis. After leaving the 
Sutlej it runs in a north-western direction, dividing l^adakh from 
Spiti and Lahul. It then closes in the Chamba State for a 
short distance, along its northern border, separating Chamba-Lahul 
from Zanskar, and farther west forms the northern boundary of 
the Kashmir Valley. 


This magnificent mountain chain is so masked by lofty ranges 
in front, that tliere is no point from which any considerable 
portion of it can be viewed. The mean altitude is about 18,000 
feet, and some of the peaks rise to 20,000. The passes in Pangi 
and Padar are 17,000 to 18,000 feet, and are thus higher than those 
of the Pangi Range, and are also more diflBcult owing to the size 
of the permanent glacier. Those in British- Lahul, on the other 
hand, are easy and practicable for laden animals. The range is 
chiefly composed of gneissose granite. 


The boundary between Chamba-Lahul and British-Ldhul is 
formed by a spur from the Zanskar Range, separating tl.e Miyar 
and the Kado Tokpo streams, and ending at the Tirot Nala on the 


( 1 ) 


racge. 

ii) 


The names Chatar Dhar, Tundah, Dagini, and Saho apply to only a section of each 
ifley are here used generally for eoDvenience of deicription. 

The Badrawar of the maps. 
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Chandrabhaga ; wbence tbe line ascends to the crest of the Pangi 
Range. On the north-west border of Pangi a similar spur leaves 
the Zanskar Range near the source of the Danlong (Bhutna) Nala, 
and, running to the south of that stream, carries the b )rder to the 
head of the Ganaur Nala, which, from this point to the Chandra- 
bhaga, is the boundary between Pang! and Padar. Thence the line 
rises to the crest of the Pangi Range to follow the Dagaiii Dhar, 

Having now outlined the principal ranges in the State, it 
remains to describe the intervening valleys. 

The greater part of the tract between the Rathi Dhar and 
the Dhaula Dhar is in the Bias Valley, and, w ith the addition of a 
Small portion of the lower Ravi Valley, forms ti'e Bhattiyat Wizdmt, 
which, in proportion to its size, is the most populous and fertile 
sub-division of the State. The southern section of this area, 
composed of sandstone-t and conglomerate, is an integral part of 
the Siwalik, and has the Same physical and botanical features. Its 
vegetation is semi-tropical, and the bamboo, the pipal, and the 
mango flourish luxuiia? tly in close proximity to the fir, the barberry 
and the oak. Two crops ai e garnered in the year, the cereals chiefly 
grown being rice and maize, alternating with wheat and barley. 
The northern section contains the spurs from the main range, 
composed of silurian and carboniferous rocks, and, being more 
elevated than the other, is therefore more alpine in character. 
The cantonment of Bukloh is located near the line of contact of 
the sandstoneo with the older rocks. 

The region between the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range 
constitutes the drainage area of the Ravi. It is occupied by the 
spurs of the high ranges, splaying off at all angles, and inter- 
mingling with one another in such a way (hat they lose all sem- 
blance of regularity or order. They are intersected by deep narrow 
valleys, in which flow the various streams that bring down their 
tribute to the Ravi. Of these the largest is the Siul, which drains 
the whole of the north-westem portion of the Cbamba VaUey. 

Examined more closely, this region is seen to be naturally 
divided into three fairly distinct sections, corresponding to three 
out of the five Wizdrats of the State. This division is made by a 
spur from the Pangi Range, thrown off to the south about midway 
in its course through the territory, which soon bifurcates, one 
branch running to the -iouth-east and the other to the south-west. 
The first is tbe Tundah Range, which gradually declines, and 
finally ends on the Ravi opposite (^hatrari, from whence the line 
of separation is continued, by the Chirchind Nala, to the Dhaula 
Dhar ; the other is tlie Saho Range, which comes to an end in the 
fork, at the junction of the Ravi and the Siul, the line being pro- 
longed to the Dhaula Dhar by the Chil and Kalatop Spur. Tbe 
area embraced between these spurs is triangular in shape, with its 
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base at the Dhaula Dhar, and forms the Chamba or Sadr Wistdrai, 
in which is situated the capital of the State, 

The portion to the north-west of the Saho Range includes the 
entire basin of the Siu', and is called the Churah Wizdrat. 

The area to the south-east of the Tundah Range comprises 
the Valley of the Ravi from below Bara Bangahal, with its tri- 
butaries, the Budhil and tlie Tundahen, as far down as the 
Chirchind Nala, near Oidiatrari, This is called the Brabmaur 
Wizdrat, and is the oldest portion of the State, containing the 
ancient capital. If is also called Gaddetan, or the country oif the 
Gaddis. 

• 

Bara Bangahal contains the head waters of the Ravi, and is, 
therefore, a part of the Ravi valley, but it never belonged to 
Chamba. It was formerly the northern province of a small 
Native State called B mgahal, which was absorbed in Kulu and 
Mandi about A, D. 1700. The Bara Bangahal Range separates it 
from Kulu. 

The Ravi or Chamba Valley, as a whole, is fairly open, and 
the means of communication are good. The scenery is of a 
picturesque and varied character, presenting many delightful 
contrasts. In the lower Valley, at an elevation of 3,000 feet and 
under, the vegetation is semi-tropical, the wild olive, pomegranate 
and fig mingling with the acacia, shisham, pipal and other 
trees found in the plains. "Where they are open, the valleys 
are covered with rich verdure which extends up the mountain 
slopes, while interspersed are villages, each in the midst of its 
own cultivated area, lending an exceedingly pleasing appearance 
to the landscape. On the mountain slopes the fields are usually 
of small size, and are arranged in terraces, the lower border 
of each being formed by a rough wall to make the ground more 
level for ploughing. The villages, too, are diminutive, seldom 
containing more than a dozen bouses lu most parts of the Ravi 
Valley, under 7,000 feet, two crops are reaped. These are rice 
in the lower levels, with maize, wheat, barley and other cereals 
higher up. Above 7,000 feet only one crop, as a rule, is garnered. 
The mountain sloies, especially those with a northern aspect, are 
usually densely wooded ; while those with a southern aspect are 
often quite bare, owing to their greater exposure to the sun 
Under 6,000 feet the trees most commonly found are Finns 
longifolia, oak, holly, rhododendron and chesnut at a greater 
elevation pinf'S and cedars form extensive .forests, and above these 
are bivch and juniper. The mountain sides, especially at high 
altitudes, are carpeted with flowers of every hue, which come out 
in great profusion as the snow melts and disappears. Towering 
over all are mighty pinnacles of rock, rearing themselves to an 
altitude of 19,0^00 feet, with vast fields of glacier and untrodden 
snow. This, in general outline, is what the region is like in spring 
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and all through the summer, the snow line gradually retreating 
higher, till in July and August peaks of 15,000 feet become quite 
bare. On the Pangi Kange the permanent snow line stands at 
about 15,000 feet on the southern side, and 1 4,000 feet on the 
northern. New snow begins to fall on the higher ranges in 
September, and during the remaining months of the year the 
snow line steadily descends till, in December, January, and 
February, snow may fall in the valleys, 2,500 feet above sea 
level. In the capital, with an elevation of 3,000 feet, it is rare for 
a winter to pass without several falls. In the upper valleys 
snow lies very deep, and in the Brahmaur Wizara*, it is customary 
for most of the villagers to migrate to the lower valleys for the 
winter, some coming to the capital, and others going to Kangra. 
This custom is not found in any other part of the State. It is 
paobably of ancient origin, and the people speak of going to 
‘ Jandar,’ as they call the country to the south of the Dhaula Dhar. 
This migration takes place in November, and the return journey in 
April or May. Some members of the village community remain 
at home, by pre-arrangement, to tend the cattle and look after the 
property, but the villages in Brahmaur Wiedrat are almost deserted 
during winter. 

The region between the Pangi and Zanskar Ranges is some- 
what of an irregular square, each side of which is about 35 miles. 
It comprises the Valley of the Chandrabhaga through nearly 80 
miles of its course, from the Tirot Nala in British Lahul, to the 
Ganaur or Sansari Nala, separating Pangi from Padar in Jammu. 
This area forms the fifth Wizdrnt of the State. It is in many 
respects very different from the Ravi Valley. The Chandrabhaga, 
throughout the whole of its course in the territory, flows at a 
higher level than the Ravi, being 9,000 feet above the sea at Tirot, 
and nearly 7,000 feet where it enters Padar. 

This region is divided into two parts, of nearly equal size, by 
a lofty spur from the Zanskar Range, called Gurdhar, with peaks 
of 21,000 feet, the highest in the State, running in a south-westerly 
direction between the Saichu and MiyarNalas, and ending opposite 
Tindi. The north-western portion, from Rauli*^^ to the Ganaur 
Nala, is Pangi ; and the south eastern, from Rauli to Tirot, is 
Chamba- Lahul. 

Pangi is unique in its grandeur and beauty : in this respect far 
surpassing any o^er portion of the State. The scenery is sublime 
and imposing, and Nature appears in her wildest and grandest 
moods. Everything is on a stupendous scale. The great river 
rolls along in a deep and narrow gorge, lashing itself into fury 
against the adamantine cliffs that confine it. Precipices spring 
from the brink, in places almost perpendicular, to a height of one 

(1) Eanli is an niiinhab'.tad grassy slope about halfway between Shor (Saor) and Tindf • not 
marked on the map. ’ 
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or two thousand feet: on the lower ranges are grassy slopes of rich 
pasture with dense forests of pine and cedar, while high over all, 
the stern and majestic mountains, piled on one another, attain an 
altitude of 18,000 to '21,000 feet, rising far beyond the line of eternal 
snow. But all is not sublimity and grandeur. Every few miles the 
traveller reaches fairly open nooks of surpassing beauty, which 
may have been small lakt s in some by-gone age, while the river was 
cutting its way through a rocky barrier in front. There the 
villages are chiefly to be found. These are few in number, and of 
small size, for the countiy is sparsely inhabited. The reads are 
just what one might expect in such a region, narrow and dangerous, 
so narrow indeed, that in some places there is barely room for two 
people to pass each other ; in other parts the pieoipice affords no 
space for a road, which has to be ci-rried along the face of the 
cliff, supported on iron bars fixed horizontally into the rock. 
Elsewhere the path crosses from ledge to ledge by means of 
trangaris, or narrow wooden bridges of a primitive and insecure 
kind, sometimes at a giddy height above the torrent. There are 
several beautiful side valleys in Pangi of which the principal are 
the Suichu, Parmaur, Hunan, and Sural Nahis, all leading up lo the 
Zanskar Rauge. Though narrow where they join the main valley 
they are fairly open higher up— and contain a considerable number 
of villages. Those near the head of each ndU are occupied by 
Tibetans, called Bhot, and for this reason are called ‘ Bhotauri.’ 


The winter season in Pangi and Lahul is very severe. Snow 
may begin to fall in the lower parts of the valley as early as 
October, but it does not lie permanently til! December. From that 
time till March or April the whole valley is deep under snow and 
communication with the outer world, and even between’ the 
various centres of population, is completely suspended. During 
these months the people are, for the most part, confined to their 
houses, but they move about when the snow has hardened under 
foot, and the weather is favourable. They employ themselves 
chiefly in rope-making and other occupations which can be carried 
on indoors. Food provision for the winter months has, of course 
to be made beforehand, both for themselves and their cattle’ 
When spring sets in they scatter earth over the remaining heaps of 
snow to melt them, and clear the ground for ploughing and sowing 


The crops grown in Pangi are chiefly wheat and barley with 
pJiulan, bres, eh and masar. There is as a rule only one harvest in 
the year, though m places two are reaped. The wheat and barlev 
crops are sown late m the autumn, and are reaped in the foUowini 
June or July, after which a crop oi plmlan or bres may be sown 
and reaped in October. ’’ ’ 


The pastures of Panp are considered to be very rich, especially 
those on the higher mountain slopes. Each viUage nsually itb 
own adimri, or summer pasture, in these uplands, where aUthe sheep 
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and cattle are taken in the early summer, and kept till late in the 
autumn. Many other pasture-grounds, called gdhar, are let out 
every year by the State to shepherds from the Ravi Valley, who 
cross the Pangi Range in great numbers, with their flocks, in order 
to spend a month or six weeks in these rich uplauds. They usually 
arrive in July, and return in September into the Ravi Valley. 
'I’hence they move by easy stages over the Dhaula Dhar into 
the Siwaliks, and as far as the edge of the plains, arriving 
there in November and December. The return journey is begun in 
February. 

Ghambi- lidhul is the lower half of the province of that name, 
the upper half being British territory, having previously formed a 
part of the Kingdom of Killii. This division into two parts pro- 
bably took place about A. D. 1680. The physical features are 
similar to those of Pangi, except that, while the lower portion of 
Labul is narrow and precipitous, the upper portion is wide and 
open. The mountain slopes are also much less densely wooded, 
owing to a more scanty rainfall, and to Latiul, as a whole, being at 
a higher altitude. 'Phe forests are chiefly composed of pines and 
pencil cedar and are generally confined to the northern slopes of 
the Pangi Range. The prinicipal side valley is the Miyar I'lala, 
which though very narrow at its mouth is quite open further up, 
and is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans. 

The cereals grown in Lahul are chiefly wheat and barley 
with phulan, bres and elo, and the land yields only one crop in 
the year. 

The pastures in the high^^r mountains are considered very 
rich and nutritious, and numerous gdhars are visited by shepherds 
with their flocks. 

In the hills, the landscape is always interesting and there is 
endless variety to charm the eye, but nothing on the ordinary stages 
can compare in beauty and grandeur with the high passes. A 
general description applies moi e or less to all of them, the Pangi 
iange being referred to. Beginning the ascent from the last 
tillage, at 7,000 feet, the road rises through forest, or up a long 
and narrow ravine, or it may be over steep grassy slopes. The 
tree hne is reached at 11,500 feet, and then the forest ends, and 
the traveller emerges on the mountain side. Here he wiU pass the 
night at an elevation of 12,000 feet. Above him tower the massive 
rocky pinnacles of the high range with their drapery of snow, 
.vhile glaciers fill the hollows between them. Below, the hills and 
valleys of the lower ranges, through which he has come, stretch 
*ar into the distance, till the horizon of vision is limited by 
the Dhaula Dhar, 30 or 40 miles away. The mountain slopes 
-.round him, too, are simply fascinating in the rich expanse of 
% floral verdure which they pre.^ent. Though bare as regards tree?, 
^he ground is carpeted with flowers ot every hue, reminding 
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one of a beautiful meadow in England in early summer. The 
resemblance is all the more striking, as at that altitude the 
flora is essentially that of a cold temperate climate 'Phe profusion 
of this floral display diminishes with the increase of altitude, but 
many beautiful species are found almost up to the summit of the 
passes, where the rocks are free from snow. The second day’s 
ascent is steep and trying for it is over snow and at an altitude 
which causes oppression of breathing and exhaustion. By and 
by, the travelhr reaches the higher suow slopes, with the great 
pinnacles in close proximity, and is now on the permanent glacier. 
The scene is awe-inspiring. No sound disturbs the stillness, except 
that of the faUing rock and avalanche. The coolies even are 
silent till they reach the top, for Bhagvati, the presiding deity, 
disapproves of any noise within her domain. After great toil the 
summit is gained at 14,000 to 17,000 feet, and a panorama, in its 
beauty and grandeur far surpassing any possible conception, hes 
before him. do extensive is the prospect from some of the passes, 
that the vision reaches beyond the inteiwening ranges to the south, 
and, on a deal’ day, even the great rivers of the plains may be seen 
at a distance of lOo miles glistening in the sunshine. Towards the 
north, on the other hand, the outlook is limited and, except on 
the Chenf, Marhd and Drati Passes, there is httle to be seen but 
the snowy peaks in the immediate vicinity. From the passes named, 
however, a more or less extensive view is obtained of the Chandra- 
bhaga Valley. The descent on the northern side is more gradual 
and less interesting than the ascent, but it, too, has its own special 
features. The snow slopes, iu early summer are very conducive to a 
piode of progi’ession, in many places more rapid than safe. Here, 
too, the vegetation lias its own pecuhar chai'm, though the floral 
display is scanty and poor in comparison with that which has been 
left behind. At 11,000 feet the tree hue is again reached, and the 
road then descends rapidly to the Chandrabhaga Valley. Later in 
the summer, and before winter has set in, most of the passes in the 
Pang! Range are almost entirely clear of snow, and crossing them is 
then comparatively easy, and free from much of the discomfort 
that is imavoidable at an earlier part of the season. The floral 
display, if not so fresh in its bloom, is still exceedingly rich and 
pleasing, and adds greatly to the delights of the journey. 

The passes in the Zanskar Range have special features of 
their own. Being higher than those of the Pangi Range, the per- 
manent glacier is larger and the scenery grander ; but the outlook 
is limited, being conJ^ed to the peaks near the pass. The flora 
on the southern slopes is exceedingly beautiful, though, owing to a 
scanty rainfaU and more arctic conditions, it is not so luxuriant as 
on the outer ranges. 

In the Dhaula Dhar most of the passes are clear of snow in 
summer: extensive views are obtained of the Siwfliks in one 
direction and the inner mountains in the other. 
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The portion of the State to the south of the Dhaula Dhar is, CHAP.l, A. 
as already stated, within the basin of the Bias, and is drained by pii^eal 
two small tributaries of that river, the Chakki and the Dairh. Aspects. 
These streams take their rise in the Dhaula Dhar, the Chakki to BiTenysitom. 
the east of the Chuari Pass, and the Dairh near the Rihlu border, Triba^iee 
and, flowing south, pierce the Hathi Dhar to make their way ‘ 

through the Siwaliks to the Bias. They are only mountain torrents 
containing little water, unless after heaTy rain or in the rainy 
season, when they may be impassable for days. Such floods come 
down Yery suddenly, and the rivulet of the morning may be a 
rushing torrent before evening sets in. 

The Ravi is pre-eminently the river of the Chamba State, and The Eivi. 
with its tributaries, drains the whole of the Chamba Valley Proper, 
between the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range. The name ‘Ravi’ 
is identical with ‘Irrawati,’ and in its upper reaches the river is 
generally called Rauti or Irauti. It takes its rise in the Mid- 
Himalaya and Bara Bangahal Ranges, the latter range separating 
it from the Bias in Upper Kulu. The main source is thus in Bara 
Bangahal, and it is already a stream of considerable size when it 
enters Chamba territory. It flows, in a north-westerly direction, 
through the tldqas of Bara Banso, Trehta and Ohanota to Ulansa, 
where it is joined by two large tributaries, the Budhil and the 
Tundahen. Thereafter the Ravi flows on, with augmented force 
and volume, through a narrow gorge to Chhatrari. Below this 
point the valley is a little more open, and after passing Piur, Rakh, 
and Mahla, the river trends to the north, and approaches Chamba, 
which is picturesquely situated on its right bank. Here it 
receives the Saho or Sal from the Saho Range, and the town 
stands on a plateau near the junction of the two rivers. The valley 
is fairly open for some miles above and below the capital, but at 
Rajnagar it again becomes narrow. Here the river trends to the 
west, and soon afterwards is joined by the Siul, its largest 
tributary. Still flowing westward, it touches Jammu territory at 
the point where the Siowa stream, forming the boundary, falls into 
it from the north. It then bends to the s mth-west, and, skirting 
the terminal spurs of the Dhaula Dhar, separates Chambi from 
Jammu, and Anally leaves the State at Keri, to debouch on the 
plains at Shahpur. From Sindhara to Shahpur, a distance of 25 
miles, the Ravi is navigable in spring and autumn for a hhatnau, 
or bed-raft. This is a light chdrpai resting on and lashed to two 
dreins, or inflated skins, and on it the t’-aveller sits, while it is 
piloted by two men swimming alongside. The journey can be 
accomplished in 7 hours and is practicable only when the river is 
fairly low, and the water not too cold for the men. During the 
winter months the Ravi is usually very low, and the water clear 
and transparent. It can then be forded in some places near 
Chamba by horses and men. With the approach of summer the 
snow on the high ranges begins to melt, while the colour of the 
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CHAP. I, A. water changes to a muddy brown, and the volume rapidly 
Pineal increases. The maximum is reached in the rainy season, when 
> ■ A^ects. floods of a destructive character ate not uncommon. The banks 
being steep harm is seldom done to cultivation, but the bridges are 
often carried away, causing heavy loss From the end of Sep- 
tember the Ravi assumes its usual winter appearance. 


rishing. There is fair fishing from Chamba downwards, and the 

mahdsir is often caught. 

croBsiDgs. The Ravi is crossed in its upper reaches by a permanent 
trangari at Chanair, and a temporary trangari at Tiarl, which is 
replaced by ajhula, or twig bridge, on the rise of the river at the 
beginning of the rait.s. There are good wooden cantilever bridges 
at Gurola, Churl, and Bagga; and a wire suspension bridge at 
Mahla. A handsome iron suspension bridge spans the river at 
Chamba, erected in A. D. 189-3 at a cost of Rs. 80,000. There is 
also a wire su'^pensiou bridge at Chaurah, north of Dalhousie ; a 
jhida at Piur, and a gururu at 8eru and also at Hat, below tlie 
junction of the Siowa. During winder the crossing may be made 
on dr Bins, or inflated skins, at several places below Chamba, 
where the current is smooth, and the banks are flat. Such places 
are not numerous, as the Ravi is a tumultuous river with a rocky 
channel, which makes crossing dangerous. 

on'*'Sbe''i'ef"*’* course from Bara Bangahal to Chamba, the Ravi is 

bMt* * joined on the left bank by a stream from each of the passes in the 
Dhaula Dhar. Those are all of small size, and the only one 
deserving special mention is the Chirchind Nala, near Chhatrari, 
which forms the boundary of the Brahmaur Wizdrat. 


Tributaries The tributaries on the right bank are larger and more import- 
^the ngbfc Chief among them are the Budhil and the Tundahen. The 

Budhil takes its rise on the slopes of the Mid-Himalaya near the 
Kukti Pass, and at Harser it receives, on its left bank, the small 
stream from the sacred lake of Mani Mahes, situated beneath the 
Kailas peak at an elevation of 13,000 feet. Ten miles loner it 
passes Brahmaur, and soon afterwards mingles its waters with the 
Ravi at Ulansa. It is about 40 miles in length. The Tundahen rises 
at the Kalichu Pass, in the Mid-Himalaya, and flowing through 
the Tunddh Valley, which is fairly open, joins the Ravi a little 
lower down than the Budhil. It, too, is about 40 miles in length. 
Next in order is the BeljedI, joining above Ohuri, and the Saho or 
S41 from the Saho Range, which meets the Ravi at Chamba, after 
a course of about 15 miles. 


The Siul is the largest tributary of the Ravi, and brings down 
the entire drainage of the north-western portion of the Chambd 
Valley. Rising ou the top of the Padari Pass, it flows south- 
east through a narrow ravine, to a point opposite Hitngari where it 
makes a curve round the end of a long ridge, and flows on, 
at an acute angle to its original course, to join the Ravi at Teleru 
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near Balai. Where this bend occurs it receives a stream cf its 
own size, bringing down the waters of tlie Alwas, Baira, Tissa and 
Chanju Nalas; all of which rise in the Pang! Range; and of the- 
Barnota Nala from the Daganf Dhar. The Siul is crossed by 
wooden bridges at Langera., Bhent, Bbandal, Kalor, Salor and 
Kothi, and by a guniru at Palai in Triud. 

* Each of the tributaries of the Ravi and the Siul receives many 
accessions in its course and forms the main artery of a separate 

^ drainage-area. 

\ The Chandrabha'ga is the name by which the Chenab is known 
'in the hills. It rises near the top of the Bara Lacha Pass in British 
' Eahul, by two heads, the Chandra and Bhaga. These unite at 
Tiindi and form one rivet of sfreat size and volume, which flows 
immediately to th - north of the Mid-Hiraalaya ai d parallel to it. At 
Tirot it enters Chamba-Lahul and pursues a westerly course to Tindi, 
after which it turns to the north , The river valley is open to 
Margrao n : below t his point it co ntracts to a narrow gorge, with 
preoi pitnns ciTffs. as F n* as T i ndi, wlie re there is _an open expanse 
on the left bank f oi several miles . Fr o m Tindi t(£^or, 17 mil^, 
is wild and rugged. At Shor and Purthi there arrs villages oh the 
right bank, and the v.tllt y again becomes narrow as far as Mindhal 
and Sauch. From this point it is more open, and the river flows 
on in a north-wesberly direction, through picture.sqne sceneiy, past 
Kilar and Darwas, to the Ganaur or ISausari Nala, where it leaves 
the territory. Th^-nce it continues its course through Padar, Kasht-. 
wdr and the outer hills in Jammu territory, to debouch on the 
pla,ins at A knur. 

The waters of the Chandrabhaga are of a grey colour 
all the summer, owing to the melting snow, from its numerous 
sources in the snowy ranges. Th'h volume is so great and the 
current so deep that it cann ot be folded in any part of its course; 
it is also full of whirlpools, and under- currents. In the depth of 
winter avalanches fill up the narrow parts of the river gorge to sirch 
a dt^gree that the villagers can cross on this snow-bridge from one 
side to the other. S 'metirnes in spring a great volume of water 
presses on this immense mass of snow, which, under the influence 
of the increasing hear, suddenly gives way, with disastrous con- 
sequences to any bridges that have not been erected at a safe eleva- 
tion ab-^ve high water, A similar disaster may occur in summer 
from the partial or complete blocking of the current by a land- 
slip, which may suddenly yield to the great volume of water above 
it. There are said to be no fish in the river in any part of its 
course in State territory, the water being too cold. 

Gold in small quantities is found in the (’handrabh%a, and 
gold -washing, on a small scale, is parried on at some places in 
State territory, as well as in British- Lahul. 
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The bridges are on the usual cantilever principle, and are found 
at Triloknath, Silgra'on, Piirthi, Mindhal and Kilar, with jhulas at 
Tindi and Shor. 

On its right bank the Chandrabhaga is joined by several streams 
from the Zanskv.- Ran ;e and its branches. The most important 
of these is tlie Miyar Nala, which takes its rise from a large glacier ^ 
and flows fli rough an open valley for 40 or 50 miles, meeting < 
the Chandrabhag.i at Udaipur. Next in size is the Saichu Naf .^ 
joining the main liver at iSauch. Lower down are the Parmau / 
Hunan, and Sural streams, and finally the Qanaur or Sansariy 
Nala, forming the boundary. | 

On the left bank the Chandrabhaga receives a small icestrekm 
from each of the snowy pa.'^sea in the Pdngi Range. The chief of 
these are the Chobia and Kalicho streams at Triloknfith ; the 
Harser, Drati and Maihu streams near Tindi ; and the Cheni and 
Sach streams ne .r Mindhal and Xilar, 

Jhulas or swing bridges are very common in the State, both in 
the Chamba and Pangi Volleys, and a description of one of them will 
be interesticg. 'I’liey are usually made of the flexible twigs of the 
willow, orany other similar tree, whose slender branchefl can be twist- 
ed into a rope. Of these three strong cables are made, varying in 
length according to the breadth of the river where it is to be spanned. 
One of these cables is for walking on and is placed lowest, while 
the other two are at a slightly higher level, one on each side, for 
the hands to clutch. They are fixed on each bank to a stout 
wooden beam laid at right angle.s, and weighted down with stones. 
The cable fer stepping on i- composed r-f four or five small ropes, 
laid flat with each other, and tie 1 together at short intervals by 
twig bands, to make it easy and safe for the foot to rest on. This 
cable is suspended on a level with the river banks. The other two 
cables are made of small ropes twisted round each other, and, after 
leaving the beam to which they are fixed, rise to cross a wooden 
fork which raises them to a higher level than the first cable. 
They thus form strong-hand rails to give confidence as well as 
support. Slender twig ropes pass from one side-cable under the 
foot-cable to the other side-cable, at intervals of about a yard. 
As the side-cables have a tendency to come together in the 
middle, a piece of wood is fixed ijetween them to keep them apart, 
and the crossing of this obstacle is a great diflficulty to a beginner 
in mountain travel. These jhulas are sometimes as much as 30 
or 40 yards in length, and high above the torrent ; and crossing 
them needs a steady head and great care. They are renewed 
every third year at the utmost, and in most places every year ; 
this work requiring the services of 40 men for a week. Accidents 
may happen from the jhula being allowed to remain too long un- 
renewed ; or from too many people crowding on it at once. A sad 
accident occurred a few years ago in the Upper Ravi Valley from 

(1) Several of these ndlia have two names, thus the Sar&I N4li is also ailed Lajir 
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crowding, in wtich many lives were lost. Not more than two, or 
three, should attempt to cross a jhula at the same time. 

The gururu is another kind of swing bridge in frequent use, and 
consists of a strong rope of many strands suspended across the river, 
and fixed at each end in the same way as the jhula. From this hangs 
a coil of rope, attached to a wooden ring which slides along the main 
rope. To this ring are fixed drag-ropes from each side of the 
river, and the traveller being seated in the coil is hauled across 
through mid-air by men on the bank. The sensation of crossing 
is not a pleasant one, and occasionally an awkward accident happens, 
such as the breaking of the drag-rope when the passenger is half 
way across. This kind of swing bridge is called a gururu in the 
Ch^ba State, but is named differently in other parts of the hills. 

The trangari has already been referrod to, and is in very 
common use in the hdls. Two beams are laid from bank to bank, 
parallel to each other, and about two feet apart. On these 
are placed pieces of wood cross-wise, which may or may not be 
lashed to the beams. There are no railings, and, if the trangari 
is at some height above the torrent, the crossing is often a matter 
of dijficulty. 

There are in the State a few mountain tarns, such as those of 
Khajiar and Mnni Makes : but no lakes of any size. 

The structural features of the Chamba State fall into line 
with the geological characters of the north-west Himalayas. Its 
leading features are the same, whilst local details vary from point 
to point. Along the southern margin of the mountain region we 
find the Lower Siwahk, or Nahan sandstones, and the Upper 
Siwahk conglomerate, in contact with the old Himalayan rocks, the 
line of junction between them being a reversed fault, the older 
Himalayan rocks thus appearing above the Tertiary beds. 
Although the fine of junction is a fault, the line also indicates 
the original limits of deposition of the Tertiary beds, they having 
been deposited against the Himalayan rocks, which formed a 
nsing area during the deposition of the Tertiary sediments. 

Along the southern margin, in the Dalhousie area, the 
Himalayan rocks in contact with the Tertiary zone are altered 
lavas to be presently described. The Tertiary beds in contact 
with the volcanic series usually belong to the Nahan or Lower 
Siwalik series, but in the Chuari (Chaohari) section, the Siwahk 
conglomerates are directly in contact with the Trap, the lower 
N^iham beds having been probably cut out by the fault above 
referred to. The dip of the Nahan beds in contact with the trap is 
perpendicular, or nearly so. To the east of Samaot in the Chuari- 
Sihunta section, where the trap dies out, the Tertiary conglomerat 
are in contact with the Carbo-Triassic hmestone series. 
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CHAP. I, A. The trap rocks are in contact with the Tertiary series on the 
Pineal .northern side of the main boundary fault, and attain their gi'eatest 
Aspects- thickness between Kandi and Ni^ali, the latter feing four miles to 
The Voioanio the east of the river Ravi. 'I'he baud rapidly narrows after it 
■eriee. crosses the river at Kairi, and bending round i o the west, is last 
seen in the bed of a stream that flows into the Ravi at Kairi, and 
forms the boundary between the Kashmir and tlie Chamba States. 
From Chambi the outcrop strikes in a south-east direction, but in a 
somewhat waving line, passes below the Mamiil dak-bungalow to 
about four miles to the south of Chuari, and onwards till it dies 
out between Samaot and 8ilmnta. 

Wenthering The trap is a compact rock of greenish-giey colour on its 
of the trap, fractured surface, with occasional purplish patches in it. It 
usually weathers from a light- brown to a rusty -brown colour, but 
sometimes it varies from sage-green to a jiurplish neutral tint. 
The sage-green variety scarcely weathers at all. Amygdules 
abound near the upper and lower boundaries of the rock, and are 
occasionally to be seen in the more central portions. There are 
four varieties of these amygdules, wh>te, red, and white with red 
borders, and green centres with red borders, the two first mentioned 
being the most common. The rock gives no surface indication of 
bedding. The specific gravity of these lavas ranges from 2*76 to 
2*87, their average being 2*8o. 

iiioroscopic The microscopic examination of numefous thin slices of these 
•ppoMsnoes. rocks shows that they are true lavas whicli were poured out on the 
surface of the earth. They consist of crystals of augite and 
triclinic felspar which mntuaUy interpenetrate and show that they 
crystallized simultaneously, embedded in wbat appears to have 
been a glassy base. The rocks are all highly altered : none of the 
augite is fresh, and tlte felspar prisms are more or less kaohnised. 
The base or groundmass has been highly altered by aqueous or 
hydro-thermal agencies, and converted into numerous secondary 
products, among wliich may be mentioned epidote, chlorite, 
serpentinous matter and lencoxene. The felspars aie often frayed 
at the ends and sometimes of feathery structure, indicating rapid 
cooling. Judging from the extensive alteration which these rocks 
have sustained throughout their outcrop, I conclude that they must 
be of considerable age, the microscopical features thus supporting ’ 
the stratigraphical evidence on this point. The amygdules seen in 
these rocks contain zeohtes and quartz, the latter containing 
numerous liquid inclusions with movable bubbles. I class these 
rock§ as altered basalts, but some of them may be regarded as altered 
andesites. No trace of olivine is now to be found in them, but in 
rocks so highly alte;-ed this fact is not remarkable. 


The Carbo- In latter years the term Carbo-Tria.ssic has been found to be 
rieg*'* ® convenient one for a thick confonnable series of limestones and 
intercalated slates, which are abundantly met with in the Himalayas, 
but which, being generally unfossiliferous, it is almost impossible 
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to decide to -wliicli portion of the series any particular outcrop CHA£^1-A. 
should be relegated, and I propose to retain this term for the Pbysiwl 
various outcrops of this series found it* the Chamba area. Aspects- 

In the Dalhousie neighbourhood the rock in contact with the ofthe'wrieT 
volcanic series south of Dayankund is a quartzite, for the most 
part of white colour, which appears to correspond with the 
quartzite seen in the Simla re^on at the base of the Krol series, and 
at the base of the Kiol series in Kashmir. Then follows a thick 
outcrop of the Garbo -Triassic series, consisting of slates and 
limestones, the latter being in band- of from 200 to 250 feet thick, 
composed of beds only about two inche-i in thickness. 

These limestones are dark-blue in colour and are indistinguish- 
able from the Krol series of the Simla area, and corres- 
pond closely with Mr. Lydekker’s description of the Kiol series in 
Kashmir. Blue slates are intercalated between the limestone bands. 

The outcrop of the Garbo-Triassic series extends in a south-east eaftwarT**” 
direction, from the Ravi area to the neighbourhood of Sihunta, where 
it dwindles in width t > a baud of betw.^en 50 and 60 yards in the 
latter locality. The trap there also disappears and the Siwaliks are 
in contact with the Garbo-Triassic series. 

The slates along the eastern, and occasionally along the western Coio« of the 
margin of the Garbo-Triassic outcrop under description, are dark in 
colour, and disintegrate under the influence of water to black shales 
that remind one of the black “ crush rock ” of Mr. Me(Rioott’s 
infra-Krol series of the Simla area. One also finds sometimes in 
the Dalhousie area pale-blue t * bluish-white wafery shales, the 
iron in which oxidizes on exposure to various shades of red, yellow 
and brown, similar in appearance to the wafery slates seen in the 
Simla area at Solon. These probably represent Mr. Lydekker’s 
** polychroic slates ” of Kashmir. 

I'he blue slates dip first W., then perpendicular, and finally Dip of he 
return to an E. or E. 11° S. dip. The black slates dip from S. S. B. 
to S. E. 11° B. 

Proceeding northwards the rocks of the Garbo-Triassic series OneissoBe- 
are succeeded by a oand of gnei-sose-granite, the dip of which ^Xrband. 
varies from about E. 11° S. to S. B. 

It is sometimes in contact with a black slate alluded to above, its position 

and sometimes in direct contact with the limestones themselves, aodthiokness 
It forms a continuous outcrop ranging from 400 to 500 feet in 
thickness. From the ridge above Banatu <trans-Ravl). where it 
is seen stretching away in the direction of Mandoh, its thickness 
remains steady, and it is well seen on the new cart road south of 
Duniara, and on the ridge between Bultara and Kailu. It then tluns 
considerably and the outcrop on the bridle road north-east of Tula 
might easily be overlooked. On the eastern side of the ridge, how- 
ever, it crops up in a very prominent way on the old, and now 
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CHAP. I, A. abandoned road running up to Naina Khad. It is seen -vrell 
Pliy^sl Hubar (Ubaur) and about a mile south of Chuari, -where it bas 
iWflcts. regained its normal thickness. 


Aipeot of I saw no trace of it on the road to Sihunta, though the road 
Oiorook. tr&verses aU the rock series from the Sivvaliks upwards. The 
gneissose-granite of the outer bund is a rock of decidedly gneissose 
aspect. Most hand-specimens would be classed as streaky gneisses : 
others are more granitic in structure, and some are porphyritio 
granitoid gneisses. 

MicroMopio When examined under the microscope the rock is seen to be 
appoarancei, composed of quartz, felspar, biotite and muscovite, and the quartz 
generally predominates over the felspar, though hand-specimens 
might be found in which the reverse is the case. Orthoclase, includ- 
ing microcline, largely predominates over triclinio felspar. The 
quartz exhibits micro-tesselated structure, the minute grains showing 
a tendency to hexagonal shape. Crypto-crystalline mica occurs in 
all specimens. It is drawn out into strings, as is also leucoxene and 
ferrite, and accentuates the appearance of fluxion-structure present- 
ed by thin slices undec the microscope. M.lgn^tite, ferrite and 
garnets are present in all specimens, and schorl occurs in some orf 
them. Liquid ca-vities with movable bubbles are of common 
occurrence in the rock, and are found not only in the quartz, but 
also in the felspar, garnet, schorl and muscovite. This fact indi- 
cates that the granite, prior to its consolidation, was in a high 
sta-te of aqueo-igneous fusion, and contained a large amount of 
water. The rock gives evidence of having been subjected to con- 
siderable strain, which shows itself in the crumpling of leaves of 
mica, the bending of the twinning planes, and fracture of felspar 
crystals. Further remarks on the gneissose-granite will be made 
when I come to speak of the other outcrops. 


The Silorian 
■eriee. 


Coniaoi me* 
tamorphism. 


Intrnf ion of 
the granite. 


Between the outer band of gneissose-granite, and the main 
outcrop of the granite at Dayankund, there intervenes an aScending 
senes of mica-schists, fine-grained arenaceous rocks and slates, 
some of which, near Dalhousie, form good roofing slates, and closely 
resemble the slates of the Simla area. 

The lower beds of this series were probably metamorphosed 
to some extent before the eruption of the granite, but there can be 
im doubt that the whole of these beds have been greatly altered by 
the contact-met amorphism due to the granite. 

l^e principal contact minerals contained in these beds are 
mica, both dark and silvery, schorl, magnetite, garnets, cordierite, 
and needles ^d crystals of rutile : the beds in contact with the 
granite especially contain minerals common in the granite itEelf, 
such as biotite, muscovite, crypto-crystalline mica and garnets. At 
first sight this section would suggest the idea that the outer band 
of gneissos^graniteis a conformable continuation of the mica-Schfi^ 
above it. But after a careful study of thin slices of nttindraus 
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sp^imei;is of the rockp, between Daljiousie and Banikhet, I couM 
find no means of differentiating the outer band of granite from the 
inner Dalhousie band, and was forced to the conclusion that the 
fi)rmer was injected in a partially consolidated condition between, 
the walls of a fault; and owed its stieaky and platey appearance 
to, the great pressure exercised upon it whilst in a partially 
consolidated condition. 

The slate series which, as said above, bears abundant marks 
of oontact-metamorphism, has been intruded into by a mass of 
grajiite which, towards the east of our area, is about eleven miles 
in width. Between Dalliousie and Chamba the o itcrop is 6^ miles 
wide. It rapidly narrows in it-^ north-western extension from 
Dalhousie as the Ravi is approached, and where that river is crossed 
by it, it has become reduced to a band of 250 feat in thickness, and 
a little further to the west the outcrop actually visible on the 
hill-side is only 100 feet in width. Further to the westward, 
however, it gradually expands again, and when it crosses the 
Chamba boundary it ffas attained a width of at least 500 feet. 

The gneissose-granite is almost always decidedly porphyritic, 
though it occasionally passes into a fine-grained, non-porphyritic rock. 
The matrix is usually a granite of moderately large grains (never 
coarse), but occasionally it becomes so extremely fine-grained that 
the rock assumes, to the unaided eye, the appearance of a felspar- 
porphyry. In the perfectly granitic varieties the porphyritic crystals 
of felspar, which sometimes attain a length of from 3 to 3^ inches, 
orient in all directions, and present sharply rectangidar forms. 

From the porphyri tic-granitic and non-porphyritic-granitio 
varieties, the rock passes by gradual transitions into a more or less 
foliated granite. The passage from one variety to the other is often 
apparently capricious ; but even in the most perfect granitic masses 
a tendency towards foliation may sometimes be observed. 

Speaking generally the granite of the inner outcrop is foliated 
along toth margins, and the foliation becomes intense where the 
band contracts on the north side of the river Ravi to a width of 
250 feet. At this point it passes, on its western margin, into 
what, from its microscopic aspect, would be called a mica-schist. 

This granite, which bears internal evidence when examined 
under the microscope of being an igneous rock, is an undoubted 
intruder into the sedimentary beds in which it appears. It not only 
caused abundant contact-metamorphism in them, but it sends off 
tongues, veins and dykes into these rocks. It has also, in its passage 
through the slates and schi-ts, torn off and carried along with it 
large splintery fregments of these rocks. 

In the Chuari section, where the porphjritic-granite has along 
its margin been squeezed into and between the bedding of the 
whists, fragments of these rocks may be actually seen in th,e prpc^is^ 
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CHAP. I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Two magmaa. 


Microa- 
cojpio appear- 
ances. • 


of being broken off and floated away by the granite. Whether the 
porphyritic and non-porphyritic var'eties of the granite represent 
mere phases of coc lii g, or ■whether thty nd’cat'' a mixture of t'wo 
magmas, may perhaps be open to question ; but as m the Sihunta 
section the porphjiitic variety is seen to be intrusive in the non- 
porphyritic fine-grained granite, the latter 'view seems the more 
probable. 

Under the microscope the granite is found to be composed of 
orthoclase, oligoolase, microcline, quartz, biotite, muscovite, 
magnetite, ferrite, zircon, sphene, augite (one slice only), epidote 
and zoisite (in a few slices). In some localities biotite predominates, 
and in others muscovite. Magpietite, garnets and apatite are 
present as accessory minerals, and scliorl is abundant in t lie granitic 
varieties. The presence of ilmenite may also be inferred from the 
occasional existence of leucoxene. 


Evidence of 
strain and 
pressnre. 


Under the microscope the granite yields abundant e'vidence of 
strain, pressure and shear or traction. The iwinriing planes of the 
triclinic felspar are somehmes bent : elspars are fieqnently cracked 
or fiactuied, and occasionally the pieces aie pushed over like books 
on a shelf, whilst crumpled mica may be seen which has been 
completely bent, and one end folded over on the other like a sheet 
of notepaper in an envelope: 


Crypto-ory- 
etalline mica. 


Microscopic 

appearances. 


Canse of the 
foUatioc. 


A prominent characteristic of every variety of the Dalhousie 
gneissose-granite, even the most, granitic, is the presence of ■what I 
ha've called in my paper by the short term of crypto-crystalline mica. 
It is inostly a form of muscovite, though the imperfectly crystallized 
material of biotite is occasionally present in ropy masses. This 
crypto-crystalline mica varies from a pale-buff to a pale-grey colour, 
and it has a superficial resemblance to the base of some felsites and 
rhyolites. In its typical form, though its double refri ction is strong, 
no definite crystals of mica can be made out : and the leaflets, under 
polarized light, melt into each other and exhibit no definite shape. 

mica passes into a micro-crystalline 
conditicm in which the leaflets, though of extreme microscopic size, 
ha’ve a distinct ii.dividual.ty ci their o’wn. It flows in wavy lines, 
and frequently embraces in its streams large crystals of musco’vi'te, 
quartz-grams, and other minerals ; thin slices of the rock under the 
microscope, owing to these wavy lines of crypto-crystalhne mica, 
often show a pronounced fluxion-structure. Another characteristic 
of all specimens of the Dalhousie gr anite is the micro-tesselated 
structure of some of the quartz. It behaves very much as the, 
wyp o-crystallme mica ; that is to say, in the foliated speciuiens it 
nows m streams round the larger minerals, fiUs the interstices 
be ween larger grains of quartz, and stops the cracks in felspars. 

take of the cause of the foliation observed in parts 
of the Dalhousie granite and its other structural peculiarities is that 
the eruption of the granite took place aloug a fault in the Silorian 
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slates. The granite had partially conFolidated before it was moved CHAP X A. 
into place ; large poiphyi itic cryetals of felspar and i iimerous micas physical 
and quartz-grams h; d formed : the sem>plastic n as- was subjected to Aspects, 
enormons pressrre : the mica was crumpled, the crystals of felspar caoBeoftba 
were sometimes cracked and ruptured : and so n uch of the micaceous toiiat'o”- 
silicious materials as remained unconsohdated were foiced into the 
rents made in the already formed materials. The final consolida- 
tion took place under conditions of continued strain. 

The possibility that the foliation and other structural pecu- TanRentW 
liarities seen in the Dalhousie granite were produced by tangential 
pressure and shearing, after the complete consolidation of the 
granite, has been carefully cousidered and rejected, and my reasons 
for discarding this hypothesis are briefly stated as follows : — 

1. The effect of comparatively soft rocks being crushed 
against a hard consolidated granite would have been felt in the 
sedimentary rocks rather than in the hard granite, whereas one 
finds the dark carbonaceous limest< nes and hypo-metamorphic 
“black slates”, in contact with the outer hard of intensely foliated 
and platey granite, show extiemely little metamorphism. 

The limestones are never n one than sub-crystalline, and the 
carbonaceous material has not been converted info graphite. More- 
over the idea that tangential pressure should be so great as to 
cause the formation of poly-synthetic quartz and crypto-crystalline 
mica throughout a solid mass of consolidated granite, ranging 
from six to eleven miles in width, passes belief, 

2. The foliation observed in the intruded granite is not 
always visible along the margin <>f the rock in contact with the 
slates. In places the granite, though porphyritic, is granitic in 
structure and is not foliated. Had the foliation observable in the 
potphyritic gianite been the lesult of tlie shearing of a solid rock, 
the granitic portions next the slates could n< t have escaped being 
affected by the movement, and the sharply rectangular porphyritic 
crystals of felspars, which orient in all dmections, would have been 
drawn out into strings. The partial foliation, observed in portions 
of the rock, is obviously due to the uniformity in direction imposed 
on the flakes of mica, by pressure on an imperfectly consolidated, 
viscous rock. 

3. The fact that the granite passes capriciously from a fohated 
to an unfoliated rock in parts away from the margin, and that long 
sphnters of schists are met with half a mile or more from the 
margin of the sedimentary series, shows that the foliation observed 
in places cannot be due to the shearing of a consolidated rOck. 

Had such shearing taken place the granite would have been uni- 
formly f > bated, and the e mbedded fragments of Schi.st would have 
been gmund down to wafeis. 

A glance at the photogi’aph of a transverse section of one of 
^.liese splinters, given at page 175, Vol. XVII, of the Records, Qeol. 
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(^HAjP. 1 , 4 . Surv. Ind., representing its natural size, ■will show how impossible it 
is to entertain the id^^a that this portion of the granite has been 
shea^red. 


jtt^^net'or 4, A s regards .the micro-tesselar sti'uct ui'e Seen in some of th© 
dMoatding it. qjjg^j^ 2 es, 1 have shown, in a paper read before the Mineralogicai 
Society {Min. Mag. Vol. Vlll, p. 10), that this may also be pranc- 
ed by strain set up in a heated crystal by rapid cooling, under 
circumstances which put the suggestion of shearing completely ont 
of court. 


Reiaitg of Ihe following analyses of four specimens of the Dalhousie 
granite were kindly made for me by Mr. J. Hort flayer, F.G.S. : — 


THE QNBISSOSE-GBANITE OF DaLHOUSIE, N.-W. HIMALAYAS. 
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1. — Outer band, Dhalog Bidge. n. — Upper Bakrota. HI. — On the road to C'bfl. IV.— 
Top of Diyankund. 


Beds on The gneissose-granite ends in the Dalhousie-Ohamba section 

of inner ^ear ths village of Sach, and is succeeded on the descent to the town 
of Chamba by micaceous and quartzose schists, dipping north-east. 
These rocks ^adually become slatey, and near Wasrund pass into 
vrhat are indistinguishable from typical “ Simla slates.” 1 have no 
hesitation in correlating them with that series. They remain 
unchanged in character down to the bed of the Siul River, and for 
some distance along the course of that river towards the Ra'vi. 


TheCarbo- Passiug cnwards towards Tikri tlie slates give place to the 
Triaaaio ■one. Q^rbo-Triassic litiifstoue series, north of the village of Sangeri. 

The hme-tone is in massive bands, made up for the most part of ben^ 
a few inches thick. Its colour is dark -blue and cieamy. It 
continues -with a >te»dy north-east dip to a little be_\ ond the river 
that flows down from the Rundliar station into the I'^iul Kiver, «mth 
of Kalail (Kalel), and crosses the Manjlr lidge a short distance 
south of the village of Dhar. It begins to die out to the west of 
Dh^^; the sl^tey micaceo.us beds intercalated with it become more 
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prominent, and the ban (is of limestones become thiniier and more CHA^.liA. 
earthy. 

On the ascent of the river going in the direction of Kalaii, and 
some distance before the end of the limestone series is reached, a bed 
of dark-blue limestone occurs which abounds in crinoid stems, as 
first observed by Mr. Bridges Lee, then of the Calcutta Bar. 

The Carbo-Triassic series extends in a south-easterly direcitiou, 
as indicated on the accompanying sketch-map, until it crosses the 
Biver Ravi near Chichi and Kulaus, as shown on the map. On the 
descent to the Ravi below Kani I noticed five outcrops of them, 
intercalated with slates, the first outcrop being about 300 yards in 
thickness. The limestones here are very earthy, and for the most 
part so slatey in appearance that the hammer and acid bottle had to 
be in constant use. A casual traveller might easily overlook these 
outcrops altogether.^'^ 

Immediately in contact with the limestone series, in the 
Manjir-Kulail section, there follows on its northern margin a very 
thick band of conglomerate, which I unhesitatingly correlate with 
the Blaini conglomerate of the Simla area. The matrix of the 
conglomerate seen in this section is a si dey schistose rock, ait times 
even foliated. It contains pebbles of white quartz of all shapes, and 
of various sizes up to nine inches in diameter. Some are well 
rounded and present sections of the size and shape of an egg ; 
others are sub-anguiar to angular. 

The white quartz pebbles are the most abundant, but the rock 
also contains pebbles of grey and blue quartzite and quartzite- 
sandstone, sub-angular to rounded, wltich weather various colours. 

As in the Simla area, so here, some of the blun quartzite pebbles 
contain thin, white quartz-veins that do nob pass into the matrix, 
showing that the pebbLs were metamorphosed and ground down 
into their present shape, before they found their resting place. The 
pebbles in some beds are very sparse; in others very abundant 

The conglomerate differs from that of the Simla area in hairing Synoim*! 
expanded to great thickness. A synclinal flexure, however, takfes 
place in the centre of these beds, and it is possible that they may 
also be repeated by other flexures, the evidence of w'hich has been 
obliterated, or by slates of a slightly lower horizon having been 
folded up with them. 

In any case their real thickness must very greatly exceed that TMoknewo 
of corresponding beds in the Simla area. Dr. Stoliczka estimated t*>eomerop. 
the thickness of ttie Muth conglomerate in Spiti, w'hich he coir^at- 
ed with the Blaini conglomerate, at from 500 to 600 feet. At the 
junction of the conglomerate with the limestone senes, the latter 

(1) After passing Barmaar the ontorop probsbly bends round towards tbe Cbobia t^isB 
to Join the P&ngi outcrop. The conglomerate and limestone are seen in the Chobia Nala, eatt o 
tlie^Vill^;e of Chobia. 
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CHAP. I, A. has suffered considerable contortinn, and a bed of conglomerate has 

Flmieal from this cause, folded up with the limestones. 

before stated, a synclinal fold takes place in the centre of 
the conglomerates, and a south-west dip then sets in. The beds 
terminate a little south of where the Siul River doubles back round 
the Manjir ridge towards the Padri Pass, The western extension 
of the conglomerate has been traced towards Langera, to within 
half a mile of the top of the Padri Pass, leading over into Badra- 
war. The pass itself is capped with Simla slates. 

itaaxtenrion In its eastern extension the conglomerate passes in the direc- 
' tion of Chamba, cropping out between the villages of Baroar and 

Chambi, a little to the north of Chamba. Its fuHier outcrop to 
the east runs more or less with the river to Poulda and Kund, 
north-east of Chamba, beyond which I had no opportunity of 
tracing it along the hne of the river. 

The conglomerates are succeeded by rocks presenting an older 
facies, whicli last until near the top of the Sach Pass. Ilese may 
generally be described as fine-grained quartz-schists, mica-scbists, 
and slatey mica-schists, occasionally passing locally info micaceous 
slates. From here to near the top of the Sach Pass the rocks are 
all, I believe, of Silurian age. 

Close to the summit of the pass, which is 14,328 feet above the 
sea, the conglomerates again come in, and the dip, which had pre- 
viously been very low and south-west, sur.denly rises to perpendicular, 
and then underlies to the north-east. The anticlinal coincides with 
the very summit of the pass. The dip remains nearly perpendicular 
for somH time, when a synclinal fold sets in on the noith side of the 
pass, where the second small glacier is seen, on the map, to flow 
down from the north-west into the main ice stream. From this 
point the dip gradually flattens to a moderate south-west dip. 

The rocks on the top of the pass are decidedly conglomeratic, 
blit the included pebbles become m ire and more scarce the lower 
you descend, and the rocks pass into micaceous schists and fine- 
grained quartzites, 

rts exton- The eastern extension of the Silurian beds, the overlying 
■loaBMtward conglomerate and associated thin beds of limestone have been traced 
by my friend. Dr. Hutchison, over the (Jhara and Cheni (Chaia) 
Ptisses, into the Pang! Valley, and his observations have been 
incorporated in the accompanying map, which was published with 
my paper in the Records of the Geological Survey of India for the 
year 1885. He also traced the slates into Labnl, as far as 
Triloknath, where he saw numerous fallen blocks of the conglo- 
merate.^^^ I will now revert again to the section over the Sach Pass 
into the Pangi Valley at Kilar, 

(1) The conglomerate is seen in situ near the top of the Ealioho Paw, on the accent 
from Triloknith. It waa not foand on the Ohobia Pass. 
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A little north of the junction of the two main snow streams 
(north of the point marked Halias on the map), a bard f f lime- 
atone, about 200 feet thick, crops out. The limestone is subcrystal- 
line, and is partly dark and partly pale-blue in colour, the latter 
weathering from a buff-cream to a brownish-buff. 


Prom this point the rocks are at first silicious schists and 
quartz-schists, often fissile, but never passing into true slates, and 
then succeed decided mica-schists, which continue until the 
gneissose-granite appears under the village of Pirgao, on the 
Ascent to the bridge over the Sach stream. 


The foliated granite seen in the Pangi Valley is, when first seen, 
inter-bedded with the mica-chists which it conformably underlies, 
but gradually becomes more massive. 1 proceeded for several marches 
along the Chandra Bhaga (Chenab), but I had no opportunity of 
makmg traverses across the granite in a northerly direction. The 
impression left on my mind was that it very much resembled the 
jj^cock termed “ Central Gneiss ” by Stoliczka, as seen in the Sutlej 
^ NTaUey, Spiti, and Upper Lahid, which is now accepted as an 
igneous intrusive rock. 

In the Pangi Valley the gneissio rock is cut by nnmerous dykes 
of white oligoclase granite, which pass up for some distance into the 
overlying schist, and reminds me much of the white intrasiye dykes 
of granite in the gneissose-granite of the Upper Satlej Valley. The 
gneissose-granite of the Pangi Valley has yet to be worked out. 

I must now revert to the conglomerates seen on the road 
below the Padri Pass, which are succeeded, as above described, 
by some thin outcrops of paie-blue limestone, which may represent 
the Blaini limestones of the Simla region. 


Proceeding across the strike the next rock to appear is an 
altered lava. A broad band of altered volcanic rock crops out near 
Duire, where it appeal s on the northern side of the Carbo-Triassic 
outcrop, and runs in a broad band in a jiorth-westeily direction, 

‘ along the ridge N. B. of Bhandal, to the high ridge which forms a 
^boundary between Chamba territory and Badrawar, beyond which 
I bad no opportunity of tracing it. The western boundary of the 
trap runs a httle to tbe east of the villages of Teloga, Baroga, 
Kalsara, and Ohikotra. 
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The trap in the Bhandal-Duire (Dihur) area is followed by the 
conglomerate above described, which gives place to the Silurian beds. 

On the southern margin of the Carbo-Triassic mitcrop, between Its extension 
Duta and Dhar, another band of trap is seen at the village of Bhdlu 
(not marked), and appears to extend in a north-westerly direction 
to near Sanaira, but has not been detected beyond this. 

From Bhdlu the trap strikes in a south-easterly direction, and 
runs past Ghanena (not marked) ; and crossing the ridge west of 
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Hulh makes for Kail and Dila. It tops the ridge east of Hulh, above 
the village of Dhar, and theti striking for Amraili crosses the Sao 
Valley, about tin ee-quarters of a mile north of Sao. The outcrop 
here is about 200 to 250 yai’ds wide. 

Numti'' us thin slices rf the above outcrops have been studied 
under the microscope, and the rocks may be classed as altered 
basalts, andesites, feisites, b'isalt-[)orphyry, volc^mio tuffs and ash, 
and hornblende andesites. 

Some of the slices contain amygdules filled with epidote, quartz, 
Z( olit' s, and, in s "me c i-e.s, calcite. The two outcrops described 
above cliff, r eon-'ideraLly in type from the altered basalts south of 
Dalhoiisie. They are more felspathie in character and contain a 
greater vaihety of lavas. In the traps north of Dalhousie we have 
volcanic ash and undoubled lavas, but they pass iuto other traps, 
such as the porphyritic basalts, which may possibly represent 
intrusions into the lava beds during their consolidation. ^ 

In the ('hamba area I have come across many facts which 
show that our existing glaciers were, at a comparatively recent 
geological period, more extensive than they are now. I shall content 
myself with one or two instances by way of example. 

Half-way between Sauch and PuiTi in the Pangf Valley, and 
on the left bank of the Chandi'a Bhaga (Chenab), where the river 
pursues its way for some distance through a rather narrow gorge, 
the read is carried, at the level of about 1 00 feet above the river, 
by a sort of bridge made of poles, for 30 or 40 feet across a 
perfectly smooth rock that slopes down to the river at a high 
angle. 

This rock, for a Iteight of about 100 feet above the road, and 
down towards the river as far as the eye can trace, has been smoothed, 
polished, and grooved by an old glicier. The striations and grooves 
are Avell cut into the rock and are couTitless in number. 

They run parallel to the suiface of the river, with a somewhat 
greater “fall ” than the bed of the .steam, and occasionally some of 
them cross e.ich other at a small angle. 

Xo one who has se^-n the marks of recent glaciation, in Switzer- 
land or elsewhere, could possibly mistake the evident signs of ancient 
glaciation here exhibited. The strata are perpendicular, and the 
strike is at right angles to the course of the stream. 

We have at the spot indicated an interesting proof that, at no 
remote period, the glaciers of the Chandra and Bhaga Valleys must 
have vastly exceed-d t leir pres-nt dimensions. Tlieso valleys were 
probably filled with confi leot glaciers that flowed down into the 
Pangf Valley to a little below the point indie ited, the elevation of 
which is about 7,500 feet above the sea. 
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Above the travellers’ bungalow of Mamhl, on the bridle-road CHAP. I, A. 
to Dalhousie, at an elevation of 4,740 feet above the sea, there is a ph^cal 
deposit which appears to have been the terminal moraine of a Aspects, 
former glacier. Termina. 

It consists of a mixture of boulders of various sizes of the 
granite of Dayankund, ranging up to blocks 12 feet long by 12 feet 
high, intermingled with fragments of schists and quartzites some of 
which are 3 feet in diameter, which represent strata between 
Mamul and Dayankund. 

This deposit rests on the limestones and slates of the Carbo- 
Triassic series, and one cannot imagine that they simply slipped 
down the mountain side to their present resting place, inasmuch as 
ridges and peaks intervene between it and the gi-anite of Dayankund. 

A similar deposit is seen on a neighbouring spur opposite Mamul. 

^In the neighbourhood of Sihunta, and between that village and Travelled 
Chuari, there are large fragments of granite, ranging up to blocks 
containing about 13,050 cubic feet of granite, resting on the edges 
of spurs on the slopes of hills, and on deposits of mud in the valleys. 

These boulders strongly suggest, at first sight, transport by 
ice, but as they are found at the low elevation of 2,b00 feet above 
the sea, and on the very edge of the plains of India, it is antecedently 
improbable that glaciers can have come down as low as that. 

The difficulty which at first presented itself to my mind was The result of 
removed by observing that the actual eruption of granite, in the gravitation. 
Sihunta region, comes within three-quarters of a mde of the fringing 
deposits of the Dpper Siwalik conglomerates. These Irlocks con- 
sequently had no great distance to travel. It is tliorefore more likely 
that the blocks of granite weatliered out of their parent rock, as 
may ire frequently observed on the top of granite hills, and 
gradually found their resting places by gravitation. 

Heavy rain may have aided their descent by wearing away the Aided hy rain 
earth on the hill-sides on which they rested, ami tnis process may 
also have been accelerated iry falls of snow, which sometimes take 
place along the outer fringe of the Himalayas, and which have 
helped the blocks to slip down rocky slopes. 

Those who study snch questions in the field must hear in mind 
that snb-aerial agencies may have considerably modified the con- 
tours of the bill-sides, since tlie blocks slipped down into their present 
positions, forming small valleys, and leaving ridges, where there 
may previously have been gentle slopes. 

If we exclude from consideration the fringing zone of Tertiary General 
Siwaliks, the newest rocks seen in the Chamba aren are the limestones 
of the Carbo-Triassic series. The oldest rocks do not, I think, go 
below the Silurian system. In the Cii;.iub;i aiea ^ve Luvo a 
consecutive series of these beds, and an unbroken succession of 
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them is well seen at Dalhousie along the cart road down to 
Banikliet. But in other parts of Chamba the successions seen on 
road-side sections are not always pi esented in their proper order, 
for the whole of the rocks in this area have been crumpled up into a 
aeries of crushed isoclinal folds, in which older beds are often folded 
up with those of younger age. This is particularly the case 
with the conglomerate described in the prec^ng pages. A most 
unusual thickness of this conglomerate is seen in the Chamba area, 
which can only be explained on the supposition that it has been 
thrown into a series of isoclinal folds. This idea is further 
supported by other facts. The conglomerate series is not uniformly 
conglomeratic, and the most probable explanation of this is that 
Silurian beds have been folded up with them. The dip also 
is very suggestive of crushed isoclinal folding : it is frequently 
high, often quite perpendicular, and where the planes are less 
inclined the dip changes rapidly from a south-west to a north- 
east direction. 


Tangential The beds of the different systems are parallel to the granite 
and parallel to each other ; but the outcrops of the beds are not of 
uniform width. When the strata were thrown into a series of folds 
by the sevei'e tangential pressure which accompanied the rise of the 
Himalayas, the severity of the pressure evidently varied from point 
to point, the causes of which are too obscure to require demonstra- 
tion here. But there is one obvious fact, the consideration of 
which may help us somewhat to understand what took place in 
this region. We must not suppose that when the rise of the 
Himalayas commenced the surface of the Earth’s crust in the 
Chamba area was flat ; on the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that it was broken up into ocean-depths and mountain- 
ridges. When tangential pressure was appHed to such beds, bearing 
an uneven superincumbent load, those under a great thickness of 
cover were naturally differently affected from beds under a thinner, 
and therefore lighter, cover. The latter beds would naturally 
become more upheaved ; great faults would result ; overthrust folds 
would be formed, and the phenomenon so commonly seen in the 
Himalayas would be produced, namely, the strata would be 
inverted, and older beds would appear to come in above those of 
really younger age. 


Its unequal 
effects. 


Another result of the unequal effects of tangential pressure is 
that the sequence of beds at different points along the line of gene- 
ral st' ike is nof exactly uniform. As an illustration of the above re- 
marks, I wouldrefer the reader to a few diagrammatic sections given 
on the accomfian rtng plate. The directions in which these sections 
are taken are marked on the accompanying map by straight lines, 
each line bearing the same number as the corresponding: section. 
These have already been published in the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Volume XVIII, and are here reproduced by 
permission of the Director. 
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In section I, through Dayankund to the ^ch Pass, we have a 
normal sequence of Silurian beds on both sides of the inner band of 
granite; but the conglomerates only appear on the northern side of 
the granite, separated from it by a thick band of Silurian strata, jmd 
followed by the Carbo-Triassic series. In this section the conglome- 
rates have thus apparently been squeezed out on the south side of 
the granite during the folding of the strata. In this section also 
the volcanic series is not represented north of the granite zone. 

Section II differs from section I, inasmuch as a band of the 
volcanic series comes in on the south side of the Oarbo-Triassic 
rocks^ separating them from the conglomerates. 

In sections III, IV, and V it will be seen that the Carbo- 
Triassic series is represented in IV and V, but does not appear in 
section III, whilst the volcanic series appears on the north side of 
the Carbo-Triassic strata in these sections instead of on the south 
side as shown in section II. 

Two explanations may be offered for the disappearance of the 
Carbo-Triassic series from section III. It may have been squeezed 
out in a crushed synclinal fold, or the visible outcrops of this series 
may indicate the limits of its original deposition. 1'he latter 
supposition is favoured by the fact, noted on a preceding page, that 
at' both its western and eastern extremities the limestones become 
extremely earthy, suggesting an approach to the margins of the sea 
in which the limestones were laid down. 

The discrepancy between the outcrops of the volcanic series ip, 
I think, due to their belonging to different volcanic eruptions not 
completely synclironous, some eruptions preceding and others 
following the deposition of the limestones. 

Some remarks may now he offered on the important que.ation of 
the age of the rocks described, of the intrusions of gi’anite, and of 
the rise of the Himalayas, or, in other words, the cmmphng up 
of the strata above described. No Silurian fossils have been 
discovered in the Chamba area ; but the Simla slate series, which 
in that area is equally unfossiliferous have, by comparison with 
aiTndfl.r beds in other parts of the Himalayas, been regarded as 
Silurian in age. The conglomerate mentioned in the above pages 
was considered to be of Upper Silurian age, in deference to Dr. 
Stoliczka’s verdict on the Muth series of Spiti, which he correlated 
with the Blaini series of the Simla area. Subsequently, the Bkini 
series was considered by other workers to be of Carboniferous age, 
owing to the resemblance which the Blaini conglomerates bear to 
the iSulder beds of the Salt Range and Talchir series. Quite 
recently, iKrwever, my son. Major Ai H. McMahon, and Major 
Bj B. N. Gurdonidiscover^ near Chitral a coi^lomerate, quartzite 
awd limestone which bear a strong resemblance in their appearance, 
assodation and mo^ of occurrence to the typical Blaini series of 
the area. In the limestone member, of this series of Chitr^ 
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a number of fossils in an extremely good state of preservation were 
found, wbich have been catefully examined bj Mr. W. H. 
Hudlestfin, F. R. S., and have been declared to be of Devonian 
age. If the suggestion, that tlie Chitral series repi’esents the 
Blaini beds of the Simla area, .•should be confirmed by subsequent 
observers, the conglomerates of the Chamba area may be accepted 
as of Devonian age at the latest, 

I have mentioned in the preceding pages that critioid stems are 
abundant in one of the beds of the Carbo-Triassic sei ies in Chamba, 
Mr. Richard Ljdekker formed the opii.ion, from the description of 
Mr. Bridges Jjee, the first discoverer of these fossils, that the 
limestones in which they occur aie not older than Carboniferous or 
younger than Trias. 

As to the exact period in winch tlie crumpling of the strata in 
the Chamba area took place, we have, I think, two limits in time for 
our guidance. The oldest limit is determined by the fact that Eocene 
marine beds are now found at an elevation of 2(i,000 feet in Zanskar. 
The youngest limit is determined by the fact that tlie Upper Siwalik 
strata in the Chamba aiea contain numei'ons boulder.-^ of grartitoid 
gneiss, which were apparently derived from neighbouring outciops 
of tfiis rock, and to allow for the various secondary changes which 
have occurred in the gneissose-granite, 1 infer that its actual eruption 
must have occurred at the end of the Eocene or at the commence- 
ment of the Miocene period. The Dalhousie gneissose-granite, judged 
from the study of its microscopic characters, is not a rock of extreme 
abyssal type, but approaches mote nearly to rocks which have been 
consolidated within a comparativ'ely short distance from the surface. 
Considering, therefoi e, the great length, measured in years, of our 
geological periods, there s* ems to be sulBcir nt time between the end 
of the Eocene period and the Upper Tertiaiy era for a rock of this 
character to be erupted, consolidated and exposed by denudation to 
the open air, where it would have given rise to the boulders now 
included in the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. 

Al though 1 think the granites of the Cliamba area belong to 
one age, it does not follow that they were necessarily erupted at 
precisely the same stage in the crumpling of the rocks. Indeed, I 
think there is some ground for regaiding the outer band of granite, 
seen at Dalhousie, as slightly older thantheinner band. The outer 
band, until it passes beyond the boundary of the Chamba State, 
is wonderfully uniform in its thickness, and does not seem to haver 
been much affected in this respect by the extreme contortion 
which took place along the axis of the Ravi. 

The beds above the outer band are bent as one might bend a 
green bough across one’s knee, and the strain at this point, at the 
time of the eruption of the inner band of the granite, was so 
intense that the inner, and presumably younger, mass of molten 
material was so pinched that its outcrop suddenly dwindles from 
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a breadth of 6| miles to a thickness of only 250 feet, and the 
corresponding foliation at the point of compression was more 
intense than at any other point along the outcrop. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott’s classical memoir “ On the Geological 
Structure and Relations of the Southern Portion of the Himalayan 
Range, between the rivers Ganges and Ravee,” which forms the 
basis of all sub’^equeot detailed work of local areas in the N.-W. 
Himalayas, will bo found in Vulnme III of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India, published in 1865, and references to 
the Dalhousie-Cliamba area will be found at pages 63, 64, 72 and 
73 of the above Memoir. Following is a list of papers on the 
Geology of the Chamba area, written by me, and published 
between 1881 and 1902 : — 

(1) Note on the Section from Pdngi via the S^ch Pass. 

Records, G. 8. L, Vol. XIV, p. 305. 

(2) The Geology of Dalhousie. 

Records, G. 8. J., Vol. XV, p. 34. 

(3) The Geology of Chamba. 

Records, G. 8. L, Vol. XVI, p. 35. 

(4) On the Microscopic Structure of some Dalhousie Rocks. 

Records, G. 8, /.,Vol. XVI, p. 129. 

(5) On the altered Basalts of Dalhousie. 

Records, G. 8. 1., Vol. XVI, p. 178. 

(6) On tha Microscopic Structure of some Sub-BimMayan Rocks, 

of Tertiary Aga : Records, G. 8. L, Vol. XVI, p. 186. 

(7) The Geology of Chuiri ; Records, G. 8. I., Vol. XVII, p. 53. 

(8) On the Microscopic Structure of some Himalayan Granites and 

Gneissose-Granites : Records, G. 8. L, Vol. XVII, p. 53. 

(9) Fragments of Slates and S'hists embedded in the Gneissose- 

Granite of the N.-W. Himalayas; Records, G, 8, I., Vol. 

XVII, p. 168. 

(10) Further Notes on the Geology of Chamba: Records, G. 8. T. 

Vol. XVIII, p. 179. 

(11) Pressure Metamorphism with reference to the Foliation of the 

Himalayan Gneissose-Granite ; Records, G. 8. I,, Vol. XX, 

p. 203. 

(12) The Geological History of the Himalayas. 

Presidential Address. 

Proceedings, Geologists’ Association, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 

(13) Som^ S triictural Oh uMctei’istms of the Granite of the N.-W. 

Himalayas. 

Presidential Address. 

^Proceedings, Geologists’ Association,. Vol, XIV* 

Part 7, May 1896. 
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{44) Oranite of t4te Biin4lajftS. 

Gsal. Mag., Maj 1587. 

(15) dranita of tba S»i^aj4M 

Geol. Mag., Februarj 1888. 

(16) Notes on the Crneissose-Crramte of the HimAlayafi. 

Pwt K A^eof Oranite. 

Part 2. Origin of FoKatbn. 

Geol. Mag., Decade IV, Vol. IV, pp. 304-^313 and 
345 — 355, Jniy and Angust 1897. 

(17) Fossils of the Hindu Khoosh. 

(Gives age of fossils in a limestone, correlated with that of the 
Blaini series). 

Joint papers by General McMahon and Mr. W. H. Hndles- 
ton, P.BA, FX.S., F.O.S. 

Geol. Mag., Decade IV, Vol. IX, pp. 3 — 8 and 49 — 58, 
January and February 1902. 

The Flora of Chamba cannot be aaid to be as yet completely 
known, though different portions liave been explored (Dr. T. 
Thomson, 1848, Sir G. Watt, 1878), and valuable collections made 
by Messrs. Lace, Ellis and others. The outer Chamba Himalaya 
closely resembles that of Simla, but in Chamba a higher proportion 
of temperate zone forms reaches the exterior ranges : on the other 
hand, certain sub-tropical types, such as epiphytic orchids, find their 
western limit on the watershed between the Ravi basin and the 
Kangra VaUey. From Sindhara (some 5,000 feet below the hill- 
station of Dalhousie) to the capital of (lharaba the flora of the Ravi 
Valley hardly differs from that of the corresponding gorges of the 
Satlaj, or of the Chenab in Jammu. Trees and plants of European 
aspect are scarcely seen, while Indian forms predominate, such as 
the candlestick Euphorbia (often misnamed “ Cactus ”), the large 
taur chmber {Bauhinia Vahlit), the amultds or ‘Indian Laburnum” 
(Cassia Fistula), several thorny Acacias, the “ amla ” (Phyllanthus 
Emblica), sundry species of Ficus, bamboos, a sub- tropical barberry, 
and the curious Pr insepia (behkar beUi). Above 3,000 feet leas 
tropical assemblages appear, woods of Pinus longifolia, with as- 
sociated shrubs and herbs, often twiners : in places the wild olive 
(Oled eusfidatd) occurs ; while several kinds of clematis, a climbing 
rose and a tall azure-blossomed larkspur are abundant. At 6,000 feet 
oak coppice with the scarlet Rhododendron, Fieris (both of the heath 
order), Indigofera and Desmodium replace the pine woods. At 
Kalatop (near Dalhousie) the mixed temperate forest is exemplified 
in great perfection, the characteristic firs and pines of the moist N.- 
W. Himalaya being mingled with holm-oaks, flowering-chestnuts, 
maples, hollies, elms, yew, Celtis, Buonymus and walnut, with an 
undergrowth of guelder roses ( Viburnum), Staplyea, honeysuckles , 


aj Bj Hr. J. B. Druiiffiotid, I.C.8. 
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Spirasas, meadow-rues, Arisamas (cobra-plants), balsams and ane- 
mones, and large vines {Vitis and Hydrangea) mantling the stems 
and branches. There are fine cedar (Deodar) forests about Khajiar, 
and, where properly conserved, from 6,000 to 10,000 feet above 
sea-level ; also in the valleys of the Chandrabhaga (Ohenab) basin 
in Pangi ; higher up the valley all conifers diminish rapidly, till in 
Chamba-Lahul patches of Finns excelsa, scattered pencil cedars 
and juniper-scrub alone represent their family. At alpine levels 
on the upper Ravi, and in sheltered glens of the Chenab basin, birch, 
ash of two kinds, hazel and wild currants flourish ; in Ptegi 
towards the borders of Kashmir the hawthorn and wild gooseberry 
and the Finns Gerardiana (edible pine) are frequent, also a species 
of wych-hazel (Farrotia Jacquemontiana) which gives its name 
Qcildr) to the chief place in the Valley. 

Throughout Chamba, from 7,000 feet above the sea to the 
limit of herbaceous vegetation, the smaller plants are, for the most 
part, allied to west- Asian or mid-European types, sometimes the 
actual species are identical ; in tho arid part of the Chenab basin 
mid-Siberian and Tibetan types are prominent ; a Crambe allied to 
the English seakale, and a gigantic asphodel {Eremnrvs himalaievs) 
are striking plants in this region. There are few peculiar types ; 
Sir G. Watt has described a Crowfoot (Eanuncrthis pangiensis) and 
an Arabia {A. bijuga), which, so far, have been found in Pang! 
exclusively. [T. Thomson, Western Bimdlaya and Tibet, 330-49 : 
‘jP. H. in Journ. of the A gri.-Bort. Soc. of Ind., Vol. F, Ft. Ill, 
N. IS., p. 95 ; Watt, in Journ. of the Linn. Soc. {Botany, Vol, 
XVIU).] 

This list has been compiled by Mr. J. C. McDonell, Imperial 
Forest Service, retired, who collected in the State during the years 
1881 to 1888, when in charge of the forests; it is probable that 
other species have been found since then, as several collectors have 
visited this region in subsequent years, but as their information is 
not available the ferns are given as found by him, -with such 
additions as have come under his notice. The Chamba State is 
rich in these non-flowering plants compared with the adjoining 
State of Kashmir, the number of species with varieties being 
132, while Kashmir has probably not more than 80, but the latter 
number is open to correction. From the list it will be seen that 
the genus Asplenium is the richest, having no less than 22 species 
and varieties; Polypodium and Kephrodium come next with 19 and 
18. One of the most interesting species is Athyrium McDonell i, 
a single plant of which was first discovered by the compiler of this 
list, in 1882, in the Chadbhent Nala, and, though searched for, it 
was not again found till he went to Kashmir in 1891. So far as 
he is awaife it has not been traced in Chamba, though it is common 
in the Kashmir Valley at an elevation of from five to six thousand 
feet. 
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Tbibk Dicksonix. 

Woodsia eloDgata (H. E.). 

Tbibc bavALtus. 

LeucOBtegia immerea (Wall) 

Do. palchra (Don.) var. Delavayi. 

Do. do. yar. paendo 0} stcpteiis. 

Gystopteria fragilia (Bernh.) 

Tribe Pterid*. 

Adiantam lonnlatam (Bnrm.) 

Do, candatam (d). 

Do. do. yar B. Edgeworthii. 

Do. oapillaa Veneria (L). 

Do. do. do. yar. Wattii 

Do. Vennatom (Don.) 

Do. pedbtam (L). 

Cheildanthes fragrana (Swartz). 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Szoyitzii (F. and Meyer) 
farinosa (Kanlf). 

do. (a) yar. anceps (Blandford). 
do. (b) yar. Dalhoaaiee. 
do. (c) yar. griaes. 


subyilloea (H. K.) 

i (C. 


B. C.) 


albo-tnargiuata 

_ , rufa (Ijon). 

Onychiam Japonicnm (Eiinze). 

Do. do. yar. maltiseotam (Henderaon). 

Cryptogramme oriapa (R. Br). 

Fellea Stelleri (Gmelin) Pellea gracilis. 

Do. nitidnla (Wall). 

[Pteria longitolia (L). 

Do. cretica (L). 

Do. qoadrianrita (Betz). 

Do. pellaoida var. stenophylla (B. and Grey) 

Do. ezcelaa (Gand). 

Do. aqnilioa (L). 

Gsmpteris Wallicbiana (Ag) 

Tbibe Blechne^. 

Woodwardia radicans (Smith). 

Tribe AsPLENiCiB. 

Aapleninm altemans (Walt). 


viride (Budson). 
triobomanes (L). 
aeptentrionale (L.). 
nnilaterale var, adqin (Alko.) 
beterocarpom (WhH). 
laciiiiatom var. planioanle (Wall). 
Hekinenae (Hance). 
adiaruum-idgrum (1^). 
fontanum (Bernh ). 
variana (tl K. and Hr.y) 
Athyrium apmnloanm (K ng). 

Do. Ihelyptp^oid^8 (Ylicbx.). 

Do. maorooarpnm (Blume). 

Do. nigripes (Metr). 

Do. Solenopteria (Ennze). 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Chfl forest below Balnn— rare. 


Pangi. 

Rare. 

Beddome aaya should be bullosa. 


On the top of Oiyanknnd Range 
— rare. 


Rare— found below Pritbviior 
tower. 


KhajiAr rare. 


Obahm Statb.J 


ferns. 
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51 

62 

63 

54 

55 
5t) 

67 

68 

69 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

6» 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


Athyrium 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

t'o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


McDonelH (Bedd), 
Filix foeinin<i (Bernh). 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
61 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 
88 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 


101 

102 

103 

104 
106 
106 

107 

108 
109 


a) var. dentigernm. (Wa'l). 

( 6) do. peotioatam (Wall), 
c) do. Htcennatom (Cl»rke). 

i d) do. r.-tU8am (■ larke). 
c) do. rupe^trie (Hope). 

Bohin peri (A. Br). 
fimbriatam (Wall). 

do, var. sphaeopleroidea (Clarke) 

do var. eqnumatanj (Clarke), 

folioloanm (Wall), in Bedd. Soppll, P, 97] 
Diplezium Jxponicnm (Thonb), 

Do. polypodiodes (Meit ), 

Do, latifolinm (Doe). 

Do. ^ nmbrosum (.1. Sm ) var. maltioaadatom. 
Anieogoniam esculentatn (Pusl). 

Hemidiotynm ceteraoh (L). 

Taiss AspiDiej;. 

Aapidium aurioalatum \ ar osapitosum (Wall), 

Do. var lenrom (lion). 

Do, var. margiuacam (Wall). 

Do. ilioifoliam (Don), 

Do. Tbomsoni (H. K). 

Polyatioham aonieatam (Lin.) var. rufo-barbatnm 
(Wall). ' 

Do. do. var. oontortnm (Hope). 

Do. Pteaoottianam (Wall). 

Do. do. var. Bakerianmn (Atk.). 

Cyrcomiam faloatam (Lin.) var. oaryotidenm (Wall). 

Do. oioatariam (Lin.). 

Laatrea aristata (Lin.) var. affiois (Wall). 


First discovered in 1882 in Chad* 
bhent. 


AtHnsont var. Andersoni, 


Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Oohthodes (Kze) 

thelypteris (Desv.). 

Bmnoniana (Wall), 
barbigera (H .pe) 

odo'ito’oma ( Moore) see Fiiix Mas. 

Fills Maa(Li) var. prtentlsfima. 

do do fibrillosa ( Urk.-). 

do. do. Sohimperiana (Hochot) 

do. d'>. pand ■ (•''lark-), 

do. do, O'-chleaca (Don) 

do. do. elengata (H. E. and 

G'.). 

do. odontoloma (Moore). 


Do, do. 

Do. Sparsa (Don). 

Do. spinalaiavar re,mota (Bedd.). 

Do. orenata (Clarke), 

Do. Beryana (Wall). 

Do. tenerioaolis (Wall) 

Nepbrodium aridnin (H K and B K). 

Do. Moalmeinens (Bedd.) 

Do. pennigernm (HI). 

Do, mobe iDeser) ,,, ,,, 

Tbibv. PotYPoms*. 
Phegopteris anri.-nlata (W-Jl) 

Do. Volgaris ( nett.) 

Do. diatans (Don^. 

Oo. dryopteris (l,). 

Do. rngnlosati) (Labill) 

Goniopteris prolifera (Eorb.). 
oniophlebitim amoenam (Wall). 

Do. miororhizoma (Clarke), 

'•iphoboins fisuns (H. K. and B. K.) 


Nephraiiura proUxum, 
Khaji&r lake. 


If. cochleatwn' 


Ooniophtrfk multilincata, 
N. paraaiticam. 


below Kalatop forest. 
Polypo.ium phegcyteris. 


P. punctata,^ 
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No. 

Nam*. 

Bkharks. 

110 

Drynaria mollis (Bedd.) 

P. rivalse. Forest below Balnn- 

111 

Pleopeltis linearis (Thunb). 


112 

Do. simple* (Ser). 


113 

Do. clatbrata (Clarke). 


114 

Do. tnembranacea fDon). 


115 

Do. hastata (Thtinby 


116 

Do. malacodon (Hook). 


117 

Do. do, var. B. majus. 


118 

Do. do. var. Stewartii 

Sacb Pass. 

119- 

Do. Ebenipes (Hook). 



Tribe GBAMMiiiDBa;. | 


120 

Nothochlsena marant® (L). 


121 

Do, vellea (R. Br.). 


122 

Leptogramme Totta (Schl.). 


123 

Do. anrita var. Leviogii (Clarke). 

. 

124 

Syngramme fraxinea (Don). 


125 

Do. vestita (Wall). 


126 

Osmnnda Claytoniana (L). 


127 

Do. regalia (L) .. ... ... 

Bhandal valley. 

128 

Dygodium Japonicum (Lin.). 


129 

Ophiogloaanm volgatam (L) 

Eaintbli forest. 

130 

Botrychium Virginianam (Lin.). 


131 

Do. Do. var. lanuginosnm (Wall). 



The Fauna of Ohamba is as varied as its climate. In the 
higher ranges, near the snow line, are to be found the snow 
leopard or ounce, the ibex, the marmot, the ermine weasel, and the 
hill fox. At somewhat lower elevations live the red bear, the taTiVy 
and the musk deer. Below them are the black bear, leopard, gural, 
sarao, hyaena, langi'or and Rhesus monkeys, pine martens, wild- 
cat, flying squirrel ; while near Barnota, on the borders of Bhadra- 
wah, there is a small herd of Kashmir stags {bdrasiagha), which is 
closely preserved by His Highness, In the lower valleys there are 
the jackal, barking deer {munfjac) and wild pig; and on the banks of 
the Ravi otters are fairly numerous. 

While I was in Chamba I observed two hundred-and-sixty 
five species of birds. There are six kinds of pheasants : the 
mondl or nilgur {lophophorus impeyanus), the horned pheasant or 
fulgcir {ceriornis melanorephala) ; the hoJclds or kuhrola {purrasia 
macrolopha) ; the cher or chdman {phananui Wallichii) ; the kalij or 
Jcolsa (euploeamui aihocristatus), and the snow pheasant or galaund 
(tetraogallus Bimalayensis). The chahor or chuhru {raccabis 
chukor) is common throughout the State, extending beyond the 
snow line into Pangi. The lerioa or biju {lerwa nivicold) is to be 
found in packs along the first snowy range, but does not appear to 
go north of the Chenab, There is only one species of wood-par- 
tridge, the Bdrti chakru (arboricola Torquedla), which is found in 
the forests where the horned pheasant and koklds hve. The 
peacock or mohr {pavo cristatiis) and black partridge or hdla Utar 


(1) By Colonel C, H, T, Maraball, late Superintend ent o C 
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( Francolinus vulgaris) are to be found in the lower reaches of the 
Ravi Valley. The grey quail (coturnix communis) is only a 
passenger through the State, but stays sometimes for a fortnight 
or month in April en route to the breeding places. The woodcock 
or chinjarol {scolopax rusticola) breeds in thickets at an elevation of 
ten or eleven thousand feet. They only come down to the Chamba 
Valley when driven from their Imunts by snow, but never stay 
longer at the lower levels than is absolutely necessary. During one 
severe winter 66 were shot in and around the town of Chamba. 
The solitary snipe {gallinago solitaria) and the woodsnipe (g. nemo- 
ricola) breed in the higher ranges, but do not appear to come down 
to the valleys as the woodcock does. Several species of wild duck 
pass through in the spring and autumn ; they very seldom rest in 
the Kavi Valley on their way up to the lakes where they breed, 
but numbers stay for a day, on a marsh near the town, when 
returning to the plains. Specimens of seven species have been 
obtained. The geese never stay on their journey up or down. Ten 
species of the columbidas occur. The two found furthest north are 
the snow pigeon or bajal {columha leuconota) which lives up among 
the snows with the galaund, the lerwa, the rose-finch, and the 
chough, and the blue rook (c. rupestris), which breeds in Pangi 
in the precipitous cliffs overhanging the Chenab. The Himalayan 
woodpigeon (pahmbus casiotis) is fairly common : these and the 
snow pigeons come down in very large flocks in the winter about 
the town. The kokla {i^phenncercus spkenurus) and the four common 
species of doves (turtur) are found within the limits of the ^tate. 

Numerous species occur of the Raptores or birds of prey. 
The great Lammergeyer {Gif pact us burbntus), which measures nine 
feet across the wings, is common, as also are the four vultures that 
are seen in the plains, and the Himalayan vulture or bara g%d. The 
goshawk {astur palumb'triux), which is valued for sporting purposes, 
breeds in the higher forests ; these birds are caught in the autumn 
in nets baited with live pigeons, and a female, which is most prized 
for hawking, fetches from Rs. 50 to 80. The male is called jfwrra 
and the female baCz. There are two species of fajcon, and two of 
sparrow-hawks. The golden eagle or miirinri {aquila ehry^sehts), 
may be met with in the interior : a reward is placed on its head, as 
it plays havoc among pheasants in the breeding season. This eagle 
is used for hawking wild sheep in Yarkand : it is carried in the chase 
on a pole held by two men on horseback. There are also the crested 
and the serpent eagles ; the buzzard fmteo {plumipes), the common 
kite, four kinds of large, and five of small owls. The calls of the 
latter are peculiar: the Scops owl sounds like ehok chulc, chuTc chok. 
This and the double whistle of thb pigmy owlet are heaid in aU the 
forests' in the summer months. 

Nine species of swallows and swifts, called rharairi by the 
natives, and -three of nightjars {caprimulgus) occur : the weird 
dismal cries of the latter, like the sound of a stone skidding along 
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C®APJE,!A. ice, are hea'ni all the night through in June and July, about 
Dalhousie and Khaj ar. There is a pair of pied kingfishers, orji/ 

Ai®e®8- butdra, about every ten or twelve miles along the larger streams in 

otberUrds. the interior ; they breed in holes in precipitous banks over water- 
falls. ! he Kingfisher of the plains is only an occasional visitor. 

Among other birds to be found in Chamba are two kinds of 
parrots, eight of woodpeckers, the wryneck, two barbets, four cuc- 
ki»os, on-^of which (ctt' i/Zfuf himaiayexuu') has a most peculiar chU ; 
he sits with his long tail erect and throat pulled out, and booms 
out deep notes, something between the notes of the hoopoo and the 
green pigeon. The nxthat'-ly tree creeper, sun bird, and hoopoo are 
fairly common. Seven kinds of shrikes come in the summer and 
breed in the Ravi Valley. Of the thrush family there are twenty 
distinct species. 'I’he golden orioles, stonechats, winchats, redstarts 
(six species), tom-tits (four species), nutcrar'kers, jays, magpies 
(four species , buntings (four species), sparrows (four species), 
starlings (five species), siskins, bulbuls (three species), wrens, 
warblers (thiilieen species), and flycatchers all find a liome in one 
part or anotlier of Cbamba. Up among the snows hve the Alpine 
chough and the beautiful rose-finch. 

On the banks of the streams the traveller sees t'le water ouzel, 
wbiteheaded redstart, blue whistling thrusli, pied kingfisher, sootted 
forktail, and the little forktail. Five kinds of grey and yellow wag- 
tails arrive in Otiamba Valley in February, but by the end of March 
they have all departed. In August one year I saw a number of 
grey wagtails {motacUla aJha and melanofjfi) on a stony plain near 
the top of the Saoh Pass (14,328 feet). The most beautiful 
birds in the forests are the scarlet and black minivets. The hen- 
birds are yellow and grey ; the young males are the same colour as 
the females, and in the spring time interesting specimens may be 
obtained in the transition stage, wiien the yellow feathers are 
turning orange and red, and (jrey ones gradually becoming black. 
The naturalist will also find six kinds of pipit-i, the grosbeak, bull- 
finch, and goldfinch common in parts. Lastly, of the water birds 
and waders, he can obtain three species of the water pheasant or 
Jacana, two kinds of coot, the grey heron, the bittern, the little 
grebe, two terns and two cormorants. 

Shooting Shooting is not allowed within the limits of the Chamba State 

Idoensee. without a license. Licenses are current for the calendar year and 
are limited in number. Appl cations for licenses to shoot should 
be addres-ed to the Private Secretary to His Highness the Raja of 
Chamba, and should be accompauied by the prescribed fee. The 
fee at present is Rs. 10 for a license to cover the sh oting of small 
game, and Rs. 25 for a license to cover the shooting of large and 
small game. Sportsmen wishing to shoot within the Chamba State 
should apply to the Private Secretary to the Raja for a copv of the 
Rulos cm the subject. 
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Snakes are numerous in the lower xaDeys and the most 
poistnous are the hhai- pa (cobra). sanTcTichor, and ratir-, of the less 
poisonous kinds the piincipal are, hai' s, sotar and ndii. The sotar 
is of unifoim thicknees and is believed to have a mouth at each mad, 
and is therefore called domunha. It is not very poisonous and any 
one bitten by it -will, according to popular belief, be bitten again 
once every yea»-. The nag is a whrtish-coloured snake that frequents 
the walls of houses and is said »o drink milk. Puja and incense 
are offered to it, and its presence is regarded as a good omen. 

There is gcod fishing in the Bavl and its larger tributaries. 
The mahdsir is caught below the capital ; other fish are the khikh- 
ydr, galdi, dogru, gaddan and jappe. The khikhydr is a large fish, 
the others are small. Fishing is usually done with the nt't, but 
also with the hook. There are said to be no fish in the Chandra- 
bhaga in State territory. 

As the Statf^ is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging from 
2,000 to 21 ,000 feet, every variety of chmate is found within its 
borders from the sCmi-trcpical to the semi-arctic. In the lower 
parts of the Bhattiyat mzdrat, most of which is in the Beas Valley, 
the climatic conditions are similar to those of Kangra and the 
general t^iwahk area. Being for the most part at a low altitude, 
ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the heat in summer is intense 
though less than that of the plains. The rainy season is heavy and 
I roh ngcd, wuih the wintei s are pleasant and equable, with only a 
moderate degree of variation between the day and night tempera- 
tures. tsnow seldom falls, but in severe winters it occasionally 
reaches as low as 2,000 feet. In the higher portions of the 
Bhaitiyat wizdrat, adjoining the high range, the climHte is tempe- 
rate, the rainfall in this region is very heavy, and in winter snow 
lies for some months to a considerable depth on the spurs from 
the high range, as well as on the main range itself. 

In the Bavi Valley the climstic conditions vary with the 
altitude. In the lower p> rtion of the veUev, from the capital down- 
waids, ti<y ate of a semi-ticpio : 1 chaiacttr. The heat is gr* at, 
and the ramy season we l ma iked, while the wii ter is mild, and 
the snowfnll light. In the capital tht max n um temperature re- 
corded is 108’3 and the minimum SO'3; the mean m»<x mum 77'7 
and the mean minimum 56‘5; lange 21*2; mean humidity 60; and 
mean cloud amount 5. Fiom the capital upwards the conditions 
aie more severe, and vary from the temperate to the semi-arctic. 
Arctic condiiii ns prevail along the high langfs for several months 
in winter, and tl e pai-fts are then blocked with sn* w. In the' 
Bial maur uizarot the summer is mild, but the winter is severe. 

In the Cl andrabhaga Valley the climate is temperate in sum- 
mer, and semi-arctic in winter As the lowest altitude in the 
Pangi Vallej is 7,000 feet, no gr.-at I eat is felt. The summer is 
exceedingly mild and pleasant, while owing to the scanty rain^l 
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the de^ee of humidity is always low. The winter, however, is 
very severe. Snow commences to fall ih October, but does not lie 
permanently till December, after which the whole valley is under 
snow till March or April. All communication with the outer world 
is then cut off, and intercourse is difficult even between the 
centres’^of population in the valley. 

The only available statistics are for the capital, where the 
maximum yearly rainfall recorded is 80'41 inches ; the minimum 
33'72 inches; and the yearly average 49'73 inches. The major 
portion of the rainfall is deposited during the summer months 
from June to September ; the average being 25‘34 inches, while 
the average between January and May is 20-75 inches. The 
remaining months of the year, from October to December, show an 
average of only 3 64. The fall is heaviest on the Dhaula Dhar and 
Pangi Ranges. In Dalhousie the maximum is 143-30 inches, and 
the minimum 52-57 inches, with a yearly average of 86-35 inches. 

No statistics are available for the separate wizdrats. In 
Bhattiyat, south of the Dhaula Dhar, the rains are heavy, and the 
Ravi Valley also receives a fair proportion of moisture ; the lowest 
average probably being in the Brahmaur %cizdrat. Owing to the 
great altitude of the Pangi Range the rain clouds deposit most of 
their contents on its southern slopes, and only a scanty supply 
reaches the Chandrabhaga Valley, which falls in light showers, 
chiefly in July and August. The yearly average is probably not 
more than 25 inches. At Kailung in British Lahul the maximum 
annual rainfall, including snt w, is 38'79 inches, the minimum 14-51 
inches; and the yearly average 23*20 inches. 

In the Kavi floods are common during the rains, and bridges 
are often damaged or washed away, but little harm is ever done 
to cultivation. In the Chandrabhaga floods occur in spring. Dur- 
ing winter the river is low and clear and usually frc'zen over, while 
great banka of snow are piled up in the narrow parts of the gorge. 
These begin to break up with the rise of the river, on the approach 
of summer, and may suddenly yield to the pressure of the great 
volume of water above them. The same result may follow w&n a 
landslip, which has partially or completely dammed up the current, 
suddenly gives way. In Pangi and Lahul the rainy season is so 
light that.it has little effect on the volume of the river. 

Earthquakes are of frequent occuirence. Tie most severe 
and destructive in living memory was that of 4th April 1905, which 
caused great damage to propeity, especially in Brahmaur, but 
happily without much loss of life. 
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Section B— History. 

Chamba, sheltered by its snovr-clad mountain barriers, has j « 

had the rare fortune of escaping the successive waves of Moslim _1_ ’ 
invasions which, in tlie Plains of the Punjab, have swept away all History, 
monuments of old-Indian civilisation. The result is that in this Arch»olog 
petty Bill State ancient remains are more abundant and better 
preserved than in any other part of the Province. In Kashmir 
the proud temples of Lahtaditya and his successors were ruthlessly 
destroyed by Sikandar Butshikan; in that centre of Sanskril" 
learning only a few poor fragments of inscriptions have come 
to light. Tn Chamba the brazen idols of Meru-varman, nearly 
contemporaneous with the temple of Martand, still stand in their 
ancient shrines of carved cedar wood. Copper-plate grants issued 
by the early rulers of Chamba, whose names 6gure in the Eaja- 
tarangini, are still preserved by the descendants of the original 
donees, who enjoy the granted lands up to the present day. 

Chamba, the oldest of the very few Hill States which have surviv- 
ed the turbulent days of Sikh ascendency, is not only a store-house 
of antiquities, but is in itself a relic of the past, invaluable to the 
student of India’s ancient history. 

The ancient remains of Chamba first drew the attention of 
the pioneer of Indian Archaeology — Sir Alexander Cunningham. His 
visit, however, was too short to do full justice to the subject. In 
two notes inserted in his Archaeological Reports'^^ he gives an \ 
account of the principal temples in Chamba Town, and in the f 
ancient capital, Brahmaur. He notices particularly the inscriptions * 
of Meru-varman in Brahmaur and Chhatrarhi, and treats briefly 
of three copper-plate grants and one stone inscription found in 
the town. The oldest and most important of these three plates 
was subsequently edited and fully discussed by Professor Kielhorn 
of the Goettingen University.*^^ 

The whole wealth of antiquarian, especially epigraphical 
material has, however, only come to light during the last five years. 

Prolonged tours through the different parts of Chamba, including 
the Chandrabhaga Valley, have enabled me to inspect the many 
ancient temples and to collect some hundred and fifty inscriptions, 

I'anging from the 6th to the 17th centuries. These will be mide 
the subject of a separate publication of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. 

The numerous ancient temples of Chamba State are of two Monuiunm. 
distinct types which may conveuiently be designated as HaU 
temple and Plains temple. The latter, entirely built of stone and 
usually decorated with carvings, is the well-known Hindu temple 


(1) By J. Th. Vogel, Ph. D., Saperintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Cirol^ 

(2) Archaeological Survey fteport, Vol. XIV, pp. 109 ff. aad Vol. XXI, pp. 134 IP, alio 

AnOieut Geography p. 141. j 

(3) ladiw Antiquary, Vol. XVII, 1888, p, 7 S. ,• 
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CHAP. I, B. of the Plains "with its conical spire {shikhara), from which it is 
TTia tOTj. technically denoted as shikhara or spired temple. For a descrip- 
tion of tliis type I may refer to Fergusson’s standard work on 
ro ffioogy. jjjjjjaTi Architecture.'^) The_jternples in Cliamba_lDwn belong all 
to this type with the exception of that of» Chamunda. They 
consist of a single cella in which the image is placed, and have 
no ante-room (mmidapa) as, for instance, is found in the Baijnath 
Temple, in the Kangra District.*^) They are entered through an 
ornamental porch usually supported by two pillars. A peculiar 
feature of the shikhara temples, in Chamba and other hill tracts, is 
the umbrella-shaped covering of wood or zinc placed over and 
around the amalaka stone which forms the top of the spire. This 
awkward excrescence serves the useful purpose of protecting the 
building against heavy snow-fall, and would alone suffice to show 
that the shikhara temple originated in the Plains, and was intro- 
duced in the Hills at a comparatively late date. This we may 
also conclude from the circumstance that the Vishnu temples all 
belong to this type, whilst the shrines dedicated to a Devi or Naga 
are all Hill temples. For there is reason to assume that the Devi 
and Naga worship represents the original cult of the Hills, whereas 
j Vishnuism was introduced in the 10th century. 

Temples^'' The chief temple of Chamba, that of Lakshmi-Narayan, with 
its image of white marble, was founded at that time ; but it is 
impossible to decide how far the present building represents the 
original shrine. We know at least of one restoi’ation by Raja 
Partap Singh. Two copper-plate inscriptions issued by this ruler, 
in A.D. 1582, mention that the temple was consecrated, whence 
we may infer that the restoration amounted to a complete renova- 
tion of the building. One plate mentions also the Chandragupta 
Temple which belongs to the same group. It is a linga shrine, 
likewise ascribed to Sahilla, the founder of Chamba. Between these , 
two temples there is a modern temple dedicated to Radha-Krishnf 
by Sadha, the Rani of Raja Jit Singh. According to an inscription 
in the vernacular it was consecrated in the Vikrama year 1882, 
i.e., A.D. 1825. The three remaining temples of this group ai'e 
that of Gauii-Shankar containing a well-modelled brass image of 
Shiya and his spouse, the Trimukh linga temple and that of 
Lakshmi-Damodar. Consequently three out of these six temples 
are dedicated to Vishnu and three to Shiva. 

There are two more Vishnu temples of the shikhara type in 
\ Chamba Town. Earliest in date is that of Hari Rai, profusely 
; decorated with carvings, but unfortunately crammed between the 
clumsy Chaugan Gate and an unsightly goods-shed. Its founda- 

(1) History of Inditrn and Eastern Architecture, London 1S99, pp. 221 ff. 

(2) The six temples near the Palace have been providfd with smaU pavilions built on 
against the facade ; but these are modern additions, which in reality formed no part of the 
original buildirg, 

(3) One of these plates commences :~Shri samvat 68 Baishdkh ^avishte 9 8hr{ hare Ndrd- 
yane de dehre pratiehth hoi. 
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tion bj Salakara-varman is mentioned in a copper-plate inscription CHAP. I, B- 
of the 11th century. 'BMarf. 

The other temple, that of Bensi Gopal, in the vicinity of the Arohaology. 
Palace, is of a much later date. In a copper-plate of Eaja Bala- 1^ 
bhadra, of A.D. 1595, mention is made of the consecration of a 
I temple of Gopal, which presumably is the one in question, as no 
other temple of this name is known to exist in the town. 

Finally, we must note two shikhara temples dedicated to Devi. 

That of Vaireshvari or Bhagayati outside the town is remarkable \ 
for its fine sculptures. 'I'he^' short inscriptions under the niches ‘ 

*. seem merely to ^contain the names of the artisans employed in 
the construction of the building, but give no certain clue to its 
date. The temple of Champavati on the north side of the Chaugan \ 
contains a stone image of Durga sla;dng the Buffalo-demon. In ' 
the court-yard of this temple we note a dilapidated shrine of 
small size which shelters the images of Vasuki Naga (or Baski 
Nag) and his wazir. Originally the Naga king had a more spacious 
residences which was destroyed by fire in the year 1898. Since 
• then he has found a refuge with the Devi. 


The shikhara temples beyond those in the town are very few 
in number. At Brahmaur, the ancient capital, there are two 
buildings of this type. The larger of the two is dedicated to Shiva 
under the name of Mani-mahes. It is ascribed to Meru-varman, 
who reigned about A.D. 7U0, but it is very doubtful whether the 
present building goes back to so remote a time. This much is 
certain, that the erection of a Shiva temple by Meru-varman is 
recorded in an inscription on the brass bull which stands in front 
of the temple. 

The other shikhara temple of Brahmaur, smaller in size and 
plainer in appearance, contains a brass image of Narsingh, the 
Man-hon incarnation of Vishnu. Its erection by Rani Tribhuvana-^ 
rekha is mentioned in a copper-plate inscription of Yugakara, the', 
son of Sahilla, and may, therefore, be placed in the 10th or llth;'| 
century. The Narsingh Temple suffered considerable damage in’- 
the earthquake of the 4th April 1905. 


A stone temple of a peculiar type is (hat of Chandrashekh 
(Sanskrit Chandra-shekhara) the Moon-crowned Shiva, at Saho. It 
is surmounted by a sloping slate roof, evidently of modern date. 
The two remarkable figures, however, on both sides of the entrance 
bear out that the body of the building is ancient. We shall see 
in the^ sequel that an early Sharada inscription, discovered at the 
adjoining village of Sarahan, presumably records the foundation 
of the Saho Temple. 


The small shikhara temple at Udaipur, 3 miles below Chamba, 
a specimen of a very late type, as it was erected after the 


TTie paisage runs : — Shri Divine Qopile rt dehri pratiihtha Mrii, 
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death of Eaja TJdai Singh, -which occurred in A. D. 1720. Tt 
contains three small-size images of white marble. The central 
one represents Narayana, the other two Raja Udai Singh and his 
brother Lachman Singh, who were murdered near the spot where 
the temple stands. Besides, there is a slab with the effigies of the 
Raja, and his four Ranis and eighteen maid-servants who became 
saU after his demise. This slab corresponds with the so-called 
sail pillars of Mandi and Kullu. It is the only instance of its 
kind met with in Chamba. There are, however, scattered all over 
the State, stones with one or two rudely-carved figures. These are 
known as autar stones (autar from Sanskrit aputra meaning 
“sonless”), and were erected by the relatives of a man who had died 
■without leaving male descendants to perform the shrdddha. The 
circumstance that Rdja Udai Singh died sonless led to the 
founding of the Udaipur temple, and the slab it contains evidently 
serves the purpose of an atitar stone. 

In the Chandrabhaga Valley only one temple of the shiJchara 
type is found. It is the famous sanctuary of Triloknath “ the lord 
of the three worlds,” which is another name for Avalokiteshvara, 
the popular Bodhisattva.<*> It is probably, with the Bodhi 
temple at Gaya, the only Buddhist shrine in India which has re- 
mained Buddhist up to the present day. It contains a six-armed 
image of white marble. One right hand is in the gift-bestowing 
attitude, one of the left hands holds a lotu.s, the typical attribute 
of this Bodhisattva; on his head he wears the effigy of his spiritual 
father, the Buddha of Boundless Light, Amitabha. The officiating 
priest is a lama appointed by the Eana of Triloknath who, though 
professing the Hindu religion, acts as the roanagei- of the temple. 
Triloknath is, indeed, equally worshipped by the Buddhists of 
Lahul, Ladakh and Zangskar, and by the Hindus of the neighbour- 
ing hill tracts. It is of special interest to note that the Triloknath 
Temple has a purely Indian type and must, therefore, be regarded 
as a monument of Indian Buddhism. It is curious that it is still 
kno-wn by the name of Bihar, a derivation of Sanskrit Vihara. 

The body of the temple is built of stone, the spire or sMkhara of 
small partly-moulded bricks. The porch, supported by two graceful 
piUars -with fluted shafts, is profusely adorned with carvings. 
Unfortunately the appearance of the edifice has been completely 
.spoiled owing to its ha-ving been encased in a clumsy, shed-hke 
structure, which forms an anteroom in front, and at the same time 
provides a procession-path round the temple. The whole has more- 
over been thickly white- washed so as to conceal the traces of decay. 
Engaged in the modern outer wall are two miniature shihhara 
temples in which a number of wooden masks are preserved. At 
the death of a member of the Eana’s family such a mask is prepared 

(1) Cf. My not* Triloknitb, Journal of the Agiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. LXX (19081 

I, pp. Iff. • \ 


y 
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and placed in the temple, from -whence it is on no account to be re- CHAP. I, B. 
moved. An exception is made for three masks which are used at History, 
the Ghdr or Spring festival, and are said to represent a man, a 
woman and a demon, called in the local dialect garni, mhmi and ° 
TcuUnza. The main substance of the Char festival is a performance Triioknith 
j symbolising the advent of Spring and the defeat of Winter. The 
f latter, personified as an evil demon, is represented by the bearer 
, of the hilinza mask, who is chased by the joint villagers and pelted 
- with snow balls till he retires from the village and drops his mask, 
after which he joins in a dance with the garni and mhmi mask- 
bearers. There is evidently no connection whatever between this 
festival and the cult of Avalokiteshvara. The annual fair in honour 
of this deity, which takes place on the last of Sawan, is likewise 
attended with ancient rites and sacrifices of an aboriginal type, 
which strangely contrast with the character of the Great Compas- 
sionate of Buddhism. 

The number of shikhara temples in Chamba State, leaving nm temples, 
aside the miniature ones, does not exceed fourteen (ten of 
which are found in the to-wn), but it would be difficult to count those 
of the Hill type, which are scattered everywhere along the moun- 
tain slopes and in the valleys. Their construction is extremely 
simple. They consist of a small cella, usually raised on a square 
plinth, and built of layers of rubble masonry alternating with 
beams of cedar wood. This is surmounted by a sloping roof of 
slates or wooden shingles supported by wooden posts, which form 
a verandah or procession-path round the shrine. Of the high 
pagoda- like roof met with in Kashmir, Kulu and Nepal no in- 
stances are found in Chamba. It is possible that some temples, 
f' e. g., that at Chhatrarhi, originally had a roof of this kind. Owing 
to climatic conditions the roofs of these buildings have often 
to be renewed. It must, however, be admitted that they are well 
^ calculated to shelter the shrine against the hea-vy rain and snow- 
mfaU peculiar to the hills. Though simple in their architecture, 

^^ffiome of these Hill temples are of great interest o-wing to the 
^Waborate decoration of their facades, ceilings and pillars. 

Chamba can boast of three such temples adorned Avith the oldest OeTi 
finest wood-carving found in the Alpine Pan jab. They are the temples, 
temples of Lak^ana, at Brahmaur ; that of Shakti, at t hhatrarhi ; 
and that of SSi, at Mirkula or Udaipur in Lahul. It will be notic- 
ed that these three are all dedicated to Devi. The Brahmaur and 
Chhatrarhi temples can be approximately dated ; for they contain 
brass images Avith inscriptions which record their erection by Merur 
varman, and on account of their character may be assigned to 
about A. D. 700. I have little doubt that the images are contem- 
poraneous with the temples in which they are enshrined. It should 
be remembered that the timber used for these buildings is the 
wood of the Himalayan cedar or deodar (Oedrus deodara) which, 
if well seasoned, is one of the most durable timbers existing 
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The carvings which are exposed to the weather, e. g., those on the 
facade of the Lnkshana Temple, are now much decayed, but 
wherever sheltered they exhibit an excellent state of preserv- 
ation. Tljis point is especially conspicuous in the caiwed capi- 
tals of the Shakti Temple. >y 

The plan of the Lakshana Temple differs from that described 
above, in that in front of the shrine we find an ante-room, the 
two being enclosed within a solid wall of rubble and wood 
masonry which has replaced the verandah. The fagade of this 
bn’lding^'^ is of particular interest, as in the style of its decoration 
it exhibits a close affinity to the architecture of Kashmir and 
Gandhara, and, indeed, shows traces of classical influence peculiar 
to the monuments of the North-West. Under the ridge-beam of 
the roof we notice first of all the triangular pediment with the 
trifoiled arch, a characteristic feature of the Kashmir temples. 
The seated figure in the arch is not Kali, as supposed by Cunning- 
ham, but Surya the sun-god, as is evident from the position of 
the legs. His twelve arms, holding various attributes, are presum- 
ably indicative of the twelve months of tht> year. The seven 
crouching figures along the basis of the triangle probably repre- 
sent the seven days of the week. 

Here, as well as on the architraves between the pediment 
and the doorway, we find an arrangement frequent in the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara; rows of figures in arched niches, sepa- 
rated by dwarf pilasters. In the lowermost row the figures are 
amatoiy couples which can be traced back to Graeco-Buddhist 
examples. We notice also a low of supporting, crouching figures 
frequently met with in Gandhara sculpture and corresponding to 
the Atlantes of classical art. 

The ornamentation on the lintels and jambs of the door-way 
is of a purely Indian type. Over the entrance wo find a double 
row of garland-carrying flying figures, presumably meant for 
Gandliarvas. In the upper row each of these figures is accompanied 
by a female figure seated on its hip. Along the jambs standing 
figures are placed which are difficult to identify owing to their 
decayed state. On both sides of the threshold the river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamund {i. e. the Ganges and Jamna) are still recognis- 
able, each holding a water-vessel and a lotus-stalk, and standing on 
their vehicles the crocodile {mahiro) and the tortoise. Finally, I 
wish to draw attention to the winged dragons rampant which adorn 
the upper comers of the door- way. 

The temple of Shakti Devi at Chhatrm-hi which, as we saw, 
belongs to the same period as that of Lakshana, is a good specimen 
of the Hill shrine described above. The outer doorway, however, 

(1) For a reproduction see Annual Report of the Arcbseological Stirrey, 1902-03, Plate 

XXXIV «. 

(») Cf, Feucher. L' art grico-leuddbique du Gardlilra (Paria I9t6), figuies 84-&7aiid 1C2. 
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is evidently a later addition, and the coarse frescoes on the walls of 
the cella are of qnite recent date. The ornamentation of the inner 
door-way is very similar to that of the Lakshana Temple. Here 
also we find, over the entrance, a row of flying figures — four on each 
side — the two in the centre carrying a crown, whereas the re- 
maining six are accompanied by female figures each seated on the 
^ hip of its companion. Beneath these there is a row of thirteen 
cross-legped figures, of which nine represent the Nava-grahas, i.e., 
the Sun, the Moon, the five planets — Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn — the eclipse- demon Rahu and the comet Ketu. Rahu 
is represeinted by a demon’s head without a body, in agreement 
with the rnyth told in the Furanas. It is said that Rahu stealthily 
jjartook oi- the nectar (nmrita) produced by the chmning of the 
ocean, but -was betrayed by the Sun and the Moon, who had noticed 
the theft. He was beheaded by Vishnu, but the head had become 
immortal by the use of the nectar. Since then the Rahu’s head 
persecutes the Sun and the j\Ioon and causes them to eclipse. The 
four remaining figures at the two ends possibly represent the 
Guardians of the Four Regions (Lokapalas). 

Along ' the door- jambs we find a double row of standing 
figures on etvch side of the entrance. Those of the two outer rows 
alternate with crouching animal-headed figurines, which act as 
Atlantes, and presumably are meant either for Rakshasas or for 
the Ganas of Shiva. Among the standing figures we notice to the 
right the six-faced Karbtikeya with his peacock, and Indra the 
rain-god holding a thunderbolt (vajra) and accompanied by his 
vehicle the elephant (Airavata) ; and to the left the four-ai’med 
Brahma, carrymg a rosary and a water-pot and accompanied by a 
pair of geese. The inner rows consist each of four figures. On 
the left side We i^ecognise Vishnu three-faced, the side faces being a 
lion’s and a boar’s ; and Dargi slaying the Buffalo-demon 
(Mahishasura), The two 'lowermost figures are again Ganga and 
Yamuna, the personifications of the sacred rivers of India. In the 
upper corners of the door- way we notice the same winged dragons 
as are found on the Lakshana Temple. 


The wooden pillars, with their pot-and-folia?e capitals, sup - 
porting elaloorately carved bracket-capitals in which couchant bull s 
and other'® ^.^^als have been introduced, deserve special notice. 

The te\^B of Kali, commonly called Mirkula Devi from the 
name of the “^age where it is found, is of unknown age. The 
image of the gofidess, a small brass idol of inferior workmanship, 
is inscribed with a Takari inscription, which shows it to belong to 
a late period, p^8rhap3 the 1 5th or 14th century. But I have little ‘ 
doubt that the temple in which it is enshrined is earlier than the 
image. The popular tradition that the Mirkula temple and that of 
Hidimba at Manali in Kulii were wrought by the same artisan 


Cf. Annual Report 


iof the Archaeological Survey, 1902-03, 


Plate XXIIV b. 
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deserves no credit. The Manali temple -with its profuse but crude 
•wood-carvings was built by order of Bahadur Singh of Kulu in 
A.D. 1559. The temple of Mirkula Dev^i must be centuries elder. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that its decoration does not reach 
the excellence of that on the Lakshana and Shakti temples. It evi- j 
dently belongs to some intermediate period, perhaps the 10th or 11th ' 
century. The wood-caiwing of the Panjab Hills exhibits, perhaps- , 
more than any other branch of Indian Art, a constant detfeoration. 
Modem work is indeed so clumsy as to appear primitive./ 

I 

The Mirkula temple, like that of Lakshana Devi, ha|a au ante- 
room or mandopa in front of the shrine proper, and a (solid wall 
enclosing both. It is surmounted by a high conica]' roof. It 
would be impossible here to give an Jidequate description of the 
wood-carvings which cover the facade of the shrine and < the ceiling 
of the mandapa. The central panel of the latter, with its magnifi- 
cent lotus rosette enclosed within a vajra border, is; similar in j 
construction and partly in design to the ceiling of the Pandrenthan 
temple in Kashmir. It is not a little curious to find, op one of the j 
other panels of the ceiling, a representation of the temptation of I 
Buddha by Mara, the Evil One; a subject which one wc^uld scarcely 
expect to meet in a shrine of the blood-thirsty Kali. In tlie centre the 
Shakya Sage is seated impassible alike to the charms of Mara’s 
daughters and to the onslaught of his dreadful host, /ro the left is 
Mara, standing on a chariot drawn by dragons, shooting an arrow at 

Buddha. To the right we see him again on the same chariot after his 

attack has failed. His two daughters support him, while bow and 
arrow are dropping from his hands and the animals attached to his 
chariot have fallen into disorder. Of the remaining carvings I wish 
only to note scenes from the Mahabharata and Ranaayana on the 
architraves. Two panels on both sides of the window represent the 
Churning of the Ocean and Vishnu’s Dwarf (Vamana) iucamation. 
Conspicuous in the latter is the hgure of Vishnu who, having 
assumed his divine shape, bestrides the Universe in three steps. 

Of the other numberless village temples, mostly dedicated to 
a Devi or Naga, the only one which deseiwes a passing notice is 
that of Chamunda, at Devi Kdthi, on account of tue Mughal in- 
fluence manifest in its wood-carvings. It was built^ftotfija Umed 
Singh in A. D. 1754. I'he same influence is obsej Bile in some 
profane buildings of that period, e. g., the State Kdt.^hij Brahmaur, 
ascribed to Raja Prithvi Singh, which was del . oyed in the 
earthquake of the 4th April iy05. Specimens of modern wood- 
carving, as far removed from the old work in merit as in time, may 
• be seen at Mindhal, oppo>ite Sach, on the temple of Ohamunda (com- 
monly called jMindhal Devi), and on the little Kiiga temple near 
Kilar. 

Before lea^g the monuments, 1 wish to ncte the footprint 
piUars or pddukat which the traveller in Chan|oa wiU notice in 
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great number in front of village temples or at the road-side. They CHAP. I, B. 
consist of a pile of stones covered by a flat slab, on -which a Hiat^. 
trident (trisul) -with a footprint on each side is carved. They are 
^Iways erected in connection -with some temple, but are often 
placed at a considerable distance from the shrine. Their object is 
to enable passers-by to make their obeisance and present their 
ofl'erings, usually flowers, to the deity without having to go all the 
•way to the actual shrine. 

The trident, perhaps originally a representation of light- The trident, 
ning, is the attribute not only of Shiva but also of Devi. It is 
■with this -weapon that she is regularly shown slaying the Buffa- 
lo-demon. Hence iron tridents of all sizes are favourite votive 
offerings presented to the goddess, and will be found in great 
number in any Devi shrine. They are likewise offered to the 
Nagas, which moreover receive twisted sticks (evidently on account 
of their resemblance to snakes) and miniature wooden yokes. The 
latter, it is said, are presented when a yormg bullock is for the 
first time yoked to the plough; for the N%a is considered 
as the patron of cattle. 

There can be httle doubt that in the territory now forming Insceip- 
Chamba State two scripts once were in common use ; the indi- i 1 
genous Brahmi from which all modern alphabets . of India are 
derived, and the Kharoshthi written from right to left, which was 
introduced by the Achaemenids into the north-west of India, 
which formed part of their empii’e. At Pathyar and Kanhiara, 
in the Kangra District, two rock-inscriptions are found, each of 
which contains the same legend in those two scripts.'^* The ' 

Pathyar inscription belongs to the Maurya period, that of Kan- 
hiara to that of the Kushans, so that we must assume that for 
many centuries Brahmi and Kharoshthi were used side by side 
in this part of the Pan jab. It is interesting to note that both the 
places where these inscriptions are found once were included in 
Chamba territory. 

Within the present limits of Charnba State the earliest epi- Earliest 
grap by Rtherto recovered are a few short rock-inscriptions, in 
Gu;^vab/aracter of the^_6th century, which have not yei been 
satifci atoniy deciphered. One of them reads : — Om namah 
"Adoration to Shiva.” They were found in the Panali 
Nala, nea r G un, in the hilix pargana. 

The group of inscriptions of the reign of Meru-varman inscriptions 
(c. A.D. 700), which were first brought to notice by General Cun- maif 
ningham,'^’ are of great interest for the early history of the State. 

They are en^aved on the pedestals of the brass images of Lak- 
shana, Shakti, Ganesh and Kandi. The two Devi images are en- 


0) Cf. Annaal Report, Arohseologlcal Snrvey, 1902-03, pp. 239 ff. 
*) Cf. Eplgraphia Indioa, Vol. VII (1902-03), pp. 116 ff. 

(3) Heport, Arohseological Surrey, Vol. XIV, pp. 10» ff. 
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shrined in the wood-carved temples described above, the Ganesh 
image is placed in a small, insignificant shrine at Brahmanr and 
the bull Nandi stands in front of the Zr/ipfa temple of Manimahes 
at the same place. 


The inscriptions, engraved on the base of these idols in a 
far from correct type of Sanskrit, bear no date, but judging from 
the character they must belong to the beginning of the 8th 
century of our era. Besides the name of Meru-varman himself, 
two of them mention the names of Divakara-varman, his father ; 
of Bala-varman, his grandfather ; of Aditya-varman, his great- 
grandfather; and of Milshuna or Mosbuna, the progenitor of his race. 
From the title Mdhdrdjddhirdja (literally, king of kings) used in one 
of the inscriptions it may be inferred that Meru-varman was an 
independant chief of some importance. 

It is clear that his capital was at Brahmaur and that his 
; dominions included Chhatrarhi. Gun, a few miles lower down on 
the opposite (right) bank of the Bavi, must also have belonged to 
his territory. This is evident from an inscription on stone, 
discovered here in the summer of 1905, which records the found- 
jing of a Shiva temple by a feudatory chief {Sdmanta) of the name 
jof Ashadha, who mentions Meru-varman as his overlord. 

For more' than two centuries after Meru-varman all inscrip- 
tions cease.'^' From the middle of the 10th century there begins a 
series of epigraphical records continued almost uninterruptedly up 
to the present day. Those of the pre-Muhammadan period are all 
in the Sharada character, which is a descendant of the Western 
Gupta type, and was used all through the Panjab Hills, and prob- 
ably also in the Plains. It is still in vogue among the Pandits 
of Kashmir. In the Muhammadan period this script gradually 
degenerates to the modern Takari. From the 18th century 
Nagari is used for copper-plate inscription. It is curious that on 
the earlier plates of this period the Raja’s seal is invariably written 
in this character. 

The earliest Sharada inscription existing is probably the 
beautifully executed eulogy {prashasti) of Sarahan, opposite Saho. 
It consists of twenty lines carved on the two sides of a stone 
slab preserved in a small Shiva temple near that village. It con- 
tains no date and affords no historical information, but is remark- 
able for its fine workmanship and excellent preservation. The 
twenty-two verses of very good Sanskrit poetry which it contains 
are mainly devoted to extolling the beauty of Somaprabha, the 
spouse of the chief Satyaki, the son of Bhogata. She is* des- 
cribed as “ born from the house of the lord of Kishkindhika ” 
which, in tha Ramayana, is the name of the fabulous realm of 


(1) The only inseription which perhaps belongs to this period is the 
Proli-ra-gala, which contains the name of Mritynnjaya.varman, not found 

(2) Cf. Bnehler. Indian Palaeography (iransl. Fleet) pp. 6? if. 
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Sugriva, the monkey-king, but here denotes the Himgir pargana, CHAP. I, B 
Hei’ husband, in order to establish an unshaken friendship 
between her and the Mountain-daughter {i. e. Parvati), erected a 
temple to Shiva Chandrashekhara (the Moon-croAvned). There 
is reason to assume that the temple founded by Satyaki is not the 
plain village temple in which the stone is now lying, but rather the 
important Shivalaya of Sabo, known by the name of Chandrashe- 
khara, which has been noted above. This sanctuaiy appears to 
have been restored at a not very remote date, and it is possible 
that on this occasion the stone recording its foundation was re* ' 
moved to the opposite side of the river. 

Among the inscriptions of Chamba State the title-deeds Copper-plate* 
engraved on copper-plates (pattas) are most prominent, both on 
account of their number and historical value. Nearly all of them 
record grants of land bestowed on temples or Brahmans by the 
Chamba Rajas. Cunningham was the first to draw attention to 
the existence of three such documents in Chamba. The number 
of inscribed copper-plates, however, is infinitely larger than 
Cunningham supposed, as apparently almost every Chamba Raja 
has been in the habit of giving grants of land. Up to the end of 
the reign of Raja Prithvi Singh eighty plates have been recovered. 

The total number of copper-plates found in the State may amount 
to double that number. The existence of a series of documents 
of this kind, issued by a line of rulers of one State during a period 
of ten centuries, is certainly unique in the Panjab and perhaps in 
the whole of India. It is the more remarkable as in the surround- 
ing hill districts only very few specimens have come to fight, 
and these of a comparatively recent date. Kalhana, the author 
of the Rajatarangini, mentions the occurrence of copper-plate grants 
in Kashmir which he consulted in composing his Chronicle, but 
hitherto not a single specimen has come to fight. Evidently here 
as elsewhere Muhammadan rule led to the total destruction of 
those valuable historical documents. Chamba is at present the 
only place in the Panjab where copper-plates of the pre-Muhamma- 
dan period exist. 

The earliest plate which has yet been found contains the name rre-Mnham* 
of Sahilla-varman, the reputed founder of Chamba, and was issued by madan oop. 
his son Yugakara — (or Yagakara) varman in favour of the Narsingh 
Temple at Hrahmaur Next in order is a grant by Sahilla’s granf? 
son Vidagdha* varman. In the three following plates vp-A^figjj 
names of Salavahana- varman and his two sons ^^^Jha-varman and 
Asata. In uho first of these three raMlS '"'Professor Kielhorn h^s 
recognised the Cnamba Raja ^ho, according to the Rajataran- 
gin! (VII, 218), was. ^pdsed by Ananta-deva of Kashmir (A.D. 

1028-63). We Sso find Asata mentioned in the same Chronicle'^^ 

(1) “ By lookin? at tho insoriptions recording the consecration of temples and grants br 
former kings, at the laudatory inscriptions, and at written works, the trouble arising from 
many errors has been overcome," Rajat. 1, 15 (tranal Stein), 
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(VII, 688) as having visited Kashmir in A. D. 1087-88 in the reign 
of Ananta’s son and successor Kalasha. These data help us to 
fix the period to which these three plates belong as the second 
half of the 11th century. The two earlier plates may thus be 
assigned to the latter half of the 10th century. It should be noted 
that the five grants of the pre-lluhammadan period are only dated 
in the I’egnal year of their donors, so that their date can only be 
inferred from external evidence. 

These inscriptions show that in the 10th or 11th centuries 
Ohamba was an independent State, comprising the Upper Ravi and 
Budhil Valleys and the country round Cliambei Town on both sides 
of the Ravi. As the plates are all dated from Chamba as the 
seat of government, it is pi’obable that the State extended con- 
siderably further down, and comprised the whole of the Ravi Valley 
as far as the Sivaliks. It probably bordered on this side with the 
petty Hill-State of Balaur, the existence of which in the 11th 
century is attested by the Rajatarangini. Here it is frequently 
mentioned under the name of Vallapura, from which the modem 
Balaur is derived. 

It appears further from the early copper-plates that at that 
period Chamba was divided into districts (mandaia), which partially 
seem to have corresponded to the modem parganas. The following 
are mentioned by name : — 

1. Brahmapura, the present Brahmaur, occupying the Budhil 
Valley. 

2. Trighatta, now Trehta, a tract along the Upper Ravi 
above its junction with the Budhil. The name points to the 
existence of three passes (Sanskrit ghatta, Hindi ghat), presumably 
those leading into Kangra across the Dhaula Dhar. 

3. Panthila, the modern Panjila pargana, situated above 
Chamba between the right bank of the Ravf and the left bank of 
the Saho. 

4. Tavasa (a name which is probably preserved in that of 
the village Tausa), stretching from the right bank of the Saho as 
far as the right bank of the Ravi, a few miles below Chamba 
Town. 

5. ^ Parakamata, on the left of the Ravf opposite the town of 
..Chamba, perhaps corresponding to the Sach pargana. 

probably corresponding to the Hoi valley. The 
name is noAV ajflJlfid- to some fifteen villages in the ^JCnl^jOfudi^l 
pargana, one of Avhich isTrJifid Banja, The locahdstity is known 
as Bhattar Uevi SitaM, and the anliiafL pilgrimage to her shrine is 
called thie Bhattar jdtra. ' ^ 

Another important class of epigraphical records are the fountain 
inscriptions, which are nearly contemporaneous Avith the early 
copper-plates. They are commonly found on huge slabs, covered 
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■with quaint figures and ornamental carvings, which were erected CHAP. I, B. 
at springs, and dedicated to Varuna, the god of the waters. His History, 
figure usually occupies the centre of the carved surface. A water- 
spout, sometimes likewise carved, is passed through a square hole 
in the lower portion of the stone, and in a few instances a cistern 
consisting of three slabs is constructed in front to receive the water. 

These stones are peculiar to Ohamba. The only place outside 
Chamba where I have noticed them is Sisu in British-Lahul.^'' In 
Chamba they are especially numerous in Churah and, Pangi. A 
few specimens exist at Triloknath in Chamba-Lahul, bttt these are 
not inscribed. In the Ravi Valley proper fountain-slabs exist, e.g., 
at Brahmaur and Chhatrarhi, but of a much smaller type and 
without inscriptions. These commonly are carved Avith figures of 
the Nava-grahas, of Vishnu resting on Shesha, of the ten in- 
carnations (aratdras) of the same deity, and of the river-goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna. In the summer of 1906 a stone of this type 
was discovered built in the wall of a house in tlie city. A well- 
preserved specimen is placed under a banyan tree in the village 
of Kheri (map Kairi) on the left bank of the Ravi, close to the 
British border. 

The inscribed fountain-slabs of Churah and Pangi are ' of 
pecuhar interest for Chamba chronology, as they are fjjlly dated 
both in the Shastra or Saptarshi era (also called Lokakala),^-^ and 
according to the reign of the ruhng chief. The name of the month, 
the lunar day (tithi), the week day and the lunar mansion (nakshatra) 
are also indicated, so that it is possible to verify the dates. The 
fountain-stone of Luj near the Padar bordei’, dated iu the first year 
of Rajd Jasata, supplies the first fixed date in Chamba history, viz., 

A.D. 1105. It also shoAVS that at this period Pangi formed part of 
the Raja’s dominions. That of Salhi in the Sechu Nala, dated in 
the ■27th year of Lalita-varman and in the Shastra year 46 
(A.D. 1170), establishes the year of accession of that Raja to be 
A.D. 1144. It Avas erected by a local Rana, Ludrapala byname, 
whose descendants still live on the spot. 

The Salhi stone, the largest of its kind (6 feet 6 inches high, 7 Saihifonntain 
feet wide), is moreoyer^^ of ^_peculiar interest on account of its 
carvings. These represent various deities ai’ranged in three rows, 
each figure being marked with an inscription. The centre of the 
upper row is occupied by Shiva with his trident ; to his right are 
Varuna, tlie god of the waters, and Ganesha; to bis left Indra, the 
thunder god, and the six-faced Karttikeya. Each figure is 
accompanied by its peculiar vehicle {odhana). In the middle of 
the slab over the spout-opening is a panel representing Vishnu’s 
sleep. The remaining eight figures are river-goddesses, all 
identical in attitude and attributes, and distinguished only by 
their vdhanas. They are shown standing, and hold a lotus-stem and 


U) Cf. Moororoft Travels, London ISil, Vol. I, p. 194. 

(2) On this era, vide Kielhorn Indian Antiquary, Vvl., XX (1891), pp. 140 ff. 
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a water- vessel on which the name of the river which they personify 
is incised. Tims we are enabled to recognize Ganga (Ganges), 
Yatnuna (Jam'na), Sindhn (Indns), Veth (Jehlam), Byas (Bias) 
and Satludr (Satluj). The two remaining figures Aviiich are part- 
ly destroyed must have represented the two rivers of Chamba, the 
Ravi and the Ohandrabhaga. Thus we have the sacred-twin- 
rivers of India, the Indus, and the five rivers of the Panjab. It 
is worthy of note that the names in the inscriptions are given in 
the vernacular spoken in the Hills. 

Among the fountain-stones of Churali that of Sai deserves 
special notice. Here also the figures have inscriptions containing 
their respective names. They are arranged in two rows, but only 
those of the upper row represent deities. The lower compartment 
is reserved for mortals. Here we find an effigy of the person 
for whose sake tlie stone AVas erected, named Ranautra Phahi, in 
the inscription. The female figure which accompanies him, the 
inscription of which is lost, probably represents his wife. Both 
are shown in the act of worshipping a linga. The two remaining 
figures I suppose to bo female attendants. The main inscription, 
besides recording the erection of the fountain-stone, contains a 
stanza in corrupt Sanskrit, in which the comparative merit 
of various pious works is stated. Most meritorious of all, 
according to the poet, is the cons'-- fiction of a road. The in* 
scription is dated in the year 4270 of 'the Kali-yuga, or era of Sin, 
corresponding with A. D. 1168-69. It adds that 427,780 years 
still remain; the whole period consisting of 4-32,000 years. The 
Sai inscription is the only pre-Muhammadan record, found in 
Chamba, dated in an era other than the Lokakala or Shastra era. 
It is moreover of special interest to find hei’e the Kali-yuga rec- 
koning, which is hardly ever used in inscriptions''^* 

At Naghai, a hamlet two miles south of Sai, half a dozen 
carved fountain-slabs were unearthed about 1895. One of them 
bears an indistinct inscription in which it is stated that in the 
reign of Trailokya-deva the Varuna-deva {i.e-, the slab in question) 
■was erected by Deva-prasada, the son of Rajanaka Naga-prasMa, 
the son of Naguka, for the sake of the bhss in the next world of 
Rani Mekhala, We recognise the god Varuna in the central figure 
carved on the slab. To his left stands a female with two miniature 
figures, which we may assume to represent the deceased Rani and 
her two children. The central portion of the stone is decorated 
with an exquisitely-carved band of foliated ornament. The name 
of Trailokya-deva is mentioned on two other inscribed fountain- 
stones in the villages of Bhakiind'"* and Dadvar. As the name does 
not occur on the genealogical roll of the Chamba Rajas, and the 
three inscriptions are found at no great distance from each other, ■ 

(1) Of. Seiv-eli-Dikshit. The Indian Calendar, London 1896, pp. 40 f. 

(2) The Bhakund atone haa been reaiOFed to Chamba to be placed in the propoaed State 
Moeeam, 
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it is probable that Trailokya-deva was a local ruler who owned CHAP. I, B. 
allegiance to the Eajas of Chamba. His date seems to haye been 
the first half of the 11th century. 

Two fountain-in scriptionsj of- a different type from those 
already noted, remain still to be discussed. Whereas the latter foQntaiD in 
are brief records in a mixture of Sanskrit and vernacular, the two 
inscriptions of T)^vi-Kothi and Mul-Kihar are extensive eulogies 
or prashastis in elegant Sanskrit poetry. Unfortunately neither 
of the two is complete. The Devi-Kothi inscription was originally 
incised on two slabs of equal size let into the back-wall of the 
j cistern, the construction of which it records. In the centre an 
I inscribed image of Narayana was placed. One of the two slabs 
[containing the first half of the poem has disappeared. Locally it 
is asserted that it was carried off by a lama, but it is not at all 
impossible that some day it will be discovered in one of the walls of 
the village. Two other inscribed stones, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, have been recovered in this manner. The remaining half of 
the inscription contains a eulogy of the local Rana N%a-pala, 
rhose genealogy presumably was given in the lost portion. It 

I elates how, after his father’s death, he withheld his mother from 
ecoming a sati, and how she had a cistern built in memory of her 
eceased husband. The inscription is dated in the 17th year of 
jalita-varman, who is stated to have conferred on Nagapala the 
[tie of Eajanaka, i. e. Kana.'^^ It bore also a Shastra date which 
pfortunately is lost, but as the Devi-Kothi inscription is ten years 
iterior to the Salhi one of the 27th year of Lalita-vttrman, its 
ite must be A. D. 1160. The author of the eulogy was Kama- 
lilanchhana the Rajaguru, whose learning and poetical skill is 
iply attested by the document. 

The Mul-Kihar fountain-inscription is in a deplorable state 

t f mutilation, the right end of the stone being broken off and the 
emaining portion greatly defaced. This is the more to be 
sgretted as it was evidently a work both of literary merit and 
istorical interest. In some thirty stanzas of excellent Sanskrit 
)etry it gives the genealogy of the local Rana, and relates the 
rcumstances under which the cistern was constructed. Unfortun- 
ely many of the names are lost. The first name seems to be 
ivanala who, perhaps, is identical with a Thakur of that„-v" 7 :t,rpf nf 
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CHAP. I, B. There are a few foiintain-stones which were erected by Brah- 
mins, e.g., that of Dadvar, and probably also that of Bhakiind, which 
^ was set up by Paripiima, the son of Bhosharman, “ fearing with 
Archaeology, existence” {samsdra-hhaya-hlutena). But the great 

Records of bulk of thesc inscriptions are due to feudatory chiefs or Ranas. 
Rinis. rpp,g existence of such Ranas in the Kangra Valley is attested by 
the Baijnath prashastis. In the 12th century they must have been 
still numerous and powerful in Churah and Pangi, as appears 
from the inscriptions discussed. They evidently owed allegiance 
to the Rajas of Chamba and dated their inscriptions in the regnal 
year of their reign. It is remarkable that in the inscriptions of 
the Muhammadan period no mention whatever is made of these 
Ranas. They must have gradually disappeared, in what manner 
it is impossible exactly to decide. We may, however, presume 
that it was the policy of the Raja to curtail the power of these 
barons of the Hills, whose existence constituted a coMstant danger 
to his own position. He may have attained this end partly by 
main force, and partly by the policy of attaching them to his court 
and person. This we may infer from the fact that the copper- 
plate of Soma-varman contains the names of two Ranas who held 
the pflBces of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor, At the present 
day there are only a few Ranas in Chamba State who still hold 
the position of feudatory chiefs, the principal one being the Rana 
of Triloknath in Lahul. The descendants of those Ranas who 
were deprived of their baronies have taken to agriculture, but are 
still distinguished by the title of their ancestors, which now in 
reality has become their caste-name. 

The insci’iptions of the Muhammadan period do not exhibit the 
great variety of the earlier epigraphs. They are almost exclusively 
copper-plate grants. Earliest in date is one of Vairasi-varman of 
A.D. 1330. Next come four plates of Bhota-varman c. A.D. 1400. 
Prom that time onwards the plates are found uninterruptedly up 
to the reign of the present Raja. The difference between the pre- 
Muhammadan plates and those of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
is most sti'iking. Whereas the former are neatly engraved in well- 
dehned Sharada characters and written in very tolerable Sanskrit,’ 
we find the htter scribbled on small-sized and irregular-shaped] 
vilates in a far from distinct type of Takarf, and in a language’ 
which rfio%.'W^raaV^§°tlj meant for Sanskrit, shows an astonishing^ 
ignorance of its most elemema.; -'ir.-^Tnpatical^rules. This markedl 
degeneration, both of scholarship and workmansiup, 
be accounted for by the general deterioration of Hii 
the final victory of Islam in India, and particularly by the estabhsh- 
ment of Muhammadan rule in Kashmir, which always had been a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning. 

Coppw-piato* Towards the end of the 16th century, in the rei^ of Pratap 
a.d. 1500 to (a contemporary of Akbar), there is a decided improvemen 

the execution of the plates, which perhaps was an outcojne o 
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the general revival of Hindu art, under the tolerant rule of the 
early Mughal emperors. We nlso notice a tendency to follow the 
old examples of the pre-Muhammadan period, but the knowledge of 
Sanskrit remains at a low ebb, and in those passages where the 
boundaries of the granted lands are described it is considered 
safer to resort to the vernacular. From a linguistic point of view 
these hfn'ii^h i portions are of great interest, as they contain numerous 
geographical and agricultural terms now partly obsolete or changed 
in form and meaning. The forty-two copper-plate grants of 
Baja Balabhadra (A.D. 1589-1640-1) deserve special notice on 
account of their fair execution. As regards language, also, they 
are decidedly superior to any plates of this period. 

In one respect the plates of t!ie illuhammadan period may be 
said to sliow progress in so far as nearly all of them are dated, some 
in the Shastra or Lokakala era alone, but most of them both in the 
Shastra and Viki'ama eras. In the 17tli and 18th centuries we 
find occa'iionally, in addition to these two, the Shaka era also used. 
This circumstance considerably increases their historical value, 
and enables us to fix approximately the reign of each of the Chamba 
Rajas. 

Another noteworthy point is this that the pre- Muhammadan 
plates have a distinct Shaiva character. It is true that two of 
them mention the erection of a temple to Vishnu, but in the 
general formulm of the grants the first place is given to Shiva. 
Rama is only quoted as an example of filial piety ; Krishna is 
never spoken of. The prevalence of Shaivism is also borne out 
by the stone inscriptions, three of which record the founding of 
a Shiva temple. On the fountain-stones we usually find figures 
worshipping a I'uKja. In the later copper- plates, on the contrary, 
Rama has become tlie de.signation of the supreme deity, and the 
grant is given “ for the sake of the pleasure of Krishna.” 

Finallv’, I may mention a Sanskrit inscription cut in ten lines 
^f Takai’i letters on a platform at the outskirts of Chamba Town, on 
he old road to Sarol. It is dated Vikrama samoat\717, Shaka 
^2, "Shastra 36, Vaishakha hadi 13, Wednesday, on the conjunc- 
n of the Sun and Aries {i.p., at the time of the Vernal Equinox), 
■s date corresoonds to Wednesday, the 28th March, A.D. 1660.(^> 
careful notation of the date would lead us to expect the re'cord 
me important historical event, but the inscription only men - 
that on that date a pipal tree (Sanskrit auhvaf-fka) w" 
i and a platform built by Sundara-dasa, the son of Vira-^ 
i of Bhagiratha-dasa, “for the sake of the pleas- 
i-\aravana.” It wind's nr> with the w'sh 
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The principal authority for the liistoiy of tLe State is the han- 
W sauli or genealogical roll of the Kajiis, wliich, in addition to a full 
3 rce of uaruf s, Contains much historical detail cf great interest and 

jfor^tion? value. Next in importance are the epigraphical records already 
described. Thirdly, popular tradition is often very helpful in 
throwing light on the history of the past, and much information of 
a fairly reliable character has come down to ns through this channel. 
In addition to these sources, the references to Chamba in the annals 
of other States have proved of much value in fixing the chronologi- 
cal order of events. This is specially true of the Rajataranginl, or 
History of Kashmir, in which are to be found several references to 
Chamba of great importance. 

aboriginw' There are no soui’ces of information to help us to determine 

* who were the original inhabitants of the mountain area now in- 
cluded in Chamba State, but common tradition affirms that they 
came from the plains. If one may hazard a conjectme whete all 
is uncertain it seems not improbable that the aborigines of these 
hills are now represented to a large extent by the various low-caste 
tribes, which form a very considerable proportion of the population. 
Ws know that this is the case on the plains, and it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that the same is true of the hills. In 
Chamba State the tribes in question comprise fully one-fourth of 
the population. Tliey are included under the names of KoH, Half, 
Sfpf, Chamar, Ddmna, Barwala, Megh, Darain, Rehara, Sarara, Lohar, 
Bhatwal, Dhaugrf, and some others. Though differing among 
themselves as regards social status, they ai e all looked ufion as outcast 
by the high-caste Hindu, who applies to them the epithet of Chanal 
or Chandal. These low-caste tribes possess no traditions as to their 
original home, which tends to confirm the conjecture that » long 
period of time must have elapsed since they fix’st migrated to the 
I hills, ficneral Cunningham bvTieved that the Western Himalaya 

were at one time occupied by a true Knlian group from the same 
race as the Kols of Central India.*®* There are still many people ir 
the Western Hills who bear the name of Kolf ; and thg.Half, Sip* 
Megh, and Dagi, &c., are essentially the same people. The Da 
of Kulu, for example, are all called Koli as an alternative nan 
These tribes must have been of non-Aiyan origin like the ot’ 
aborigines of India, but a great fusion of races took place in anc 
times by intermarriage, and later by degradation from tlie ’ 

-tes a process which is still going on. This doubtless led in 
ne to many changes in the appearance and characterist 
nie, and to these we may ascribe the fact that all now 

.Til-- * -- a Xrvaa 
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of languages. These low-caste tribes are employed in menial 
occupations, many of them being farm-servants and artisans. Some.- His^ 
of those in Chamba State, and probably in other parts of the , 
hills, are small farmf^rs, and hold land either directly from the aborigir^ 
i^titte, or from high- caste proprietors. In their subordinate position “ 

of farm-servants they were usually spoken f>f as kdma, and in for- 
mer times, and indeed up to the commencement of British rule, 
were in a state analagous to that of slavery. Even now they 
labour under some -social restrictions, especially in the Native States ; 
and tlieir condition generally seems to indicate that they have long 
occupied a very depressed position in the social scale. There is a 
common saying in the hills which rans thus : — 

Chandl j^thd : Rdthi kanethd. 

“ The ( -himal is the elder brother : the Eat hi the younger.” 

The meaning attached to this saying by the people is, that the high- 
castes are dependent on the Chanals, just as a younger brother is 
on an elder one. No ceremony of any importance can tske place 
without their presence and help. At births, marriages and deaths 
they are indispensable in one capacity or another. It seems impro- 
bable, however, that this was the original signification, which has 
become obscured tbrough the lapse of ages. It is more likely that 
the saying is an unconscious expression of the general conviction 
that the Chanals were the original inhabitants of th^gVills. The 
Kathi-i came at a later period ; yet so long a time ^^gSince 

even tbey migrated to the mountains, that 
regarded as having been always resident thg^rte;;" it cS-' 

A new view of Aryan migration- ^ some parts of the moun- 
fessor Ehys Davids, throws much ^^ftlement lleport. Sir J. B. 
hills.**’ He po.stuhiteS three li»'iis relating to that period are 
along the foot of the Himah-"^®^^ P^st in the case of Kangra 
Aryans, being hill men, tended^ to a time whictj is compara- 

there is clear evidence, in f*nd Chandrabhaga Valleys. It 

the Western Himalaya at^ Valley was conquered from the Hands 
in which the hymns founder of the Chamba State* 

therefore assume but the lower portion of 

Chamba State are till the early part of the tenth century 

Aert, founded towards the end of the tenth 

At the present having been taken from the Thdknrs who 
Brahman Rajpdt, TThe Thakurs of the Chandrabh^ Valley 
be regarded as ont rulers, are referred to in the Edidtaran^.nt 
high-caste populajr part of the twelfth centuiy. Ike lldS 
a„d mutual ..-iatfro. the lansa.li, ,o have b^eeu founM Xu* 

too. tie Efaae are sMte 


and Vaishya.*^’ er previous to this. A 


( 1 ) Budhist India, 
(^) Vedic Jnd 


J Chandrabhaga Valley. ^^Thete^thf 
mled the country until s ubdued by Eaja 
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b. But wtile the lower strata of the population in each of these 
(ory. castes are probablv of ancient origin, it is certain that all of them 
ujaa*. received laige accessioi s liom the plains at yarious { eriods, 


jjtroy* ^'^hmans 
Bajputs. 

onrce* 

ormatioi 


Tl 


Tbikar and 
BUbl. 


Gtddif. 


as the result of invasion and immigration. 

As regards the Bralimanf, it is probable that many of them 
began to find their way into the hills at an early period, as priests 
and religious devotees. The Gaddi Brahmans have a tradition 
that their ancestors came from Delhi to Btahmaur in the reign 
of Raja Ajia Varma, A.D. 780-800. Many of the Hajputs are 
probably ti.e descendants of invaders from the plains. 'J he Gaddi 
Rajputs have the came tradition a» the Gaddi Bralimans as to their 
original home : while the Gaddi Khatn's say that their ancestors 
fled from Lahoi e to escape persecution, probably at the time of 
the early Muhammadan invasions. Doubtless many of all castes 
came to the hills for the same reason during the period of Muham- 
madan rule. 

The Thakur and Rathf are almost certainly of ancient origin, 
and are regarded as indigenous to the hills. These castes 
are widely distributed throughout the Western Hills. In the 
Jammu area, b^^tween the Jhelum and the Ravi, they are all 
classed as Tliakur : and in the Kangra aren, the same people are 
calRd and Rathi. They are essentially an agricultural 

,,iKwWe, reseA)ilt’i5? f I- 

Wmbii they “"g mhabi- 

tants, and form the teTo'fir® 

term Gaddi is a generic 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Khatris, 
however, are Khatris. As 
sections is to return them- 
improbable that any of 
i'^he Census Return may 


Tiie Gaddis are a separa 
name, and under it are ii.clu 
Tbakurs and Rathis. The majori 
the cu.^itom of the Brahman and 
selves under their caste names, it 
these have been classed as Gaddis 



the Khatri, Thakur, 


Minor high- 
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ans, 


The Thakur- 
ain period. 


therefore be regarded as including, chieflyX 
and Rathi sections of the clan. The tradition® their original 
home have already been referred to. They principally 

in the Biahmaur Wizdrat, which is called Gac*^®*^®’ 
other parts of the State. 

As regards the minor high-castes, chiefly Khatri, 

Kumhar, Jat, Sikh, &c., the figures for each are jO tbat their 
presence in the State is easily accounted for, and ^ e same is true 
of the Muhammadan portion of the po|)ulation, piust all 

have come from the plains probably at no very period. 

Jin the hills have 


current 


Now the most ancient tradition.s 

reference to a time when the greater pait of tjl Himalaya 

was under the rule of petty chiefs, who h'«- 
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and, .n what is now Chamba territory, each* of these was called CHA 
ranhuM'‘ Ihey are said to have been constantly at war with one 
another, and their mnlm boundsrivs were in constquence very 
unsettled. As regaids caste the general opinion is that the Hands 
were Itajputs, Slid all the existing families are of tliis caste. In 
the case of the Thaku I s common opinion is not so clear, but the 
general impression seems to be that they belonged to the caste 
which is indicated by the name. Probably most of them originaby 
were of Rathi caste. We may suppose that, having gained 
an ascendency over a small portion of territory, each of these 
Bathi leaders was recognized as ruler, and assumed, or was given 
the title of ‘ Ti.akur,’ meaning ‘chief’ or ‘lord.’ The various 
offshoots of the ruling families of Kathf caste would naturally seek 
a distinctive name for themselves, and thus the word Tlidkur 
probably acquired the secondary meaning which it still bears, 
as the name of a separate caste. This caste ranks immediately 
beneath the Rajput, and above the Rathf, the chief distinction 
being that the Rajput will take the daughter of a Thakur in 
marriage, but will not give his owm in return, and the same is true 
of the Thakur and Kathf. As a caste name the woid is pronounced 
Thakkuf. (2) 

The i^’iod during which the Thakurs and Ranas ruled in the 
hills is «?»^lk|of as the ‘ Thakuri ’ or ‘ Thakurain.’ This Tnakurain 

ancient origin, but when it 
long it la.sted, are oue.'^tion.'a tr. •.'inoo-'hn-'' satisfac- 
tory answer.'d^anUe given. One thing is certain, that it conti- 
nued in force for a much longer time in some parts of the moun- 
tains than in others. In tin* Kulii Settlement Report, Sir J. B. 
Lyall points out that the traditions relating to that period are 
carried back to a much more remote past in the case of Kangi’a 
than in that of Rulii, and they refer to a time which is compara- 
tively recent as regards the Ravf and Chandrabhaga Valleys. It 
is true that the Upper Ravi Valley was conquered from the Hanas, 
who previous y ruled there, by the founder of the Chamba State, 
in the middle of the sixth centuiy A.D. ; but the lower portion of 
the valley was not subdued till the early part of the tenth century. 
The Kashtwtir State was founded towards the end of the tenth 
century, the country having been taken from the Thakurs who 
previoa.sly held it. The Thakurs of the Chandrabhaga Valley, 

■ evidently independent rulers, are referred to in the Rajatarangini 
. ^ as late as the early part of the twelfth century. The Bhadrawah 

State again seems, from the hansaidi, to -have been founded about 
the time of Akbar the Great, and there, too, the Ranas are said to 
have been in power previous to this. A still more striking 
instance is that of Padar in the Chandrabhaga Valley, There the 
Ranas unquestionably ruled the country until subdued by Raja 

^^*vriptisn8 dating from the time of the Rands have recently bees fonsd is 
Chamba. One of tbe earliest of there, containing the trord Edjanald=Rd,nd, dates from about 

■ A.I>. 700. ’ 

{9) The original form of the rrord wai Thdklurai of tthicb Zhdkur is a later Tariatio* 
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Chatar Singh of Chamba, at a date subsequent to A.D. 1664. 
descendants of several of them are still in existence, and are now 
reduced to the position of common zaminddrs, but the traditions 
regarding them are so clear and definite that there can be no 
doubt as to their authenticity. In Pangi the traditions of a 
Thakurain period refer to a time more remote than in the case 
of I’adar, due to the fact that it was subjected to Cbambii at an 
earlier date. There also, however, several of the old families still 
exist as common farmers.*'^ In Laliul the 'I'hakurs are in posses- 
sion to the present day of most of the territory ruled by their 
ancestors. Indeed, all through the hills traces are still to be found 
of the old order of things, and local tradition can often point to the 
sites of the Eanas’ forts,'-) or recall stories of their exploits, and 
even define the boundaries of their territories. In the Chamba 
State there are several cases in which ttieir descendants retain 
possession to this d^y of the whole, or a part, of the old family 
domain, and still bear the old family title ; whde many more who 
have sunk to the position of common cultivators are spoken of, 
and addressed as Ednd. In the Kulu Settlement Report, Sir 
.1. B. Lyall says : *' Many of the existing hoUm and tappd’i are said 
to have possessed their present limits from the day when each of 
them formed the domain of a Thakur.” The same is probably true 
as regards some of the parganns of Chamba .-+hou_gh, 

judging from common tradition, the country would have" 

^-'neeu myx.niirintg]v.. , subdivided than_ tytt3 the In 

former times, however, these parganas were "more numerous than 
at present, and may then have represented, to a greater extent 
than^they do now, the ancient limits oi the old ranhus. Some of 
the State kothis are said to stand on the very sites formerly 
occupied by the Ranas’ foi ts, and in several instances . the ancient 
buildings themselves are still in use.'®) 

then 1 elation to the more powerful States in their 
^cinity. Sir J. B. Lyall suggests that the small States of the 
Ihakurain period cat) seldom have been entirely independent. He 
says : “ Without a lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, 
such diminutive Stotes coidd never have existed side by side for 
any length of time. It is pretty certain, therefore, that with short 
intervals of complete independence in periods of confusion, they 
must h ave been more or less subject and tributary to some superior 
power. This remark was made with reference "to the States of 

(1) A RiDa and a Thikar are still resident in Kilar, and on the first day of the annual 
mela in October, they are escorted m state from their homes to the place of meetiL the 
local State oBhciale even sometimes supporting them on the right and left. * ’ 

j Of the Eanas’ fort are still to be seen on the Bannii Hill near Chamba • 

and the following popular rhyme has banded down the name of one of them to our own daV.- 
i&aiiia uana, x>aala Ham ^ ^ * 

Bannn kot, Sarol pan! ; 

Badram janjan kluinl.” 

•' Bahia Bana and Bahia Eanl had their fort on Bannu Hill, their water from Sarol 
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the Kulii area, but it is probably true of the -whole of the Western 
Hills. General Cunningham -was of opinion that in early times the 
greater part of the tract now comprised, in the Ohamba State, ns 
far east as the Rari and Dhaula Dhar, was under the control of 
Kashmir. -This -,vould appear to Imve been the case in the seventh 
century, at the time of the visit of Huen Thsang, and it was so 
again in the ninth century, when, by the conquest of Trigai’ta, the 
sovereign power of Kashmir was extended to the Hatlej. Chamba 
was again conquered l)y Kashmir about A. D. 1050-60 ; and seems 
to have remained more or less dependent on that kingdom until 
the early part of the twelftli century, when the confusion resulting 
from internal dissension, and the Muhammadan invasions, enabled 
it to assert its independence. We may, therefore, conclude that, 
from very early times, Kashmir claimed suzerain power over the 
gi'eater part of the territ >ry now embraced in Chamba State. 

The 'I'hakurain period was followed by the rise of numerous 
Rajput principalities which held sway throughout the Western 
Hills up to comparatively recent times, and some of which still 
remain.'’^ These were all founded by Rajput leaders — each pro- 
bably with a small band of followers — who either came directly 
from the Plains, or were scions of one or other of the ruling fami- 
lies who had previously established themselves in the Hills. By 
them the Ranas'*’ and Thakurs were either expelled, or reduced to 
the position of tributaries or subjects.'^ 

Dr. Vogel’s researches in Chamba have brought to light the 
interesting fact that the Ranas did not immediately sink into 
obscurity aft( r 1 heir final subjection, but continued for a long 
period to iiold influential positions in the State. They are men- 
tioned in one of the early copper-plate title deeds under the name 
of ‘ Rajanaka,’ and the place in order assigned them, immediately 
after the Naja, seems to indicate that they were prominent and 
honourable members of tue community. They seem also to have 
filled various I ffices in the State administration. There are also 
traditions pointmg to the fact that they did not always yield a 
w illi ng obedience to the new rulers, and that rebellion was not 
unknown among tbem. Ami such outbreaks did not occur only 
in Cbamba, for we learn from tlie annals of Bhadrawali and 
Kashtwar, that, in both of these States, the old rulers combined 
against their new masters, and made a determined effort to drive 
them out. In each case this happened a long period posterior to 
the founding of the State. 

Accordii g to General Cunningham, the oldest olassiBcafion of 
the Rajput principalities of ttie Western Himalaya, between the 
Satlej and the Indus, divided them into three great groups, each 
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of whicli "was named after the State wluch held the position of head 
of th« confederation. These were Kashmir, Divijarri or Dngar, 
and Trigarta. There are indications that this division into thiee 
groups was in existence from a period anterior t > the seventh 
century, and ('hamha was in early times associated with the 
first, or Kashmir, gr^ up of Stutes. A cUtssificatAn of n.nch 
later date divided the alpine Panjab, between the Satlej and the 
Indus, into 22 Hindu and 22 Mnh unmadan Chief>hips‘'’ — the former 
being to the east and the latter to the west of 'he Chenab.f^) 
Again the 22 Hindu States between the Satlej and the t'henab 
were arranged in two groups or circle', named tiie Jalandhar or 
Kangra Circle, atid the Dusjar or .Jammu Circle, one being to the 
east, and the other to the west of the Hiivi. Each of these circles 
was popularly regarded as contaiiung eleven States, Kangra and 
Jammu being recognized as the respective heads. Chiunba was 
chiefly associated with the Kangra Circle, but, t wing to the fact that 
the Ravi divides the State into two parts, it was included in both 
groups.^^^ 

The royal clan in ea6h of these States had a special desianation 
based otj the custom which obtained in almost all the Rajput States 
in tlie hills, in accordance with which the ruling line took its 
distinctive name from that of the country over which it ruled. The 
cliin name of tlie Ohamba royal family is Coambial or Chamuil. 

The original title, or suffi'C in the Chamba rnyal fairulv, waa ‘ Varma’, 
a coQinomed extensiv-.lv used in ancient times. It wa-s used in the reigning 
families of Nei4l, Kamrup or Assam, and Kanauj in tlie seventh and 
eighth centuries ; in tre I tithor family before it acquired Kanau), and hy 
tlie tJhiindel Rdjas of Baudelkhand. Though nrobanly not adopted as a 
dynastic sm-name in any of these families, its use by individual chiefs 
proves that it was widely kjiown. There was also an entire Varim dynasty 
in Kashmir, from A.D. «54 to 9-3t ; and the cognomen is stiU in use in the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin. The Chamba Rajds continued 
to bear it till tl-.e end of the sixteenth century, after which it was gradually 
displaced by “ Singh,” which was tlien coming into general use amono’ 
Rajputs, but the older title is still employed m all religious ceremonies 

The title' Deva' is also found after each Raja’s name in the inscriptions 
and cipper-plates. This too was a royal designation, as we learn from 
Sanskrit titeratme, and was affixed to the iiam-s of all kings and queens 
in iti mascnline or feminine form, just as Hex and Kewina are in onr own 
Royal Family. Hence ar.ise the |fd,jput salutation -laideya = Jaideva, 
which originally was accorded only to Rajputs of roval rank. The 
original -form in Sanskrit was Jayatu Uevdh, '■ May the King be victorious.” 

In former time-r, as we learn fr.nn the copper-pla'es, an heir-appaient 
in Chamba bore the title of ‘Ynvardja.’ Wlu n it was disn-ed is not known 
but it is found inflates issued towards the end of the sixteenth century* 
At the present time an h-ir-apparent, if a son of the ruling chief, has 
the distinctive title of ‘Tika,’ while younger sons a'e naixTed Duthain, 

(1) Bxaeptiner Chamba, Matidi and Saket, they were all overthrown durin? Sikh rule-, 
between A.D. 1811 and 1841. AH the States of the Dagrar Circle, except Cbambi, and all the 
Muha'nmvdao States betw«n the Chcnab and the Jhelum are now merged in Jammu 

(8) Anc. Q»o. 0 / Indio, page 130, 

(S) VMt Kiogra Settlement Keport, page 6, 
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Tirthain, Chauthain, &c. These titles are modern, and date only from 
the sixteenth century. The title ‘ Tika ’ occurs on a plate dated A.D. 1579. 

The title ‘Mian’ was originally borne only by the scions of the royal 
houses of the Kaugra and Dugar Circles, and is said to have been given 
them by one of the Mughal Emperors, probably Jah^lngir, but its precise 
origin and signification are unknown. It occurs as “ Mie ” on a copper- 
plate, dated A.D. 1613, as one of the titles of Janardan, son and heir- 
apparent of Bala Bhadra. Younger sons of a ruling chief, other than 
the Tika, and also brothers, are addressed as ‘ Mifin Sahib.’ 

It is difficult to determine with certainty the exact date at 
which the Chamba State was founded, but it seems probable 
that this event took place about the middle of the sixth century, 
A.D. The following are the reasons on which this conclusion is 
based. There are, as has already been said, several references to 
Chamba — or Champa as the place was then named — in the Raja- 
tarangmi, and the earliest of these is interesting and valuable 
as fumishing a fixed and fairly reliable date from which to begin 
ur chronological inquiry. We read that Ananta Deva, Raja 
jof Kashmir, who reigned from A.D. 1U28 to 1063, invaded 
ICiampfi ; uprooted the ruling Raja named Sala, and set up another 
n his place. No reference to this invasion is to be found in the 
^tate annals, and there is only one Raja mentioned in the bansauli, 
whose name bears any resemblance to that in the Rajatarangini. 
This is the name of Saila or Sahila Varma, who was the founder of 
he present capital. It was for some time supjwsed that this was 
itho Riija referred to, and the absence of any allusion to the invasion 
’•■’*in the Chronicle left the matter more or less in doubt, until the 
discovery of three copper-plate title deeds, ivhich practically set the 
question at rest. All of these title deeds make mention of a Raja 
named Salavahana Varma, whose name is entirely omitted from the 
bansauli, as aljo that of his elder son Soma Varma. Asata Varma, 
his younger son, is alone mentioned. It is manifest that Salavahana 
must be the Raja referred to as having been deposed by Anauta Deva. 
That both he and his son Soma Varma actually reigned is clear from 
the tenor of the inscriptions on the copper-plates. Unfortunately 
they have no date. We know, however, that Anauta Deva began 
his reign as a child in A.D. 1028, and may therefore assume that 
his conquest of Chamba cannot have taken place before 1050. As he 
abdicated in favour of his son in 1063, the invasion must have occur- 
red previous to this; and such is implied in the narrative. The earliest 
' of the copper-plates in question purports to have been granted by 
Soma Varma, son of Salavahana Varma, in the seventh year of his 
reign, in the month of Bhadon, and on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
|There was a solar eclipse in Bhadon'^’ 1066, and though the day 
does not exactly correspond with that on the plate, it is near enough 
to raise a strong probability that this is the eclipse referred to. In 

(l) Solnr eclip-e- tivk pU'ci- in nuni' h of BUa<i.>o of the yeHCs 1047. 1050 and 1006, but 
we are justified in restricting the alternative dates to 1050 and 1060, the latter being re- 
garded aa the more probable date of the ecliptie referred to. 
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ancient times it Avas customary to date such plates ou the very day 
of the eclipse, as it was considered to add to the merit of tlie gift, 
hut there were doubtless except ious to the nde, and this may have 
been one of them. It is very interesting to note that the signature 
of Salavahana himself appears on the plate in a somewhat defaced 
but quite legible form, and from this we may conclude that it had 
been his intention to make the grant himself, and that he was 
prevented from doing so by his deposition and probable death. 
The son was thus only carrying out his father’s wish. 


Now if we count back seven years from A.D. 106(), we get 
A.D. 1059-60 as the probable date of the invasion of Ananta Deva, 
and of Soma Varma’s accession, and in any case that invasion cannot 
have been later than A.D. 1060, nor much earlier than A.D. iOoO. 
From this date to A.D. 1870, the year in which Raja Sri Sing died, 
tbere were 37 Rajas in consecutive order, during a period of HlO-20 
years, giving an average reign of 22 years. Again from A.D. 
1589 to 1870, a period for which there are authentic and 
reliable data, there Avere 11 Rajas in 281 years, Avith an average 
reign of 25 years. General Cunningham alloAVS 25 years 
to each reign, but this seems excessive ; an average of 20 years 
Avould appear to be safer. Now there Avere, accordirg to the 
bansauii, 26 Rajas from Maru, the founder of the State, to 
Salavahana, Avhose reign came to an end not later than A.D. 1 060. 
AlloAving an average reign of 20 years Ave arrive at A.D. 640-50 
as the approximate date for the founding of the State, which is thus 
proved to be one of the most ancient native principalities in India. 
The original capital, as we know, was at Brahmaur in the Upper 
Ravi Valley, where numerous traditions are still current concerning 
many of the ancient Rajas, and there are also archaeological and 
epigraphical remains, which afford a remarkable corroboration of 
the conclusion which has been reached as regards the antiquity of 
the State. These have recently been carefully examined bv Dr. 
Vogel of the Archeological Survey, Avith interesting results.* 
'I’here^ are three inscriptions on brass in Brahmaur, and one in 
Chatrari, a village half-way betAveen Brahmaur and Chamba Of 
these one is on the pedestal of a brazen bull of life size, standing iu 
front of the temple of Mani Mahesa, the erection of which is 
traditionaUy ascribed to Meru Varma, who was the eighth Haia in 
succession from Maru. The two other inscriptions at Brahmaur 
are on the pedestals of the idols Lakshana Devi, and Ganesba and 
that at Chatrari is similarly on the pedestal of the image of Shakti 
Devi ; and the erection of these idols is traditionally attributed to 
the same Ra 3 a. The inscriptions themselves which have now been 
translated confirm these popular traditions. The name of Meru 
Varma is found m all of them, and it is stated that the idols 
were dedicated by his order. Kven more interesting is .he (act 
that in two of these macriptions, -those of Ukshana D.ai 
and Ganesha, the Raja traces back his oAvn ancestry for three 
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generations, and mentions the names of his father, Divakara 
Varma; his grandfather, Bala Varma; and his great-grand- 
father, Aditya Varma/’* Two of these names are found in the 
bansauli in a modified form, which leaves no doubt as to their 
identity with the names in the inscriptions. The third — that of 
Bala Varma — seems to have been omitted at a very early period, 
probably in the process of copying. The name of Aditya Varma is 
found as Adi Varma in the bansauli, while that of Divakara 
Varma occurs as Deva Varma, both in the bansauli and in the 
Chhitrari inscription. There is unfortunately no date on any of these 
inscriptions, but Dr. Vogel has come to the conclusion, from a careful 
examination of the characters in which they are written, that they 
cannot be assigned to a later period than the early part of the eighth 
century, and that they probably date from the very beginning of 
that century. The name of Meru Varma is evidently out of its 
proper place in the bansauli, as it stands fifth in succession after 
Divakara Varma, who was his father. Correcting the bansauli by 
the inscriptions which are more reliable, we find that Meru Varma 
reigned from A.D. 680 to 700, or a little later, and this is in 
accordance with the conclusion at which Dr. Vogel has arrived. A 
further proof that these inscriptions are contemporary is afforded by 
the fact that all of them were executed by the same workman, whose 
name was Gugga, as shown on the inscriptions themselves. This 
also is in agreement with common tradition, by which the name of 
Gugga has been handed down to the present day. 

With all those data at our disposal it becomes a comparatively 
i easy matter to fix an approximate date for the foimding of the 

' prf'Sent capital. The bansauli is very explicit as to the founder, 

and here again common tradition is in full accord. His name 
was Sahila Varma, and he was the 20th Raja in succession from 
Mam, the founder of the State. Salavahana Varma, whose rei^ 
came to an end not later than A.D. 1060, was the sixth Raja 
after Sahila Varma, and by deducting six reigns, or 120 years, from 
A.D, 1060, we find that Sahila Varma must have ruled from about 
A.D. 920 to 940. His reign was probably a long one, and it may 
have been in the earlier part of it, say A.D. 980, that the town of 
Chamba was founded, and the seat of government transferred thither 
from Brahmaur. From that time onwards to the present day there 
^ is an almost unbroken chain of historical evidence, furnished partly 
by the Chronicle, which is full and clear, and still more by 
a series of copper-plate title deeds — about one hundred and fifty in 
number.*^* 'I'he oldest of these yet discovered bears the name of 
Yugakar Varma, the son and successor of Sahila Varma. The date 
on this plate is a year of his reign, and the same is tme of the plates 
of Vidagdha Varma, his son, and of Soma Varma and Asata Varma, 
sons of the deposed Raja Salavahana Varma, who followed their 

(0 He also mentioea Moahuna or Muabuna, the progenitor of hia race. 

(2) From ancient times it seems to have been the onstom for every ChambA Chief, On hia 
accession, to make a grant of land to a Brahman or a temple. As many as 42 of these plates 
are known to have been given in the course of one reign. 
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CHAP. I, B. father in succession. Here, however, the Rajatarangini again comes 
History, our aid, and from it we learn that Asata Varma visited Kashmir, 
on which Chamba was then dependent, in A.D. 1087-8; hissonJasata 
presMt'”clpi- Varma in A.D. 1101 ; and hisgi-andson (Jdaiya Vnrma in A.D. 1122. 
tai, A.i).930. XTdaiya Varma’s name is probably misplac^ in the bansauli, and a 
correction has to be made in accordance with the Rajatarangini ; 
otherwise these dates agree with the Chronicle. 

Erasinnse The first plate which l^eavs a distinct date is that of Vairasi 
in the state. Yavma. This date is Shastra G, Vik. 1387=A.D. 1330. The 
Vikramaditya era appears to have only then begun to come 
into use in Chamba. Previous to this the era in common use was 
the Loka-kala or Shastra era; otherwise called the Saptarshi, or era 
of the Seven Rishis. It is identical with the Laukika or Kashmiri 
era of the Rajatarangini, which was in use in Kashmir, and through- 
out the hills from the earl.est times, and is still in common use in 
Chamba State along with the Vikramaditya and Christian eras. 
The Shastra era is a cycle of 2,700 years, each century being 
named after one of the 27 Nakshatras, or lunar mansions. The 
reckoning is never carried Ijeyond 100, and each century as it comes 
to an end is entirely left out of computation. The first year of 
each century of this era corresponds to the 24th year of each 
Christian century. Though this era probably was in use in 
Chamba from the earliest times, it does not appear to have 
been employed to record public events ; at any rate, no trace of 
any such use has yet been found previous to the eleventli century O). 

It w found, however, on most of the copper-plates from that of 
Vairasi Varma onwards. From that time there is clear and exact - 
testimony from the plates, confirmatory of the bansavli. In all of 
them is mentioned the name of the reigning Raja, by whom the 
grant was made, also usually the name of his father, and often of 
his mother, and sometimes that of an ancestor. The earlier plates 
are without a date, but the later ones have the date carefully 
recorded, usually both in the Shastra and Vikramaditya earl 
Generally, too, the name and date of the month, and in a- few 
cases the day of the week on which the plate was given, are stated, 
and in some of the plates there are other details which are of 
historical interest. 


The bansauli. 


It 18 unnecessary to pursue this subject further, except to re- 
raark that an examination of the records of other existing and 
extinct States would doubtless add much to our knowled<^e of 

ove^s in throw light on the general course of 

events in the Western Himalaya in former times. 

of Chiaiubu belong to the Surajvansi line of Raj puts; 

hero of th^R^'mll Nar^ana. the 

hero of the Ra mayana, IS s.xty-tbird in the order of descent, which 

date! of “rth^f^levenUi^^ Trailokya Deva, probably a Rdni, have Shistra 

Chambi Rdjaa from the TMa 1 i'" t^es the descent of the 

from Lob, the eldest son of BimA, ^ improbable as the latter are descended 
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is continued through Kusha, the second son of Rama. The ori- 
ginal home of the family is said to have been in Ayodbya, but 
they removed at a very early period to the Upper Ganges VaUey, 
•where they settled in Kalapa. The historical portion of the bansaali 
commences with the name of Maru who was then the head of the 
family, and contains sixty-six names including that of the present 
ruling Chief. 

Maru is said to have been at first a religions devotee, wliose 
life was given up to tapa^ or self- mortification. He afterwards 
married, and three sous were born to him. When they reached 
manhood he bestowed a kingdom on each of them. Leaving the 
eldest in the ancestral home, he traversed the Panjab with the 
other two, and settled one of them in the mountains near Kashmir. 
Accompanied by Jaistambh, the youngest, he then penetrated to 
the Upper Ravi VaUey through the outer hills, and having conquered 
that territory from the petty Ranas who held it, he founded the 
town of Brahmapura, *** and made it the capital of a new 8tate. 
This event is believed to have taken place about the middle of the 
sixth century, A.D. 

The original State was of very small extent, and in all likeli- 
hood comprised, at the most, only the present Brahmaur ickdrai, 
i.e., the valley of the Ravi from below Bara Bangahal, with its 
tributaries the Budhil and the Tiindahen, as far down as Chhatiari. 

It would appear that Mara’s rule was not a long one, for the 
Chronicle says that, having founded the State, he made it over to 
bis son, and returned to Kalapa, where he again became a sddhn. 

After Manr several Kajas ruled in srrccession, but only their 
names are known. They were;-- Jaistambh; Jaistambh; and 
Mandstambh. 

Aditya Varma — (c. A.D. 620). — The name of this Raja appears 
as Adi Varma in the hansaidi and is of very special interest, for it 
is twice mentioned in the Brahmaur inscriptions, in which he is 
referred to as the great-grandfather of Mem Varma by whose 
orders they were engraved ; and he was the first of the Chamba line 
to assume the title or suffix of ‘ Varma.’ 

There are several references to Chamba in the Kulu Chronicle (s) 
and the earliest nf these probably refers to Aditya Varma. It is 
to the effect that Brahmo Pal, Baja of Kulii, left no legitimate 
sons, and the Rajas of Chamba (Brahmapura), Ladakh, Suket, 
Bushahir, Kangra, and Bangahal made one Ganesh Pal his heir. 
This note is interesting as showing that at that early period the 

(1) The people believe that the place was named after Brahmini Uevi, the patron goddess 
of the Budhil Valley, whose shrine is situated a little way above the town. The name was 
in use, however, at a still earlier period, for the more ancient kingdom of Brahmapura, now 
British Oarhwal and K.iuiaou. The present form of the word is Brahmaur. 

(2) The Sanskrit word Varma («) means “ armour, coat of mail ; shelter, protection,” and 
as the second member of a compound noun it means •' protected by.” It was anciently used in 
B&jput names, as Sarma (») was in those of Brahmans. 

(3) Vide " Kulu, Lahul and Spiti ” by Captain Uatconrt. 
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Brahmaptira State was recognized by all the neighbouring king- 
doms, and was powerful enough to exert some influence in thnir 
internal affairs. 

Bala Varma— (c. A.D. 640).— The name of this Raja is not 
found in the bansauli; having been omitted probably by a clerical 
error. It occurs, however, in two of the Brahmaur inscriptions, in 
which Bala Varma is spoken of as the gi’andfather of Meru Varma. 

Divdkara Varma - (r,. A.D. 660). — In the Brahmaur inscrip- 
tions this Raja’s name is found in its full form ; but in the bansauli, 
and the Chhatrari inscription, it occurs as Deva Varma. * 

Meru Varma — (e. A. D. 680). — As tlie name of this chief stands 
fifth in the bansauli after that of the previous Raja, who was his 
fatiier, it is clearly out of its proper place. 'I'he error must have 
crept in at an early period, for all the existing copies of the bansauli 
are alike. 

Merit Varma seems to have lieen one of the most notable of the 
early Brahmapura rulers. He was ])robably the first to extend the 
State boundaries by conquest, for in the Chhatrari inscription it is 
recorded, that he dedicated the idol of Shakti Devi in gratitude for 
help against his enemies, whom he had attacked in their strong- 
holds and overcome. An inscribed stone has recently been found 
at Gun which was erected by a sdmanta or feudatory of Meru 
Varma, probably a Rami, named Ashadha. From this it is clear 
that Meru Varrna’s rule extended down the Ravi Valley almost as far 
as the present capital. There is also a note in the Kulti Chronicle 
which almost certainly refers to him. In the reign of Sri Date- 
shawar Pal, Raja of Kulit, there was war Avilh Chamba (Brahma- 
pura) in which the Kulu Chief was killed by Dmer, Raja of Chamba. 
There is no such name on the Chamba roll ; but it seems probable 
that Dtner is simply a transposition of Meru. Assuming this to be 
correct, it would appear that under Meru Varma the Brahmapura 
State asserted its power, and carried its arms successfully into one 
at least of the neighbouring principalities. This is confirmed by 
the further note in the Kulu annals that Amar Pal, Raja of that 
State, while defending his country from another inroad of the 
Brahmapura Chief, was slain with all his sons, except one. This 
son, sital Pal, was an exile for life, and he and five of his descend- 
ants never reigned, from which it would seem that KuM remained 
subject to Brahmapura for a considerable period.*^' 

Bpt Meru Varma was not only a brave and warhke leader, he 
was also a great builder, and there are still in existence in Brah- 
maur many interesting remains, some of which are known to date 
from his time. They prove that even at that early period of its 
history the State possessed a considerable measure of wealth and 
material resources. M'he remains consist chiefly of temples, in a 
remarkably good state of preservation in spite of their long exposure 
to the weather. Their names are M ani Mahes, Lakshana Deyi, 

(1) Vide “ Enin, LAhnl and Spiti,” pages 113-4, 
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Ganesha and Narsingh.^^* In front of the Mani Mahes temple is a CHAP. I, B. 
brazen bull of life size, on the pedestal of which is a long inscription. History 
This and the other two inscriptions, in the temples of Lakshana 
Devf and Ganesha, distinctly ascribe the dedication of all the idols a.d!*68o!™*’ 
named, except that of Narsingh, and also of the brazen bull, to Tettiiies at 
Meru Varma Tradition affirms that the Svirajmukha Shrine was 
also built by him, and, in accordance with ancient custom, a Chambti 
Raja, when visiting Bnihmaur, must pay his devotions at this temple 
before proceeding to his camp. The image of Shakti Devi at 
Chhatrari, with its inscription, has already been referred to as dating 
from the reign of Meru Varma. Lands are said to have been 
assigned for the support of these temples, but no title deeds have 
yet been found of an earlier date than the tenth century. 

Meru Varma was followed by several Rajas, of whom we know 
nothing but the names. These were : — Manddr Varma ; Katitdr 
Va rma; Pragalbh Varma. 


Ajia Varma. — (c. A.D. 760). — The Gaddi Brahmans and Rajputs 
have a tradition that they came to Brahmaur from Delhi in the 
reign of this Riij;i. It is also on record that when his son grew up 
to manhood Ajia Varma initiated him into the art of government, 
and then installed him as Raja. He thereafter retired to the 
junction of the Ritvi and Budhil rivers near Uhiiisa, where he spent 
the rest of his life in the worship of Shiva; and is said to have been 
translated to heaven. 


Ajia Varma, 
A ri. 7ti0. 

Tradition 
ut Uiabiuaii 
and Rajpnt 
Uaddis. 


Suvarn Varma — (c. A.D. 780). 


halcslmi Varma — (o. AJ). 800). — This Raja had not been long Latshmi 
in power when tlie country was visited by an epidemic of a virulent 
and fatal character, resembling cholera or plague. Large numbers lovasiou of 
fell victims to the disease, and the J^tate was in a measure depopu- 
lated. Taking advantage of the desolation which prevailed, a people 
bearing the name of ‘ Kira’ in the Chronicle invaded Brahmapnra, 
and, having killed the Raja, took possession of the territory. It is 
uncertain who the Kira were. They are referred to in the Biihat 
Samhita in association willi Kashmiris, but in such a manner as to 
show that the two nations were distinct from each other. Dr. 

Stein is of opinion that they occupied the mountains north-east of 
Kashmir, and they may therefore have been Tibetans, or Yarkandis, 
as is the belief in Chamba. They also held Baijnath in the Kangra 
Valley, which was- anciently called Kiragi'uma. The name Kira 
seems also to have been applied to the Kashmiris. 

Kulii had probably remained under the sway of Brahmapura Kaiu becomes 
from the time of Meru Varma, but it recovered its independence 


(l) While the shrines of Lakshana Devi and Ganesa, at Brahmaur, and of Shakti Devi at 
Chhatrari, almo-t certainlj’ date from th>* time of Mehu Varma the present temple of Mani 
Mahesa is probahly of later date ; the oiiginal temple, however, was erected by Meru Varma, as 
proved by the insoription on the bull 

(*) Vide Ancient Geography of India, page 33. 
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on the death of Lakshmi Varma, for the Kulu tMironicle states that 
its Eaja obtained help from Bushahir and expelled the Chamba 
(Brahmapura) troops. 

Mushan Varma — (c. A.D. 820). — Lakhshmi Varma left no son, 
but his rdni was enceinte at the time of his death, and an interesting 
legend has come down to us regarding the birth of her child. On 
the defeat and death of the Raja, the icaAv and parohit, or family 
priest, had the rani put intoapct/W, and carried off towards Kaiigra. 
On reaching the village of Garoh, a little beyond Deol, in the Trehta 
ildqa of the Upper Ravi Valley, she felt the pains of labour coming 
on, and desiring the beai’ers to put down the pdlki, went into a cave 
by the wayside, and there her son was born. Thinking it better to 
leave the infant to perish than run the risk of his capture by their 
enemies who were in pursuit, she left him in the cave, and returning 
to the pdlki resumed her journey. Suspicion was, however, aroused 
and, on being closely questioned, the rdni confessed that she had given 
birth to a son, and left him in the cave. The xoaAr and parohit at 
once went back, and found the young piince, with a number of 
mice surrounding and keeping guard over him ; and from this cir- 
cumstance he was named Mushan Varma.'^' The villagers still shew 
the stone on which he is said to have been laid. Having recovered 
the child the party proceeded on their journey to Kangra. There 
the rdni took up her residence in the house of a Brahman whom 
she made her and remained eight or nine years under his 
protection, -without disclosing her identity. One day the boy hap- 
pened to tread on some flour sprinkled on the floor, and the Brah- 
man, on seeing his footprint, recognized it to be that of a royal 
person, and the mother being questioned made known her relation- 
ship to the Brahmapura royal family. The Brahman thereupon 
conducted her and the child to the Raja of Suket,'^> who received 
them kindly, and had Mushan Varma provided for, and carefully 
educated. He grew up intelligent and brave, and received the 
Raja’s daughter in marriage, and with her as dowry the panjana of 
Pangna, and other large pi’esents. Mushan Varma was also furnished 
with an army , and returning to Brahmapura ho drove out the 
invaders and recovered his langdom. 


i«.on i;ecord about him after his return, but the 
killing of mice is said to have been prohibited by him on account of 
the sei-vices rendered by these animals in his infancy. This custom 
stdl obtains in the Chamba royal family, and a mouse caught in the 
palace is never killed. ® 

After Mushan Varma the following Rajas ruled in succession, but 
nothing IS known regarding any of them:— Hans Varma: Sdr 
Varma \ Sen Varma ^ Sajjan Varma, 


(1) The Udine of Mausikaiios of Alexander’s historiATi< wUr* ,.,,i 1 ^ ^ 7 ^ 

Lassen from the Sanskrit Maushika or mouse. SeeMccSidle’s ‘ ^ 

der the Great." “iuosc. -ee-ucumtues Invasion of India by Alexan- 

(») His name is given as Parbogh. 
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Sihila Varma — (c. A . D. 920). — This Raja holds a very conspicu- 
ous place in tlie State annals, for it was he who conquered the 
lower Ravi Valley, and transferred the seat of government from 
Brahmapura to the new capital, which he had founded at Champd. 
It was probably in the beginninj^ of his reign that another invasion 
of Kulu took place. The war lasted twelve years, and then a peace 
was patched up. The Kulu p^ple invited the Brahmapura soldiers 
to a feast which was held at night, and in the darkness the latter 
were inveigled down to the banks of the Beds near Rahla, where 
they fell over the precipices and were killed. 

Shortly after Sdhila Varma’s accession Brahmapura was visited 
by 84 yogis, who were greatly pleased with the Rdjd’s piety and 
hospitality, and, as he ^d no heir, they promised him ten sons. 
They were invi^ to remain in Brahmapura till the prediction was 
fulfilled, and in due course ten sons were born, and also a daughter 
named Champdvatf. 

Meanwhile Sdhila Varma had been engaged in extending his 
rule, and had brought under his sway all the petty rands who still 
held the lower portion of the Ravi Valley. On this expedition he 
was accompanied by Charpatndth, one of the yogis, and also by his 
queen and daughter. Previous to its occupation by Sdhila Varma, 
the plateau on which the town of Ohamba stands was within the 
domain of a rdnd, who had conveyed it in sdsan or gift to a family 
of Kanwdu Brdhmans. Champdvati, the Rdjd’s daughter, took a 
great liking to the place, and asked her father to found a town and 
make it his capital. Sdhila Varma was desirous of acceding to her 
wish, but all the land fit for building purposes had passed into the 
hands of the Brdhmans, and he was unwilling to dispossess them. 
At length an arrangement was effected, whereby, in recognition of 
their proprietary rights, eight chaUis — Chamba copper coins — were 
promised in perpetuity on the occasion of every marriage in the 
town. The land was given up, and the above condition has been 
observed ever since. The Rdjd then founded the town, and named 
it Champa after his daughter 

- An interesting and pathetic legend has come down to us in 
connection with the settlement of the new capital. There was no 
good and convenient water supply, and the Raja was anxious to 
mert this need. He therefore had a water-course made from the 
Sarota stream round the shoulder of the Shah Madar Hill, behind 
the town. Ij'or some reason the water refused to enter the channel 
prepared for it, and, in accordance with the superstitious notions of 
the time, this was ascribed to supernatural causes. The spirit of the 
stream must be propitiated, and the Brahmans, on being consulted 

(1) This is the version in the Chronicle, but two other suppositions are possible. The place 
may have received its name from the ChampA tree, which ^ows in the nei^tbourhood and evoi 
in the town itself, or it may have been nsuned after the ancient ChampA, which stood near the 
modem BhAgalpur in Ben^. It is also possible that the name was already in nse in the tiioe 
of therdnds. 
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replied that the victim must be either the rdni or her son. 
Another tradition nins that the Raja himself had a dream in which 
he was directed to offer np his son, whereupon the rant pleaded to 
be accepted as a substitute. The Raja was unwilling to accede to 
her wish, and wanted to offer some one else, but she insisted that 
if there must be a sacrifice she should be the victim. Her wish 
prevailed, and, accompanied by her maidens, and bare-headed as 
for sail, she wended her way up the hill to the spot near the 
village of Balota, where the Avatcr-course leaves the main stream. 
There a grave Avas dug and she was buried alive. The legend goes 
on to say that when the grave was filled in the water began to 
flow, and has ever since flowed abundantly. 

Yugakar, the son and successor of Sahila Varma, mentions his 
mother’s name in the f'uly copper-plate of his reign which has been 
foutid. It was Nenna Devi, and she may possibly have been the rdni 
referred to. In memory of her devotion a small shrine was after- 
wards erected by her husband on the spot, at the top of the present 
flight of steps, whei’e she i^ said to have sat doAvn to rest. A mela 
Avas also appointed to be held yearly, from the 15th of Chait 
to the 1st of Baisakh. It is called the Siihi Mela, and is attended 
only by women and children, who, in their gayest attire, climb 
the steps to the shrine, and there sing the rani's praises and 
present their floral offerings. They are all entertained at the 
Raja’s expense on this occasion. The steps are not ancient, having 
been constructed by Rani Sarda, queen of Raia Ajit Singh, A. D. 
1794_1808. 


There can be little doubt that the legend is founded on fact. 
Such a sacrifice was quite in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
and it is noteworthy that the mela has been held from time 
immemorial, affording strong proof of the truth of the story as 
related. It is significant, too, that, although a death in the royal 
family duiing any other mela necessitates its immediate suspension, 
this does not apply in the case of the Suhi mela which is never 
interrupted. 

y Th* Chain- Another legend has also been handed doAvn by tradition in con- 
Tem- nection with the founding of the Champavati or Chamasni Temple, 
probably the first erected by Sahila Varma in Chamba. His 
daughter Champavati was of a religious disposition, and used to 
visit the place of a sddhu for conversation. Suspicion was instilled 
into her father s mind, and he followed her on one occasion with a 
drawn sword in his hand, only however to find that the house was 
empty. As he entered, a voice came from the stillness upbraiding 
• him for his suspicions, and telling him that his child had been taken 
from him as a punishment. He was further commanded to erect a 
temple to her on the spot where he stood, to atone for his sin, and 
avert calamity from his house. The temple was accordingly built, 
and named after his daughter, who is there worshipped as a goddess! 
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It is regarded as the family temple of the Chamba Rajas, and a mela CHAP. I, B- 

has been held in connection with it from time immemorial, from the Hi^y. 

1st to the 21st Baisakh. Until recent years it was customary for 

the ruling Chief to make a daily visit during the mela to certain varma,*A.D. 

temples in fixed rotation, always returning to that of Champavati, 

but this custom has now fallen into disuse. Sahila Varma also pivatf xem- 

erected several other temples in Chamba, which are still in existence, p’®- 

The earliest of these are believed to have been the Chandragupta 

and Kameshwara Temples, built for two idols of Shiva which he 

took out of the Sal stream near its junction with the Ravi. This 

he did while bathing, under the guidance of Charpatnath. 

Of the other temples erected by Sahila Varma the principal The Laksh. 
one is that of Lakshmi Narayana, or Vishnu, in association with 
which a curious legend has been preserved. Being desirous of 
raising a temple to V ishnu, the Raja sent nine of his sons to the 
marble quarries in the Vindhya Mountains, to bring a block of marble 
for an image. They were successful in this mission, but on 
beginning to cut the slab it was found to c('ntain a frog. As this 
was considered to render it unsuitable for the pi imary purpose for 
which it was intended, the slab was used in making some smaller 
images. These were the Trimukha, or three-faced image of Shiva; 
a small image of Ganpat now in the Chandragupt Temple; and 
also that of a small ^iddess, possibly Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu. 

The young princes were sent to bring another block, but were aU 
killed by robbers on their way back, Un this news reaching 
Chamba, Sahila V arma sent hisj eldest son Yugakar, who was also 
attacked, but, receiving help from some iSanyasi gosdins, he destroyed 
the robbers, and returned with a slab, from which the image of 
Vishnu was made, and set up in the temple prepared for it. Sahila 
Varma is also said to have built the Chandrasekhara Temple at 
Saho, for an idol found in the Sal stream near that place. 

When aU. the temples were finished, lands Avere assigned for Landsas- 
their suppoi’t ; but no copper-plates of ^hila Varma’ s time have 
yet been found. 

The original palace at Chamba must also have been erected by pakoe at 
Sahila Varma, and it doubtless occupied the same site as the present Chamba. 
building. 

In all matters connected with the settlement of the new capi- ^ha char, 
tal the Raja was guided by the advice of the yogi Charpatnath ; and patnath 
in recognition of this a shrine was afterwards erected to him nearr 
the Lakshmi Narayana Temple, Avhere piija is done morning and 
evening. This shrine is ascribed to Sahila Varma, but it probably 
dates from a later period. 


(1) EocPiit research by T>r. Vocel has shown that the oricinnl tetnnte of Chsndra»efchara 
was erected about the time of Sahila Varma. by a local chief, probably a rand, named Sityaki, 
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The only coin special to Chamba is the cJuikli, five of which 
maJte an anna, and it has been in use, in all likelihood from ancient 
times. On it Sahila Varma caused to be struck a pierced ear, the 
symbol of a in honour of Cbarpatnath, and this has been 

continued doAvn to the present day. The later Bajas added the 
Vishnu-paci, or feet of Vishnu on their coius. There is no tradi- 
tion of a silver coinage ever having been current. 


Sahila V arma stands out as the most conspicuous personality 
Sahila VarmB. the long loU of the Chamba Chiefs ; and bis name is a household 
word throughout the State. Though his son Yugakar makes no 
special reference to him in the copper-plate of his reign, there are 
reasons for behoving that his martial qualities were recognized far 
beyond the bounds of the State, and that his conquests were not 
confined to the Eavi Valley. Two copper-plates have lately come 
to light in which some of the events of his reign are alluded to; and 
after making due allowance for hyperbole and exaggeration, it seems 
probable that the references ai-e founded on fact. The first of these 
pl^s was granted by Soma Varma, and the second by Soma 

S^vahana Varma; they date from A. D. 
1056-66, i.e., about 120 years after Sahila Varma’s death, when his 
name and fame would still l)e fresh in the memory of the people ; 

mention in this history. For the translation we are 
indebted to Dr. Vogel of tbe Archaeological Survey. After the 
customary introduction it runs as follows 

kiii» ' ^ residence at the glorious Champaka, the highly devont 

whffSE ornament of the spotless house of Sihila Devs, 

htJn^rl Af IE >^“-clood to extinguish in a moment the mighty 
SZfa by the wind by the Lord oi 

bythef 4 ,rfal frown ® hose army was manifestly crashed 

the ruler of Triu-arta brow ; whose alliance was hnmblv sought by 

L force ; who was asked the favour of bis 

Kuluta anxions fo by his kinsman the Lord of 

broken^ like a wido ° homage j who by the weight of battle had ' 

whom wounds had °f *be Turushka, on 

KarL^^rieleuhant^'? bore the fortunate name of 

S hk^steritv ^^orf *be continons and stable generation 

multitude of elephants^ whJle gladness by the gift of a 

bees, attracted by the scent of hT^ a swarm of , 

in Kurnkshetrd, at 111^1^6^0?*^ rut-secretion, and which were bestowed 
the seven worlds fragrant i?-^ *!c” eclipse j who has made the circuit of 
were the months of afl the inkbrushes, which 

unequalled kindness and ro °®®*- “®®o'obled on that occasion ; who by his 
generosity, firmness, and unfSZhl with nnsurpaped bravery, 

of heroes like the sou of Jamadaffni IP * impaired the £^e 

whose wide-spread greatness^ h ’ ^“^biehthira; 

ren wn. d like that ot^ i^ndrakalSS^^d* matchless effulgence, was 

p.es^nceiheeyesof the world havriij®' J g upon who e lov ly 

in setting in array a thousand by his fury 

ft y inousand hattles, acquired such names as B&basteka 
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(marktid by rashness], Niss^nksmalla (dauntless wrestler], and Matamata 
Sinha (roaring lion.") 

With one exception all the names in the quotation are fairly 
well known, and the references ai'e of great historical interest. 
As regards the Kira, we have seen that they were a people located 
in the mountains in the vicinity of the Kashmir Valley, aud as- 
sociated with the Kashmiris. They conquered Brahmapura in the 
time of Lakshmi Vanna, aud they are here represented as having 
again invaded the State. It is safe to assunie that the Kashmiris were 
in league with them, and they were also assisted by the Raja of 
Durgara, the ancient name of Jammu State, of which the present 
form is Dngar, still in common use.(-) Who the Sanmatika were is 
not quite certain, but most likely the inhabitants of Sumurta, in 
the ^sohli State to the west of the Ravi, are indicated. Kashmir 
had from ancient times claimed an intermittent suzei-ainty over the 
hill tracts as far east as the Ravi; aud the formidable arr.iy wiiich 
is represented as advancing against Sabila Varma was probably 
meant to assert and uphold this claim. They doubtless anticipated 
an easy victory, but a crushing defeat awaited them; for they are 
spoken of as having been dispersed by the Chaniba forces as if by 
a frown on the Raja’s brow. 

The next refei ence is to Trigarta, the ancient name of Kangva, 
which at that early period also included Jalandhar and a large 
portion of territory on the plains, between the Sutlej and tlie Ravi. 
We are lold that Sahila Varraa’s alliance was sought by the Tri- 
garta Chief after a contest in which Ohamba was victorious. With 
such a name for valour we may well believe that Sahila Varma’s 
conquests were not conBned to the Bavi Valley; and the war with 
Trigarta suggests the probability of the Chamba Chief having carried 
his arms to the south of the Dhaula Dhar, and annexed the whole 
southern fringe of that range, from the Ravi to Bir Bangahal. 
There are said to be many traditions in Kangi’a, pointing to an 
early occupation of these territories by Chamtm. 

Knluta is the ancient name of the principality of Kulii, and 
we are told that it owned allegiance to Chamba in the lime of 
S&ila V arma, as it had done at an earlier period. The two royal 
families were also connected by marriage. 

The reference to the Tumshka is in some respects the most 
interestiug of all. This name was applied to all invadei-s of India 
from the North-West. Originally used for the Scythians, it came 
afterwards to have an exclusive reference to the Muhammadans, 
who from the middle of the seventh century had begun to make their 
influence felt on the Noi-tb-West frontier, Kabul was conquered 
by them in A. D. 871. The Turki-Shahi dynasty, whicli had ruled 
!^bal and Peshawar for centuries, was overthrown about A. D. 

(1) The text ia almost exactly the same in both the plates, except that the reference to 
the Tariitibka is omitted from the fiiat plaie. 

(3) I bo capital p.obebly then vras at Bshbapara, now Babor. 17 miles east of Jemma, 
where ancient remmns still exiut. The Raj4 of Uabbupnra is referred to in the BiiAtarangiai 
as subject to Kashmir in A. D, 1037-8, 
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CHAF I. B. 9QQ the Brahman Wazir of the last Turki-Shahi king, who 
History, founded the Hit.du-Shahi dynasty, with its later capital at Ohind on 
the Indus. I’l'ere this dynasty continued to rule over the kingdom 
vam^A-D. of Gaudhara, till finally expelM bj Mahmud of Ghazni in A- D. 

■ 1021. As we learn irom the Rajatarangini, these kings were in 

the 'iwlka. alliance with Kasl.mir. and also doubtless with other States in the 
Paniab, which was for a long time in subjection to them. W e may, 
therefore, conclude that contingents were sent by these States to 
help to oppose the onward advance of the fierce invaders from the 
West ; and it was most probably in one of these frontier wars that 
Sahila’ Varma came into conflict with the Turushka, and gained 
renown for himself by his valiant deeds. 


Reference to The reference to Kurukshetra is in full accord with ancient 
Karokehetra. 

Abdication ^ahila Vaima did not spend the last years of his life in 
and death of cij.^itnba ; Diobably the home of his early days bad greater attrac- 
sahiia Varma. believe that his reign was a long one 

in view of all that he accomplished ; and when his work was done, 
and old age was creeping upon him, he abdicated in favour of his 
son Yugakar, and retired to Brahmapura to spend the evening of 
his life in peace. There he dwelt as a sddhu in the company of 
Charpatnath and the other yogis, many of whose shrines are 
still pointed out on the small ‘ green ’ where all the temples 
stand, and which for this reason is called the ‘Chaurasi.* For 
the same reason the Uhamba State is believed to have been 
originally subdivided into 84 ildqds, but they are less numerous 
now. 


Yugikar Yiujdkar Vannii — iA. D. 940).~There is nothing on record in 

Varma, A.D. |j]jg (j^ronicle with regard to this baja subsequent to his accession, 
oldest but a copper-plate deed which bears his name is still extant. It 
copper.piate gpauted ill the tenth year of his reign, and is of interest as 
deed extant, ^j^g ^ijest yot discoveicd in Chamba. Its inteiesfc is enhanced 

by the fact that Yugakar refers to his father and mother by name, 
and also probably to his queen, Tribhuvauarekha Devi, The deed 
conveyed a grant of land to the Aarsingh Temple at Brahmapura, 
which is spoken of as having been erected by the ‘ Rani presum- 
ably his own or his father’s queen. Yugakar himself erected the 
temple of IsliAvar Gaurja, or Ganri-Shankar, in Chamba, near that 
of Lakshmi Narayana. 


Vidagdha ■ Vidagdha Varma— {c. A. D. 960). — A copper-plate of this Raja’s 
Vwma, A.D. -g ^.^tant. Granted in the fourth year of his reigu, it men- 
Copper-piate tious his father Yugakai, and his mother Bhogamati Devi. The 
Raja speaks of himself as of the house [gotra) of Moshuna— a name 
found in the Brahmam- inscriptious.^^^ 

(1) An inscribed stone, found near Basu, is dated in tbe first year of Vidaghda Varma ted 
was erected by a vassal, probably a rand. ■ 
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Dodaha Farma — (980). — In the bansauli Yugakar Varma is 
followed by a Raja named Daghda Varma. An inscribed stone, 
recently found near Basu, contains, in consecutive order, the 
names of Yugakar, Vidughda, and a third Raja, named Dodaka, by 
Avhose order the stone was inscribed. It seems certain that this is 
the same name as the ‘ Daghda’ of the bansauli, with tlie syllables 
transposed. Dodaka was therefore the son of Vidaghda and grand- 
son of Yugiikar, and as, in the insciiption, he assumes the royal 
style and titles he must have been the ruling Raja at the time the 
stone was inscribed. 

Vichitar Varma — Dlw^irya Varma. 

Sdlavdhana Varma — {A. D. 1040). — The name of this Raja 
does not appear in the bansauli, and his very existence was un- 
known until the discovery of three coj.per-plates, in all of which 
he is mentioned. 

j With his reign another interesting period in the history of the 

: State is reached. Kashmir, as we have seen, had from ancient 
’ times asserted a claim to the suzerainty of the hill tracts on her 
borders, as far east as the Ravi. There were probably long inter- 
vals during which this claim was in abeyance, or when, as in the 
time of Sahila Varma, it was impossible to enforce d ; and the Sfate 
then enjoyed complete independence. This would appear to have 
been the case from a period anterior to the reign of Sahila Varma, 
but it was now near an end. In A. D. 1028, Auanta Deva 
succeeded as a child to the throne of Kashmir ; and when he grew 
up to manhood the claim of supremacy seems to have been revived, 
and was resisted by the HiU Chiefs. Chamba was then, as we learn 
from the Rajataranginf, under the rule of a Raja named Sala, who 
for long was identified with Sahila Varma. It would seem that he 
refusrd to yield allegiance to Kashmir, with the result that his 
counti y was invaded, and himself defeated, deposed, and probably 
killed. There is no allusion to this event in the Chronicle, but, for 
reasons already stated, we may conclude that it occurred not later 
than A. D. 1060, nor earlier than about A. D. 1060: and Valapura 
or Balaur — another sinall HiU State on the Ravi — was invaded by 
Ananta Deva about the same time, and presumably for the same reason^ 

We learn from the plates that Salavahana had two sons - Soma 
Varma and A^ata Varma — who ruled in succession. 

Soma Varma— D. 1060). — After deposing Salavahana, the 
King of Kashmir is said to have set up another in his place, and 
that this was Soma Varma is clear from the platrs, though his 
name, like that of his father, is entirely absent from the bansauli. 
The first deed is signed by Soma Varma alone, and was granted in 
the seventh year of his reign, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
probably September, A. D. 1066. It is on this plate that the 

(0 The Hari Bai Temple was erected by SaUkara, who probably was the same as Sila- 

•5 

■\ j VAhaua. 
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CHAP. L B- signature of Salavabana appears, showing that he had intended to 
Hist^y make the grant himself, which he was prevented from doing by his 
deposition and death. On it the rdnds are also referred to under 
Rdjdnaha, and in such a manner as to indicate that 
The copper- some of them at least held high offices in the State.^*' The second 
plates. deed made a grant of land in favour of Shiva and Vishnu, and is 
now in the possession of the Champavati and Hari Bai Temples. 
It is dated in the first year of Asata’s reign, and is signed by both 
brothers, with an additional grant in the eleventh year, si^ed by 
Asfita. The long quotation relating to Sahila Varma is found 
almost word for word in both of these places, except the reference 
to the Turushka, which appears only in the second plate. 

Asata Varma— {A. D. 1080). — The first plate of this Raja has 
already been refeiTed to, and another, the third in which his 
father’s name is mentioned, was granted in the fifth year of his 
reign. 

References Though the bansauU is silent, strong corroborative evidence 
in Rijitsran- fumished by the Rajatarangini where it is stated that “ Asata, 
Raja of Chainpa,” visited Kashmir in the winter of A. D. 1087-8, in 
the reign of Kalasha, son of AnaniaDeva, who, hke his father, 
assorted the claim of suzerainty over Chamba, and other Hill States. 
That this claim was widely acknowledged is proved by the fact 
that the rulers of seven other hill prinoipahties, from Chamba to 
Drasa or Hazara, were present in Kashmir at the same time as 
Asata Varma. It would thus appear that, after the invasion of 
Ananta Deva, the State remained more or less dependent on 
Kashmir for a considerable period. I'here were also inter-marri- 
ages between the two ruling families, for Kalasha had as his queen 
a sister of Asata, whose name was Bappika, and her son Harsha 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 

jAsataVanna, Jdsata Varma — (A. D, 1105), — The Chronicle furnishes no 
^ BkerenTOB information about this Baja, but he is referred to in the Rajataran- 
in RAjstaran. gini as affording support to Harsha, his own cou.'»in, in A. D. 1101, 
when Kashmir was invaded by the princes of the Lohara family, 
who claimed the throne. On that occasion he was taken prisoner 
by Sussala, in the temple at Vijayeshvara (Bijbehara). He must, 
however, have been only heir-apparent at that time, as a stone 
inscription, found at Lnj in Pangi, is dated in the first year of his 
reign, Sh. 81 = A. D. 1 105, which must therefore have bwn the year 
of his accession. The use of the Shastra era is noteworthy as being 
the earliest certain instance yet found in Chamba. As the stone, 
which formed part of a panihdr or water-fountain, was erected by 
a vassal, probably a rdnd, Pangi must have been, even at that early 
period, under the supremacy of Chamba. In A. D. 1112 Jasata is 
again mentioned in the Rajatrangini as supporting Bhiksbachara, 


(UOneteld the OflBce of AfaMmdfi/a (Prime Minister), another that of Mehakshap ataOca 
(Lord Chancellor). 
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grandson of Harsba, against Sussala who had then usurped the 
throne of Kashmir. Being unsuccessful Bhikshachara retired to 
Chamba, and lived there for four or five years as the Baja’s guest, 
Jasata’s reign must therefore have lasted till about A. D. ] 117-8. 
Another inscribed stone of Jasata’s reign exists at Loh-Tikri in 
Churah and is dated in his 9th year = A. D. 1114. 

Dhdla Varma — (^. D. 1118).— He is said to have been brother 
of the previous Haja, and his reign must have been short. 

Udaiya Varma — (A. D. 1120). — The name of this Raja seems 
to be out of its proper order in the hansauli, for it stands fifth after 
that of Jasata. As the latter reigned till about A. D. 1118, and 
Uda’ya Varma is mentioned in the Rajatarangini as having been 
in Kashmir in A. D. 1122, it seems improbable that four reicms 
intervened in such a short period. Chamba had now changed sides 
in the struggle which was going on for the throne of Kashmir, and 
Udaiya Varma lent his support to Sussala, who had been opposed by 
Jasata. The change of attitude was most likely duo to the fact that, 
in the interval, Sussala had espoused two princesses of the Chamba 
family, whose names were Devalekha and Taralalekhii, both of 
whom became sati on the death of Sussala, in A. D. 1128. Kashmir 
was now in a very unsettled condition, owing to internal dissensions 
which had been going on for some time. Kalasha, the son of Ananta 
Deva, was succeeded by Harsha, who, with his son Bhoja, was killed 
in A. D. .1101, and the throne seized by the Lohara Princes, Hoh- 
chala and Sussala. On the death of ms father, and loss of the 
kingdom, Bhikshachara, son of Bhoja, then a child, was taken away 
to Malwa. Returning from there in A. D. 1112, he fell in with a 
party of Hill Chiefs at Kurukshetra, among whom wss his own re- 
lative Jasata of Chamba, and they encouraged him to attempt the 
recovery of his kingdom. In this he had the support of Chamba, 
Vallapura, and some of the Thakurs in the Chandrabh^a Valley, 
Being defeated he retired to Chamba, where as already stated, he 
resided for some time under the protection of Jasata Varma. An- 
other attempt in A. D. 1120 resulted in his being restored to 
power, which however he retained only for six months. It is pro- 
bable that Chamba had changed sides previous to this, for when in 
A. D, 1121-2 Sussala made a successful effort to regain the throne 
he had the active support of Udaiya Varma. Kashmir was now on 
the decline, and these disorders, and the Muhammadan invasions 
which had been in progress for more than a century, tended to 
still further weaken its power. Chamba seems to have taken ad- 
vantage of this to assert its independence ; at any rate there is no 
further reference to the State in the Rajatarangini, 

After Udaiya Varma the following Rajas ruled in succession 
but no information about them is available : — Ajita Varma • 
Behtidri Varma ; PHthvi Varma. 

O) He evidently was unwelcome as he had difficulty in procuring food and clothin from 
the Biii, 
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CHAP. I, B. Lalita Varma — {A. D. 1143). — TvfO slab inscriptions of this 
HiTtory reign have recently been found. One c>f these is dated in 

his 17th year, and records the erection of a panihdr, or fountain, 
Debri Kothi, by a Ednd-named Naga Pal, Avho states that he 
Slab inscrip, had received the title of Edjdnal-a from the Raja, The other 
tioDs. inscribed stone is at Salhi in the Saichii NRa, Pangi, and is dated 

in the 27th year of Lalita Varma, Sh. 46 = A. D. 1170. This Raja 
must therefore have begun to reign in A. D. 1143-4, and may have 
lived till about A. D. 1175. The second slab — part of a panihdr — 
was erected by a Rdnd named Ludar Pal, whose lineal descendants 
still hold land in Salhi, as common farmers. In it Pangi is called 
Pangati, which seems to have been the ancient name of the Valley. 

VijayaVarma, Vijaya Farma — {A. D. 1175).— This prince is said to have 
HUoonqneBta brave and Avarlike, and was much beloved by his people. The 
* Chronicle states that lie invaded Kashmir and Ladakh, and brought 
back much spoil. The State boundaries Avere enlarged during his 
reign. 0 ) If we bear in mind the political condition of Northern 
India about this period, Ave shall have little difficulty in under- 
standing the easy successes which Vijaya Varma seems to have 
gained. In A. D. 1191 Muhammad of Ghor invaded India, and 
was defeated by the confederate Hindu Princes, under the leader, 
ship of Prithvi Riij of Delhi. He retrrrned in A. D. 1193, and, 
in the great battle which ensued on the banks of the Ghaggar, 
Prithvi Raj perished Avith the flower of his army. In the follOAving 
year Kanauj also was (werthroAvn, and everywhere confusion and 
disorder reigned. There is thus little room for surprise that Vijaya 
Varma availed himself of the opportunity to extend the boundaries 
of the State, 


He was succeeded by Edja Varma ; Sdra Varma ; Kirti 
Varma ; Ajita Varma ; Madana Varma, brother of the previous 
Raja; Ndrujcavjar Varma; Asha Varma; Jimiit Varma. 

VaTma^l D Vaudsi Varma— {A. D. 1330).— This Raja is called Vairi 
1330.“’ ’ ■ Varma in the hansauli, but a copper-plate deed gives his name as 
late*^ above. It bears the date Shastra 6, Vik, 1387=A. D, 1330, which 
oopper-p a e. .^^s probably the first year of his reign. This is the first plate with 
a distinct date, and for this reason it is both int cresting and 
important. Vairasi Varma had probably along reign, and died 
about A. D. 1370, ’ 


li&nikya 
Tarm», A. P. 
1870. 


Bhot Varma, 
A.P. 1397. 


Udnikya Varma-{A. D-. 1370).— The name of this Chief 
.occurs on the copper-plates of his son Bhot Varma, the earliest of 
which is dated A. D. 1397. We may, therefore, assume that 
this was the year of his death. 

Bhot Fama-(A D. 1397).-The earliest plate of this reign 
has 3 ust been referred to, and the latest yet found has the date Sh. 
12= A. D. 1436. There IS au allusion to Bhot Varma’s death in a 
deed panted by his son, from which it appears that this event took 
place in A. D. 1442. 

G) 2is sway is Said to have extended to GujrAt. — 
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Sangrdm Varma {A. D. 1442). — The plates of this reign CHAP. I, B. 
afford no assistance chronologically, as the dates of all but one are Hi^ry. 
uncertain. 

Amnd Varma {A. /■. 1475). — Tlie only dated plate of this 
Raja was granted in Sh. 57 = A. D. 1481, but his reign probably AnandVar. 
began some years earlier. His mother’s name was Sampama Devi. 

Anand Varma was very religious, and was believed to have the about him. 
power of working miracles. He espoused the daughter of the 
Rajfl of Kangra, and in order to test his miraculous powers the 
dishes at the marriage feast weie purposely placed so far from 
him as to be out of his reach. A vessel avith three spouts was also 
given him to drink from. This, liowever, caused no inconvenience 
to the Chambii Chief. Whatever he wanted came towards him of 
its own accord ; and, when he took up the glass to drink, snakes 
protruded from two of the spouts and stopped them, enabling him 
to use the third. Anand Varma died about A. D. 1512. 

Ganesh Varma [A, D. 1512). — The first plate of this reign GaneahVar- 
was granted in 81i. 88, Saka 1 ld4= A. D. 1512, and the last in Sh, 

35= A. D. 1559. 

Ganesh Varma’s reign was thus a very long one. In several Title of 
plates the name of his sou, Pratap Singh Varma, occurs, and he is Mahirijlpn-'^ 
styled ‘ Yuvitrdjd’ and ‘ hahdrdjdi^Ara.’ These plates furnish the tra. 
earliest instances of the use of the cognomen ‘Singh’ in the 
Chamba family. 

Ganesh Varma built the fort of Ganeshgarh in the Mothila Approach 
ildqd to protect his frontier, and consolidate his power to the south asce^dfoc^* 
of tlie Dhaula Diiar. This was d-me probably towards the end of 
his reign, when the signs of the times began to point to the near 
approach of that Mughal supremacy, which was soon to overshadow 
all the Hill States of the Funjab. Cliamba had probably enjoyed 
complete independence fur more than 400 year.s ; for the early 
Muhammadan rulers of India were too much engrossed in defending 
or extending their possessions on the plains to attempt the conquest 
of the inner mountains. Kilngra, it is true, was invaded once and 
again, and the famous fort captured and recaptured : but there 
is no evidence that these inroads extended beyond the Siwalik. 

With the rise of the Mughal power this immunity and freedom 
came to an end. Akbar the Great, then a boy of 14, ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1556. When the news of his father’s death 
arrived he was at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur District, having been 
engaged in the pursuit of Sikandar Shah Siii', who retreated be- 
fore him into the hills. Immediately after his accession the young 
Emperor advanced against the Kangra Fort, which lie reduced, and 
he then received the Katoch Chief into favour. In A. D. 1558, 

Sikandar Shah emerged from his retreat in tho hills, and occupied 
the fort of Maukot, half way between Pathaukot and Xurpur and 
within the Nnrpfir State, which he held for eight months, and on 


(1) Maukot is called Mankot in Elphinstone’s Hisfory of India, page 43t, 
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CHAP. I,B. its capitulation the Raja of Nurpnr, who liad sided with him, was 
taken to Lahore and executed. There were thus good grounds for 
apprehension on the part of the other States; and it is probable 
that Mughal influence bad begun to make itself felt in Chamba 
previous to the death of Ganesh Varma in A. D. 1559. 

Ganesh Varma had six sons, viz., Pratap Singh, Jit Singh, Bir 
Bahadur, Hari Singh, Satargun Singh, Rupanand Singh. It is note- 
worthy that almost all of them bore the second name ‘ Singh,’ which 
was now coming into general use, but it did not entirely displace the 
older name of Varma for fully half a century, and Pratap Singh 
Varma, the next Raja, used both names synchronously. 

'^Pratap Singh Varma {A. D. 1569). — This Raja is called the 
son of Ganesh Varma and Sahib Devi on the copper-plates of his 
reign, of which there are many extant. He is said to have been 
copper very generous, and considerate of tlie well-being and comfort of his 
people. This was shown specially in his unwillingness to impose 
heavy taxation upon them. The Lakshmi Nai ayana Temple was in 
need of repairs, and the erection of other temples was under 
contemplation ; but there was no money in the treasury for this 
purpose. Pratap Singh Varma called a council of his officials to 
ask their advice, and they all recommended the imposition of a 
tax. This course, however, did not commend itself to the Raja, 
as it meant a nejv burden on his subjects. He was much concerned 
about the matter, but next morning, on taking his seat in Darhdr, 
a man presented himself from the Hul ildqd with a piece of copper 
in his hand, and said that a copper mine had been discovered near 
his village. The Raja at once issued orders for the working of the 
mine, and, with the produce, repaired all the temples, and built 
some new ones. The mine then became exhausted, or was closed, 
but the old workings may still be seen, v,/ 

Soon after this, war broke out between Pratap Singh Varma 
and the Raja of Kangra, whose name is given as Chandar Pal.('> As 
the second name of the Kangra Rajas has always been ‘ Chand ’ it 
is clear that a mistake has crept into the Chronicle. The surname 
of the Bangahal Rajas was ‘ Pal ’ and it is just possible that the. war 
was with that State, Kangra coming to the assistance of its weaker 
neighbour. In any case the main struggle seems to have been with 
Kangra, and it ended in the defeat of the Katocli forces, and the 
death of Jit Singh, tUe younger brother of the Kangra Raja. Much 
booty in horses and elephants was taken, and Chari and Gharoh, 
two small districts near the Chamba border, were annexed. Guler, 
the capital of the Guler State, is said to have been occupied by the 
Chamba army, and from this it seems probable that the war was 
only with the Guler branch of the Katoch family of Kangra. It 
would be interesting to know if there is any record of this war 
the Katoch annals. 


War with 
Kangra. 


m 


ianiauii has been followed in this narrative; in the Sanskrit bansauli 
theEajis name IS Chandra, and he is called “ the king of Nagar-kot” (Kangra). There 
IS no mention of Galer. ° v e / 
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Pratap Singh Varma -was contemporary with Akbar, and it CSAP. I, B. 
seems probable that early in his reign the whole of the Hill States, History, 
including Chamba, became subject and tributary to the Mughal pn,t 4 p gjngh 
Empire. Soon afterwards Todar Mai, the great finance minister of Varma, a.d, 
Akbar, was deputed by his master to create an imperial demesne in ^^pe'nod of 
Kangra by confiscating territory from the various States of the MuRhai as- 
Kangra group. In accordance with his instructions, Todar Mai 
annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley, and made a similar 
demand on each of the other States proportionate to their means. 

Chamba was compelled to surrender Rihlu and all the territory it 
then held to the east of that province ; as also the two small dis- 
tricts of Chari and Gharoh recently acquired from Kangra. The 
imperial demesne thus formed was placed under a Mughal officer of 
rank who had his residence in the Kangra Fort. In presenting his 
report to his royal master Todar Mai is said to have made use of the 
metaphor that he had “ taken the meat and left the bone ” ; meaning 
that he had annexed the fertile tracts, and ab.ii’doned only the bare 
hills to the Hill Chiefs.*** There was much truth in this remark as 
regards Chamba, for Rihlu was the most fertile portion of the State. 

From this time onwards for nearly 200 years Chamba, like the Liberal treat, 
other Hill States, was in subjection to the Empire ; but all accounts 
agree that the Mughal authority sat very lightly on the Hill Chiefs, the Em^re.**^ 
Their prerogatives were seldom questioned, and there was 
practically no interference in their internal administration. 

Indeed, throughout the whole period of Muhammadan ascendancy, 
the Hill Chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even generous 
treatment. So long as they did not fail in their allegiance, they 
were left very much to themselves in the government of their 
principalities ; and were allowed to wield the power and exercise 
the functions of independent sovereigns. For example, they built 
forts, and waged war on one another, without any reference to, 
or interference from, the Emperor, and sometimes even asked and 
received assistance in men and arms from the Mughal Viceroy. 

On his accession each Chief had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Emperor by the payment of a fee of investiture, after which 
he received a sanad, or patent of installation, with a hhilat, from 
the Imperial Darbar. A yearly tribute, called peshkash, of four 
Idthks of rupees was exacted from the States of the Kangra group 
in the time of Shah Jahan, as we learn from the Badshahnama. 

The Hill Chiefs were always addressed as Zaminddr, the title of 
Edjd being conferred only as a personal distinction. There seems 
to have been much friendly intercourse between them and the Im- 
perial Court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents re- 
ceived from the Empero*s, which are still in the possession of 
some of the old royal families.*^* Some cf the Chiefs gained for 

(1) Kangra Settlement Report, p 8. The Mughal officer had the title of Faujddr. 

ui There ate two such letters in Chamba, and also presents said to have been given to 
Biji Prithvi Singh by Shah Jahan. There are also several letters from the Durani rulers of 
KAbul. F»d« Appendix V. 
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themselves so high a place in the favour of the Emperors that they 
received mansab, or military rank, in the Imperial army, and were 
advanced to important offices in the State. As we shall see, such 
a distinction fell to the lot of one at least of the Cliainba Rajas. 

There is some doubt as to how much of Lahul was under Chamba 
in early times, but it seems probable that from the tenth or eleventh 
century, if not from an earlier period, tlio main Chandra-bhaga 
valley, as far np as Tandi near the junction of the two river.s, was in- 
cluded in State territory. Many traditions ai’e said to exist in Lahul, 
pointing to this conclusion, and the people of Gns, on the left bank, say 
that they once owned a copperplate deed, granted by a Chamba Raja, 
which was taken from them after the country was annexed to Kulu. 

On the right bank these traditions are not so clear, owing probably to 
the fact that the country was more open to inv-asiou, and must often have 
changed hands. The rest of Lahul, includintr the valleys of the Chandra 
atul Bhdga, seems to have been under Kuhi from early times. In the 
Kulu annals it is stated that L.-ihuI was conquered by Chamba in the reign 
of Rudar PAl, the nineteenth Rajd from the founder of the Kulu dynasty, 
but was recovered by Kulu in the following reign, after a hard contest on 
the Rhotang Pass ; and though these records are more or less legendary, 
yet they confirm the conclusion that in early times Lhhul was umier the 
rule of Kulu and Cbauiba. In the middle of the twelfth century Knlu, with 
the upper portion of Ltihul was conquered by Ladhkh, and remained subject 
to that country, more or less, till about A. D. 1660-70. Chambd,, however, 
maintained its supremacy over the greater part of the main valley, and seems 
also to have gained some influence in upper Ltlhul, for the Kulu annals state 
that the teritory now embraced in British Ldhul, and formerly a part of 
Kulu, was acquired by that State from Chamba 

The latest plates of Rratap Singh Varma are dated Sh. 62= 
A. D. 1586, and he probably died in the same year. In one of his 
plates, dated Sh. 55, Vik. 1035=A, D. 1579, Bala Bhadja Deva, 
his grandson, is called*^* Yinrirdjd and Tila : though Vir Vahnu, 
his son, was alive, and succeeded to the gnddi. Tlie title was 
probably accorded to both father and son. 

Vvr Vdluvu {A. D. 1586). — This Raja was in power for otily 
four years at the most, as liis son Bala Bhadra succeeded in A. D. 
1589 — the year in which his earliest plate is dated. No plate of 
this reign has yet been found, 

Bala Bhadra (d. D. 1589).— This Chief stands out conspicii- 
ous among his compeers on account of his reputed piety, great 
generosity, and the many legends which are associated with his 
name. He was profuse in his gifts to Brahmans, and at least 42 
copper plate.s of his reign are known to be extant. There may be 
more. By his people he was named Bali-Karna, after two 
heroes of antiquity famous for their generosity. He bestowed 
grants of land and other gifts upon Brahmans in a most lavish 
manner;'” and regarded thi.s as his highesf and most imperative 
duty, refusing even to eat each morning till this duty had been 

(1) Possibly the Thiknrs of upper Lahul paid tribute both to Chamba, and Kulu. 

(2) This is the earliest instance of the use of the title TUo in ChambA. 

(3) Snob grants were not confined to Chamba, for plates have recently been found in 
N^rpfir and KAngra. 
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discharged. The grants of his reign are far in excess of those of 
any other Chatnba Chief either before or since. No petitioner "was 
sent away disappointed, and, if a request was made to him, the 
Kaja used to part with any article which was lying near, regardless 
of its value. He gifted grants of land to the Laksbmi barajana 
Temple, as well as many jewels, and other valuables, some of which 
are still in existence. Each of them is enclosed in a golden case 
with an inscription on it, one of these bearing the date Vik. 1675 = 
A. D. 1619. 

These lavish gifts seem to have gone on for some years, and 
to such an extent that the State administration became seriously 
embarrassed. The officials were much concerned, and tried to dis- 
suade the Raja from such profuse liberab-ty, but their remonstrances 
only made him angry, and were met by a sharp rebuke. At length, 
owing to the excessive drain on the treasury, there was difficulty in 
meeting ordinary and necessary State expenditure. Just then 
Janardan, the Riija’s eldest son, came of age, and the officials begged 
him to intervene by removinsr his father from power. This 
was accordingly done, and Bala Bhadra was deported to the village 
of Baraia on the other side of the Ravi, and a house and lands were 
assigned for his support. 

But there also Bala Bhadra is said to have continued his lavish 
gifts, and soon the whole of the land assigned him was alienated 
to Brahmans. As nothing now remained to him but the house he 
lived in he was in great straits. Being under the necessity of 
giving before eating, he began to part with his house at the rate 
of a foot each morning, and, when in this way a whole verandah 
or room had been disposed of, he ceased to use it, considering that 
it was no longer his property. In course of time the whole build- 
ing was thus gifted away, and the Raja then vacated it, and lived 
in the open, at the same time refusing to eat. On this being re- 
ported to his son, Janardan gave his father a fresh grant of land to 
enable him to continue his benefactions. 

No reference to the deposition is to be found in the Chronicle ; 
but the traditions regarding it are so clear and defitiite that they 
must have a foundation in fact. There is some obscurity as to the 
year in which it took place, but a consideration of all the data 
available leads to the conclusion that it cannot have been later than 
A. D. 1613. This conclusion is sustained by an existing record, 
evidently compiled from older documents, in which the period of 
Bala Bhadra’s deposition is given as Vik. 1670 — 80=A D. 1613-23. 
Some light is thrown on the subject by an examination of the 
copper plates of his reign. These are all carefully dated, and extend 
from A. D. 1589 to 1641, the year of his death. Only two 
marked breaks occur in the regular continuity of these plates, 
one between A. D. 1599 and 1607, and the other between A. D. 
1 620 and 1629. In all of them Bala Bhadra is referred to in terms 
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not limited to one locality, but are widely distributed, and are 
still in the possession of the descendants of the original grantees. 
Another plate recently found was i.ssued by Janardan in A. D. 
1613, and in it also Bala Bhadra is spoken of as Raja. In it Janar- 
dan is called “ Mahardjd Kumdra ” “ Mahdrdjdpntra ” and “ AfzV,” 
i.e., Mian, and the fact of the plate having been issued by him points 
to the conclusion that he was then in authority in the State, and 
that he only acted as regent, and did not assume full power in his 
Own name. The issue of the plate probably marks the beginning of 
his regency. In the bansauli Janardan’s name is found after that 
of his father in the regular order of succession. 


War witk 
Nurpur. 


Shortly after Janardan assumed the government, war broke 
out between him and the Raja of Ndrpdr. The cause of this war 
is not known, but it was probably due to an attempt on the part of 
the Nurpiir Chief to enlarge his borders at the cost of Chamba. 
At that time, as we know, Jagat Singh, second brother of Siiraj 
Mai, the tlien Raja of Nurpiir, stood high in the favour of the Em- 
peror Jahangir, and if he originated the war with Chambii, as bo 
is said to have done, he doubtless counted on obtaining support 
from the Mughal Viceroy of Lahore. It is certain, however, that 
Jagat Singh was not Raja of Nilrpur at the time the war began, 
for he did not obtain that position till after the rebellion and death 
of his brother, Suraj Mai, in A. D. 1618-9. 


The war went on in a desultory manner for twelve years without 
de.tk‘’of Ja'! either side gaining any decided advantage ; and there seem to 
nirdan. hav 0 been intervals of peace.'** This was the case in A. D. 1618, 
for we learn from the Badshahnama that, when Suraj Mai rebelled 
and was compelled by the Imperial army to flee from Nurpur, he 
found a temporary refuge in one of the Chamba forts, and ulti- 
mately retired to the capital. There he was joined by his 
youngest brother, Madho Singh, who had for a time defended the 
Kotila Fort. As the Imperial forces were preparing to advance 
against Chamba', news came that Suraj Mai was dead. The Mughal 
Commander then sent a peremptory order to the Chamba Chief to 
surrender all money and valuables belonging to the deceased Rtija 
on pain of his highest displeasure. This order was complied with, 
being sent through the sou and the brother of the 
Raja. Madho Singh also was given up. On his brother’s rebellion, 
Jagat Singh was recaLed from Bengal by the Emperor, who 
^nferredon him the mansab of 1,000 with 600 horse, the title of 
Edja, and a present, and he was sent to assist in the sieo-e of Kangra 
Fort, which was then in progress. He also became Rala of Nurpur 
in su^essicm to Suraj Mai. Hostilities seem to have been resumed 
with Chamba soon afterwards, and ultimately the Mughal Viceroy 


(1) A copper plate ii extant, by Bela 
Bijft Jagat Singh, and dated A, D. 1S18, 


Bhadra, conferring a tdian grant on the parohit of 
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espoused the cause of Jagat Singh, and sent troops to his support. 
A decisiye battle was fought at Dhalog on the Sandhara Road ; 
the Chamba army was defeated, and Bishambar, Janardan’s 
younger brother, killed. .Jagat Singh then advanced on the capital, 
which he captured and sacked — while .Janardan, unable to offer 
any effective re-^istance, fled. A treacherous message was then 
sent him by Jagat Singh — offering terms of peace if he would 
present himself in Darbar to discuss them. Janardan, suspecting 
nothing, accepted the invitation, and came with only a few 
followers. While they were engaged in conversation, Jagat Singh 
Suddenly drew his dagger and plunged it into Janardan’s breast, 
inflicting a mortal wound. The latter also had a dagger in his 
I waistbelt, but the handle was tied to the sheath by a cord, so that 
’ he could not draw it in time to defend himself. Owing to this 
the Chamba Rajas have ever since worn the dagger loose in 
' the sheath. The date of Janardan’s death was probably in A. D, 
1623. The fact of his having been killed by .Jagat Singh is con- 
firmed by a statement to that effect in the Badshahnama.''' 

In the bansauli it is stated that Janardan left no heir, but his 
rdni was enceinte, and that, on learning this, Jagat Singh gave 
orders that a strict watch should be kept on the palace. If the 
infant proved to be a boy he was at once to be killed, and if a girl 
she was to be married into the Xiirpur family so as to strengthen 
his hold on the State. When the child, afterwards Prithvf Singh, 
was born, his nurse, named Batlu, is said to have smuggled him 
out of the palace, without the knowledge of the guards, and 
conveyed him away to Mandi, Recent research has shown that the 
birth story is not quite correct. A second plate, granted by Janar- 
dan and dated Magh Sambat 1595= February A. D. 1619, records a 
sdsan grant to a Brahman on the occasion of the birth of his son, 
Prithvj Singh, who must therefore have been born before his 
father’s death. There is, however, no reason to doubt the fact of 
his having been conveyed away to Mandi. 

On Janardan’s death the State became subject to Jagat Singh, 
and is said to have been ruled by his officials for 20 years. 

He built the fort of Taragarh within Chamba territory as there 
j was no site so good in his OAvn country. This fort is said to have 
I received its name from the fact that a farmer named Tara was 
I buried alive beneath the foundations as a sacrifice to ensure its 
1 stabdity, according to a custom common in India in former times. 
The stronghold occupied a conspicuous position on the summit of 
an almost inaccessible hill near the Chamba-Nurpdr frontier, and 
its ruins are still visible from a distance. It stood Jagat Singh in 
good stead at the time of his own rebellion in A. D. 1641.(2) 


(1) This tragedy is said to have taken place- in the palace atChamba. 

(z) Taragarh consisted of three forts, one above another, the highest being perched on the 
# summit of the hill. It covered aa area of about 30 acres, and had 12 fortified gateways. 
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Some uncertainty still exists regarding the status of Bala 
Bhadna during the period of Ndrpur supremacy, but it seems pro- 
bable that on Janardan’s death he was restored to power, and 
continued till his death to rule -the State in subjection to Jagat 
Singh. No plates have yet been found of tlie years from A. D. 
1620 to 1629. From A. D. 1629, however, the issue of plates was 
resumed and continued till the early spring of A. D. 1641. Bis 
death must have occurred soon afterwards, shortly before the 
return of his grandson Prithvi Singh in the summer of the same 
year. The record containing the date of his deposition states that 
he died in Vik. 1699=A. D. 1642, but this is probably incorrect. 
In the later plates two other sons are referred to by name— 
Man Singh and Sudan Sen— and the names of other sons have been 
handed down by tradition. 

Prithvi Singh-^(A. D. 1641). — After he grew up to manhood, 
Prithvi Singh, who was still in Mandi, only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to strike a blow for the recovery of his kingdom. 
The opportunity came in A. D. 1641, when Jagat Singh, in con- 
junction with his son Rajrup Singh, raised the standard of 
rebellion against Shahjahan. Till now Jagat Singh’s career had 
been fortunate and successful. Uader Jahatiglr he rose to a 
mansab of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and during the reign of Shah- 
jahan he retained his honours, and was appointed to Bangash,^'’ 
and two years later to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. In the eleventh year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was sent from 
Kabul to Kandahar with the Imperial army, and had command of 
the vanguard. In the twelfth year he returned to Lahore, received 
presents from the Emperor, and was again appointed Faujddr of 
Bangash. In his father’s absence Rajrup Singh was in charge of 
the State, and was appointed by Shahjahan to the important 
post of Faujddr of Kan^a, and collector of the tribute from the 
Hni Chiefs. In the spring of A. D. 1641, in secret concert with 
his father, who was then in Bangash, he rebelled. Jagat Singh 
pretended anger, and asked to be made Faujddr himself, so that 
he might suppress the revolt, and pay in the nazardna of four 
Idlchs. This request was granted, but on his return to the hills, 
he first showed discontent, and then broke out into open revolt. 
We are not told what was the cause of the trouble, but the 
Pathama Chiffs were ever turbulent, and this was by no means the 
fifst time they had raised their hands against the Emperors. Court 
intrigues against him are hinted at by Jagat Singh, in his petition 
to Shahjahan. 


On the news of the outbreak reaching the Imperial ear, a large 
army under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, youngest son 
of the Emperor, with many able captains, was sent to suppress it, 
and assembled at Pathankot,^*’ in August A.D. 1641. 


(1) The Kurram Valley and KohSt. yji« Proc. 
W Called raithaa in the Bad^hnima. 


Society of Bengal, 1873, p. 158, 
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The Chronicle makes no mention of Jagat Singh’s rebeUion, CHAP. I, B. 
but it was doubtless on hearing of it that Prithvi Singh 
asked and obtained help in money and troops from the 
Rajas of Mandi and Suket, to enable him to recover his kingdom. 

Passing through Kulu, he crossed the Rhotang Pass into Lahul, Bestoiation 
and, advancing by way of Pangi, crossed the Cheni pass into 
Churab, the northern province of the State. This he reconquered 
and fought his way to the capital, which he captured, expelling 
the Nurpdr officials from the country. We may assume that 
these events occurred in the summer of A. D. 1641, for early in 
Deectnber of that year Prithvi Singh was present in the Mughal 
Camp near Pathankot and was sent on to ttie Imperial Court, 
probably then in Lahore, to pay his respects to the Emperor. 


Jagat Singh offered a brave resistance to the overwhelming . 

force sent against him. He had long been preparing for a Nurpiir. 
struggle, and had strongly fortified the three principal 
strongholds in his territory. These were Maukot, Nurpur and 
Taragarh. All tlie hill passes and Avays of approach were also 
blocked and defended by his troops. Maukot was only a 
fortified enclosure with dense jungle around it, but it was 
a position of great strength.'^* Jagat Singh decided on making 
his first stand there, while Nurpiir was entrusted to some of 
his officers. Both of these forts were invested by the Imperial 
army in the middle of October, and the siege was pressed 
with great vigour. By the middle of December Jagat Singh’s 
position in Maukot had become untenable, so he abandoned 
it and along with his sons fled to Taragarh. Two days 

afterwards the defenders of Nurpur also evacuated that fort, on 
hearing of the fall of Maukot.*^’ 

All this we learn from the Badshalmama, and though the 
narrative does not acttually say so, it seems to imply that Prithvi 
Singh was present at the siege of Blanket or Nurpur. It is as 
follows: — “On the 2ord of Ramzan (16th December A. D. 1641) 
the highborn prince (Prince Blurad Bakhsh), in accordance 
with the sublime orders, sent Prithvi Chand, the Zamhiddr of 
Champa, whose father had been killed by the outcast Jagat Singh, 
and who was at this time enrolled among the royal servants on 
the recommendation of the ministers of the State, to the royal 
threshold, the abode of great kings, along with Alla Vairdi 
Khan and Blir Buzurg, rvho had gone to bring him.” . . . 

“ Prithvi Chand, the Zannnddr of Champa, was honoured with a 
hhilat, an inlaid dagger, the title of ‘ Commander of one thousand,’ 
and the actual command of four hundred horsemen, the title of 

(1) Maukot was situated about half way between Fatbaukot and Nurpiir, on a ridge of 
low hills running to the east of the Ghakki. The place is near Raja ka Bagb, and is still 
called Mauwa da ban, but only vestiges of the fortifications now remain. It is called the 
** Fort of Mau in the Badsh^hnima. 

( 2 ) During the siege Rajrup Singh was sent to the Mughal camp under a safe conduct with 
a letter to the Emperor proposing terms of surrender, but they were not accepted. 

0 Hftukot was captured on 18th ^December and Nurpur on loth December A.D, 
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Edjd and a horse. As tlie mountain on 'whicli Jagat Singh had 
laid the foundations of the fort of Taragarh was in Cliamba, and 
had been taken by the Raja with violence ; and as the back of the 
fort joined on to the above-mentioned territoiy, and had in that 
direction an eminence commanding it, the possession of which was 
essential to the taking of the fort, he was order ed to go home that 
he might make the necessary preparations to deliver an attack wifh 
a proper force from the back of the fort, and, capturing the emi- 
nence, reduce the besieged to straitened circumstances.” It was 
probably in const-quence of this order that Prithvi Singh sent to 
Sangrarn Pal of Easohli for help, for which he surrendered to 
Basohli, the pargann of Bhalai.*’^ 

As soon as arrangements were complete, the Imperial army in 
the end of December advanced to the assault of Taragarh. On his 
return form Chamba with his force, Prithvi Singh took up his 
position on the ground assigned him, in conjunction with Raja Min 
Singh of Gwalior, who is spoken of as “ tiie mortal enemy of Jagat 
Singh.” By the beginning of March, A. D. 1642, the garrison Avas 
reduced to great straits, and Jagat Singh, realising that his cause 
was hopeless, sued for pardon, and in company with his sons surren- 
dered himself to the clemency of the Emfieror. They appeared in 
Darbar with halters round their necks, and after making their sub- 
mission, were not only pardoned but restored to all their honours.'-’ 
On the conclusion of the Avar, Taragarh Avas taken over by the 
Mughals and garrisoned by Imperial troops.'’^’ 


The account of these occurrences in the Chronicle differs from 
that of the Badshahnama. It is as foll"W.s : — “ On recovering his 
kingdom Prithvi Singh determined to avenge himself on Jagat Singh. 
He, therefore, concluded a league Avdh Sanguim PM of Basohli, and 
surrendered to him the paraana of Bhalai, after Avhich both Rajas Avent 
to the Mughal Viceroy at Kalanour to ask help. This was granted on 
condition that Jagat Singh should be taken alive, and made over to 
the Viceroy, The Raja's with their forces then advanced upon Nur- 
piir, which they assaulted and captured, but the final assault 
having been made at night, Jagat Singh escaped in the darkness 
to TM’%arh, wheie he was taken a month afterwards, and sent 
on to the Viceroy, seated on a buffalo with Ids face backwards.” 

Having recoAured his kingdom, Pritlivf Singh next addressed 
himself to its consolidation and extension. His advance throucrh 
Pangi had made him personally acquainted Avith that valley, which 
was still under the rule of the local rdnds, subject to the supremacy 


(1) For some reason nnknoyn Prithvi Singh, in A. D. 1648. claimed the retrocession of 
Bhalai, and his ola.m upheld by the Imperial delegate though not enforced till tL fallow- 
iDg reigin. Vide Appeudtx ” luuuw- 

(UJagat Singh was restored to his honours on 10th April, A D JG42 and nfforn-o,.! 
rendyed distinguished service to the tniperor in the Afghan wars in which hewas accom^i^iifej 
by his son, Kajrnp Singh , but the exposure he endured undeimiued his liealth and hr Totnemod 
to FeshaVar in dannary, A. U 1646. only to die. nde Elphinstone's 

surrender took place 

A c! ^ ^ Emperor on I7th Mwch 
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of Chamba. These he displaced, and appointed his own officials, CHAP. I,B. 
thus bringing the country directly under State control. A rock- History, 
inscription bearing his name exists between Kilar and Sach, where 
the river flows through a narrow gorge, and it probably records the a"d. 164 L ’ 
fact that, in S. ]8 = A.D 1642, the precipice was cut away by bis 
orders for the construction of a road. Be was the first to build 
Jcothis, or State offices, in Churah and Pangi. 

After completing the consolidation of his kingdom, Prithvi Piigrimagea 
Singh went on pilgi’image to Prayag, Kashi and Gaya. He is also 
said to have visited Delhi nine times in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and to have been received with much favour — a jdgir in 
Jaswan of Rs. 26,000 value being granted him by the Emperor, 
which continued to be attached to ttie State for ninety years. There 
are still in the toshakhana many valuable presents, especially inlaid 
daggers, and a jewelled sii-paich with a large sapphire in it, which 
were received by Prithvi Singh on the occasion of his visits to Delhi. 

The family idol of the Chamba Rajas, called Raghubir, is said to 
have been obtained from Shah Jahan on one of these occasions. 

It had originally been used as a weight in the Mughal Palace. 

Tradition says that Prithvi Singh was a very handsome man, 
and his fame spread through Dehli to such a degree that the ladies sjggi,. " ^ 
of the royal zaiidna begged to be allowed to see him. He was 
accordingly led blind-folded into the harem that they might have 
their wish gratified. 

Prithvi Singh was married to a daughter of Sangram Pal, of 
Basohli, and had eight sons, ivhose names Avere Shatru Singh, Jai 
Singh, Indar Singh, Mahipat Singh, Raghunatb Singh, Earn Singh, 

Shakat Singh, and Eaj Singh. Prom this time onwards the old 
cognomen of Varma was entirely dropped. 

Among the Gaddi Khatn's of Brahmaur there is a tradition of^s^bmaM! 
that their ancestors fled from Lahore in the time of Prithvi 
Singh to escape the persecutions of Aurangzeb. It is probable, 
however, that this took place at a much earlier period.*'^ 

The temple of Khajinag at Khajiar, Hidimba at Mahla, and Sita 
Emi at Chamba, are believed to have been erected in this reigTi by Batiu, of 
Batlu, the nurse who Avas the means of saving Prithvi Singh’s life.*^* PntbviSingh. 

Ghatar Singh (A. D. 1664). — This Eaja’s name Avas Shatru 
Singh, as appears from the copper plates, but Chatar Singh is the kecoveryof 
name in common use. On his accession, he appointed Jai Singh, 
his brother, to the office of Wazlr, and sent him to Sangram Pal, of* tionofPadur. 
Basohli, to demand the restoration of the Bhalai ildqd, alienated by 
his father. This demand being refused, Chatar Singh invaded 
Basohli and re-annexed Bhalai to Chamlxi. He visited Pangi, and 

(1) In connection with this tradition the following popular rhyme is of interest : — 

Ujriya Labor, | Vasiya Brahmor. 

Lahore became waste ; Brahmaur was peopled. 

W She also built a bridge over the Ravi at Nelhora near Chamba, called Duku ra sen, or 
Duka’s bridge ; so named after her bosband. 
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earned his aims lower down the Chandrabh%a valley, into 
Padar, which had till then remained in the possession of its rdnds, 
though probably under the suzerainty of Chamba. 'I'hese he removed 
from all authority, and appointed his otvn ofEcials. He also founded 
a town on the plain and named it Chatargarh. Being an emporium 
of the Central Asian trade, a good deal of which then passed 
through Nurpur and Chamba to Zanskar and Ladakh, the towm 
grew and flourished, until A. D. 183d ; when it was completely 
destroyed by the Dogras, and the name changed to Gulabgarh. 

In A. D. 1678, the Emperor Aurangzeb issued an order for 
the demolition of all Hindu temples in the State. Chatar Singh 
refused to render obedience, and directed that a gilt pinnacle should 
be put on each of the chief temples in Chamba as a mark of defiance. 
On hearing this the Emperor was greatly incensed, and summoned 
the Raja to Delhi. Instead of going himself he sent his brother 
Shakat Singh, who was accompanied by Raj Singh of Guler, but for 
some reason unknown they turned back from Bajwara, before reaching 
Delhi. Chatar Singh seems to have been able to allay the Emperor’s 
wrath, but there is no record as to how the matter was finally settled. 
The gilt pinnacles remain on the temples to the present day. 

At that time Mirza Obed Beg, the Suba or Viceroy of the 
Panjitb, Avho resided chiefly at Kaldnaur, used to make incursions 
into the bills, and greatly annoyed the Hill Chiefs. This led to a 
confederation being formed against him, in which Avere included 
CM^*’ Singh of Cbaralri, Raj Singh of Guler, Dhiraj Pal of Basohli, 
and Kripal Deo of Jammu. Jammu .sent a force of Pathan troops, 
and the confederate army defeated that of the Viceroy, enabling the 
Chiefs to recover the territory they had lost. 


It Avas probably in the beginning of Chatar Singh’s reign that 
Lahul was finally divided Ijetween C’hamlri and Kulu. Till then as 
we have seen Chamba territory extended up to the junction of 
the Chandra and Bhaga ; the remainder of Liihul being under 
Kulu and subject to Ladakh. In couse(juenco of the invasion of 
Ladakh by Eastern Tibet in A. D. 1646-47 the power of the 
former country was much AS'eakeiitd, and Raja Bidbi Singh, of 
Kulu, A.D. 1663 — 74, took advantage of this to throw off W 
allegiance and expel the Ladakhi officials from Lahul. Soon 
afterwards Chamba lost the upp-r pan of the main valley- 
The Kulu annals state that Lahid was acquired as doAvry with a 
Chamba princess, but this is improbable. It Hcems more likely 
that the transfer of territory was the result of war and conquest, 
as IS hinted at m the local tradition of Kulu. There seems to be 
no authority for the statement that Gugd in upper KanaAVar bad 
gam^ a footing m Lahul, and that Chamba and Kulu combined to 
expel the invader and then divided the country between them.<*> 

(I) FiJe Knin, Lihnl and Spiti, p, 33. R4ja Udai Sinsh (A D KfflO i 

In the early part of hi* reign, possihlv in connection with thn 

Cdaipur near Triloknathwwn^ed 'after him bonndary dispute with Kulu 

« rideAppendkV. 
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Chatar Singh died in A. D. 1690, leaving two sons, TJdai Singh CHAP- 1. B. 
and Lacbman Singh. Hiitory. 

TJdai Singh — (A. D. 1690). — The new reign began anspicioiisly. Ddaisingb, 
The young Eaja was ell read aud acconof lished, the people wcTe 
happy and contented, and the conntiy was piosperous. Jai Singh, eccMsion. 
brother of the late Eaja, seems to have retained the office of 'Waw'r 
throughout the previous reign, and he was re-appointed by Udai 
Singh. Much cf the prosperity which the State enjoyed seems to 
have been due to his able administration, and it continued while he 
lived. He ffied, however, shortly after Udai Singh’s accession. 

About the same time Eaj Singh of Guler also died, and was succeeded 
by his son Dhulfp Singh, a minor, to whom Udai Singh had been 
appointed guardian. Taking advantage of Dhulfp Singl.’s minority, 
the Eajas of Jammu, Badhu, and Basohli, invaded Guler, and Udai 
Singh was appealed to for help. He sent to Siba, Kahlur and 
Mandi, and with the co-operation of these Stales drove out the 
invaders, and restored the infant Raja to his rights. 

So far all had gone well, and how long this prosperity continued „dTa*tb.'’“ 
we do not know, but dark days were now at hand. Udai v^ingh was 
of a self-willed disposition, and, after his uncle’s ^iding hand and 
wise counsel were withdrawn, his natural tendencies began fo assert 
themselves. He gradually gave way to evil courses, and surrendered 
himself to sensual pleasmes, which alienated from him the loyalty 
of his people. The administration of the State Irecarae more and 
more disorganised, and at length a climax was reached when Udai 
Singh appointed a barter, with whose daughter ho had fallen in 
love, to the office of Wazir, and resigned all authority into his hands. 

The officials then interfered and deposed him from power, in the 
hope that this would have a salutary effect. Meantime Uggar 
Singh, son of Mahfpt Singh, and cousin of tlio Rija, was appoint- 
ed regent. At the end of a month Udai Singh was restored, but 
be soon relapsed into hs former ways ; and Uggar Singh, being 
afraid, fled to Jammu. Things went from bad to worse until, at 
last, the officials formed a conspiracy against the Raja, and deter- 
mined to kill him, and put Lachman Singh, ids younger brother, on 
the gaddi. Lachman Singh, on being approached, fell in ’ivith their 
designs, and joined the conspirator. To caiTy out their purpose, a 
day was fixed when Udai Singh was to hunt at Udaipur, a large 
plain on the left bank of the Ravi, three miles bebw Chamba. About 
mid-day they began firing their guns, and Udai Singh, re.alising 
danger, came out of his tent with a sword in his hand. Seeing a 
few of his personal servants standing near, he called on them to rally 
around him. Touched by this appeal, and repenting of the part ho 
was playing, Lachman Singh abandoned the conspirators, and took 
his stand beside his brother. On this the officials ordered Lachman 
Singh to be killed first, and then the Raja wa.s mortally wounded. 

He died in a few days. The spot on which this tragedy took place 
has remained uncultivated to the present time. 
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Udai Singh died in A. D. 1720, after having reigned for thirty 
years. Be left no heir to succeed him, and Lachman Singh seems 
also to have died childless. 

TJggar Singh — (A. D. 1720'), — As has been stated, IJggar Singh 
acted as regent for a time during his cousin’s suspension from 
power, but on Udai Singh’s restoration he took refuge in Jammu. 
There he entered the ser^nce of Dharab Deo, Raja of Jammu, as a sol- 
dier, -without disclosing his identity. One day as he was returning 
from bathing in the river Tawi, with a lota full of water in his hand, he 
was met by a 'm.nst elephant which had broken loose, and which, seeing 
Ugyar Singh, suddenly charged down upon him. He checked the 
animal fer a moment, by a blow with the lota, and thus gained time to 
draw his sword, with which he severed the trunk from the body at 
one blow. The feat was reported to the Raja, -a^ho summoned Uggar 
Singh to his presence, and elicited from him the fact of his near 
relationship to the ruling family of Chamba. He seems in fact to 
have been next in the .succession after the two sons of Chatar Singh, 
his uncles Jai Singh and Indar Singh having probably died childless. 

Shortly afterwards intelligence of the assassination of Udai 
Singh and his brother arrived, and Dharab Deo then furnished 
Uggar Singh with all necessary assistance, and sent him back to 
Chamba where he was installed as Raja. 

It is said that the ghost of the murdered Raja used to appear to 
Uggar Singh, and cause him much distress, and that to lay the evil 
spirit he erected a temple at Udaipur, near the place of the murder, 
and imposed a small tax for its maintenance. The temple is still 
in existence and the tax, called Tirsera Vdai Singhidna Autaridna, 
is still collected. 

Shortly after his accession, Uggar Singh had his suspicions 
aroused against his cousin Dalel Singh, son of RRghunath Singh, who 
was then a bny, residing with his maternal uncle in Jammu terri- 
tory ; and the Mughal Viceroy on being appealed to, had Dalel Singh 
brought to Lahore and kept in conhnement. 

Uegar Singh was popular at first, hut as years went on the feel- 
ings of the oflBcials towards him underwent a change, and they 
decided to depose him and raise Dalel vSingh to the gaddi. Their 
first step was to gain over the Viceroy by a present of a Idhli of 
rupees, whereby Dalel Singh’s release was secured, also a sanad 
appointing him Raja of Chamba. Thi.s appointment was supported 
by a force of Mughal troop.s. On hearing of Dalel Singh’s approach, 
Uggar Singh made no effort to oppose him, but broke down the bridge 
rn^er the Ravi, and set fire to the town. He then retired to the 
Oh^munda Temple, whence he watched the conflagration, and there- 
after fled up the Ravi Valley. When passing the village of Juh in 
Chanota, he was wounded in the thigh by a bullet fired by the Rana 
of Gurola, and the spot where this happened has been' marked by 
a small shrine ever since. Uggar Singh then fled to Kangra, where he 
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soon afterwards died. He left two sons, Uramed Singh and Sher 
Singh, who were then qnite young. 

Dalel Singh — (A.D. 1735). — Having .secured the gaddi, the new 
Raja’s first care AV'as to have Uggar Singli’s sons placed under lock 
and key in Lahore, where they remained for thirteen 3 ears. Dalel 
Singh also rewarded those who had helped him to obtain the king- 
dotn, and made himself i)opular by re.mittiug various oppressive 
taxes. 

Nevertheless the sons of Uggar Singh, as the rightful heirs 
to the throne, had many friends and snpportei-s among the people, 
who only waited for a suitable opportunity to restore them. In spite 
of every effort, however, it was found impossible for some time to 
effect their release, but at leugththis was secured through a servant 
of Ummed Singh, Ijeloiiging to the Katwahi family in Chamba. 'I'his 
young man was of the same age as bis master, and strongly resem- 
bled him in appearance ; and, the two having exchanged clothes, 
Ummed Singh escaped, the servant remaining in his place. When 
the decejttion was discovered the man Avas brought before the Mughal 
Viceroy, wlio asked him Avhy he had thus forfeited his life. For 
ansAver he said that he had only done his duty to his master, and 
was ready to bear the penalty. The Viceroy Avas so pleased with 
this reply, and with the man’s fidelity and deration, that he ordered 
his release, and dismissed him Avith presents. But Ummed Singh 
did not succeed in escaping after all, for he Avas re-captured, 
and brought back to Lahore. On enquiiy, hoAvever, the Viceroy 
became acquainted with the fact that he was the rightful heir to 
the Chambii gaddi, and a xanad was therefore granted, along with 
an armed force, to enable him to recover his territory. Being 
mariied to a daugliter of the Raja of Jasrota, Ummed Singh 
came by Avay of Jasrota and Basohli, obtaining further ass'stance 
from tliese Chiefs. Dalel Singh Avas urged by his officials to prepare 
for lesistance, but he refir^ed to do so, saying that Ummed Singh 
was the laAA'ful heir, and he A\"ould not oppose his claim. He accord- 
ingly remained at the capital, and on Ummed Snigh’s arrival sur- 
rendered the State into his hands, and Avas kindly dealt Avith. 
For a time he continued to reside in Cliamba, but afteinvards be- 
came a uddhu, and died at JaAA’ala Mnkhi. He left no son, and his 
daughter Avas married to Bajai Deo of Jammu. 
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Ummed Singh — (A, D. 1748). — This Raja Avas a just rnler and Ummed 
an able administrator. He succeeded to the State at a very moment- 
ous period in Indian history. The Mughal Kmpire Av^as noAV in ^Recovery of 
the throes of dissolution ; the Viceroys of the provinces were 
assuming indejiendence, and the Manithas and Afghans had begun ** 
their life-and-death struggle for the mastery of India. All para- 
mount authority was thus at an end, and the Hill Chiefs, taking ad- 
vantage of the anarchy which prevailed, threw off their allegiance, 
and recovered all the territory of Avhich they had been deprived 
by the Mugbals. A large and fertile district of the Chambii 
State, to the south of the Dhaula Dhur, had been thus confiscated j 
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Ummed Singli re-asserted his sway over if, and carried his 
victoiious aims along the southern slopes of the range as far fis 
the borders of Mandi. His troops garrisoned the fort of Pathiar 
near Palampur, and ho is said to have obtained a footing in Bir 
Bangahal. In the Ktingia Settlement Report, Mr. Barnes refers 
to a letter from the Emperor Ahmad Shah to the Chamba (ihief, 
remonstrating with him on the seizure of Chari and Rihlu. So 
low had the Empire fallen. As Ahmad Shah reigned from A. D. 
1748 to 1755, it must have Ijeen within these years that the State 
territory to the south of tlie Dhaula Dhar was restored to its 
ancient limits. It probably took place previous to A. D. 1752, 
for in that year Mughal supremacy entirely ceased with the cession 
of the Hill States, along with the rest of the Punjab, to Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. But Afghan rule was never more than nominal in 
the Hills to the east of the Jhelum, and Chambii seems to have 
enjoyed practical independence till about A. D. 1767, when it came 
more or less under the influence of the Sikhs.<^^ The State, 
however, lost the jdgir in Jaswiin which it had held from the time 
of Prithvf Singli, owing to the refusal of Ummed Singh to attend 
the Imperial Darbar at Lahore. 

The Kandchandi portion of the palace, which is still in 
existence, was erected by ITmmed Singh, and he also built a 
palace at Nada, eight miles down the Ravi Valley, changing the 
name of the nlace to Rmnao*ai* Hj^here Ine snn Ttii, waa 
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1/64, in the 39th year of his age, and the 16th of bis reign. He 
left orders that no rdni was to become salt at his funeral. 

Rdj Singh ^^(A. D. I 764). — He was only nine years old at the 
time of his father s death, and Ummed Singh, being suspicious of the 
designs of his younger brother, Sher Singh, bad left secret orders 
that, immediately on his own decease, Sher Singh should be arrested 
and kept under re.^traint. 1 his was done, and all danger was thus 
averted. 

Soon after this, Ghamand Chand of Kangra, taking advantage 
of Raj Singh s minority, seized the foit of Pathiar, and drove the 
Chamba troops out of Hir Bangahal, but the Queen-regent, who was 
a Jammu princess, obtained help from Ranjit Deo of that State, 
and recovered the territoiy which had been lost. It would appear, 
however, that another and more successful attempt was made by 
the Kangra Chief, for all the State territory to the east of Rihlu 
was lost to Charabil prior to the death of Raj Singh. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammu seems to have interfered a great deal 
in Chamba aiiaus during the minority of Raj Singh, OAving to 
his near relationship to th e Rtija’s mother. He probably aimed 

Kinifra^wLe sub^iect ^"^Adina m Hill States, and even the llughal Governor of 

W foundioLs nf the « T T? llarathBs. 

‘‘ are aUo said to have bem laid hy this 
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at bringing tbe State entirely under his own supremacy. On the 
decline of Mughal rule, Ranjit Deo had also become practically 
independent, and, not content with his own ancestral possessions, 
had asserted his sway over all the Hill States between the Chenab 
and the Ravi. As has been stated, his influence was felt as far east 
as Chamba where he had appointed one of his own officials, named 
Akin, to the office of Wazir. While the queen-mother lived things 
remained quiet but she died soon after Raj Singh came of 
age, and, her influence being withdrawn, the young prince who 
disliked Aklu, and probably suspected secret designs against the 
State, had him seized and thrown into prison. This was resented 
as a personal insult by Ranjit Deo, who sent an army under Amrit 
Pal of Basohli to invade Chamba.*'^ Riij Singh was absent at the time, 
having gone to interview the V'iceroj’^ of the Panjab^^^ at Kalanaur. 
He heard of the invasion at Niirpilr on his way back, .and at once 
sent to the Ramgarhia Sardars to ask assistance, for which he 
paid a lakh of rupees. With their help he drove out the Jammu 
army after it had been in possession of his capital for threpi 
months. This took place in A. D. 1775, and is the first reference 
to the Sikhs in the State annals. 

The Durrani rule, Avhieh had always been intermittent, came 
to an end in the Central and Eastern Punjab after the last invasion 
of Ahmad Shah in A. D. 1767. The Sikhs then rapidly acquired 
political power, and their marauding bands roamed about the country, 
intent only on plunder and rapine, 'they had by tliis time formed 
themselves into the twelve misls, or confederacies which preceded 
their consolidation into one kingdom under Ranjit Singh. One of 
these was the Ramgarhia misi, and Jassa Singh, the head of this 
confederacy, seems to have been the first Sikh leader to invade the 
Kiingra Hills. About A. D. 1770 ho made tributary to himself 
Ghamand Chand of Kangra, and several other Hill States, one of 
which was probably Chamba. This is, in all likelihood, the reason 
why Haj Singh went to him for help against Jammu. His authority 
was, however, of brief dux-ation, for in A.D. 1776 he was defeated on 
the plains by Jai Singli, of the Kanhiya who then assumed the 
suzerainty of most of the Ksingra group of States. In the Kangra 
Settlement Report, Mr. Barnes refers to a document in his name 
fixing the amount of ti’ibute payable by Chamba at 4,001 rapees. 
This document is dated A. U. 1776. 

Raj Singh was married to a daughter of Sampat Pal of 
Bhadrawah, and his son Jit Singh was boim in A. D. 1775. 

In A. D. 1 782 Raj Singh invaded and conquered Basohli, but 
restoi’ed the countiy on payment of a lakh of rupees, the amount 
he had paid for the assistance of the Sikhs against Basohli and 


(1) There is a copper-plate in existence granted by Amrit Pal on this occasion in place of 
one which had been lost. It is dated Vik. X83I=A.D. 1775. 

(2) Probabh Khwaja Obed, the Afghan Viceroy. 
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Jammu, Bliadrawali was at this time tributary to Chamba, as it 
probably had been for a considerable period. It was, howeyer, 
under its own native ruler, whose name was Daya Pal. 

In A. D. 178d Chamba also asserted its supremacy over the 
Native State of Kashtu’ar on, it is said, the invitation of Brij Eaj 
Deo of Jammu ; and an array under Jit Singh, son of Raj Singh, then 
only eleven years old, was sent to invade the territory. In this it was 
successful, and Kashtwar was conquered and held for six months, 
during which the f'hamba troops remained in the capital. They 
seem to have been withdrawn on the approach of winter, and the 
return of the Kashtwar ('hief from Kashmir, whither he had fled, with 
an army provided by the Durrani rulei s, who then held the valley. 
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Meanwhile events fraught with disastrous consequences to the 
Chamba Chief were ripening in Ksingra. On the decline of the 
Mughal Empire, Ghamand Chand of Kiingra resumed possession of 
that portion of the Kiingra Valley which had been included in the 
Imperial demesne in the time of Akbar, and also made strenuous 
efforts to capture the Kiingra Fort ; in which, however, he was un- 
successful. This famo.rs stronghold was held by Nawab Faif- 
ullah Khiin, the last of the JMuohal Governors of the Kangra Hills, 
who, we are told, continued to correspond directly with Delhi. 
Though completely isloated, and possessing nothing but the lands 
immediately beneath the walls, this brave officer contrived to hold 
his own against all assailants for more than thirty years. In A. D. 
1 774 Sanstir Chand, grandson of Ghamand Chand, succeeded to the 
kingdom of Kangra. About the same time the Mughal Governor, 
who had held the fort so long, was removed by death ; and the 
Kangra Cliief then redoubled his efforts to regain possession of the 
ancient capital of his kingdom. Being still tmsirccessful, he called 
in to his help Jai Singh Kanhiya, the Sikh Chieftain already 
referred to, and a force was sent under his son Gurbakhsh Singh. 
By stratagem the garrison was pe- suaded to capitulate, but, much to 
Sansiir Chand’s chagrin and disappointment, the capitulation was 
made to the Sikhs and not to himself. One account states that the 
siege took place in A. D. 1781, and that the old Nawab was then 
still alive, but dangerously ill ; .and on his demise the fort wa* 
surrendered by his sou. However this may be, Jai Singh got pos- 
session of the stronghold and retained it till A.D. 1785-86 ; when, 
being defeated on the plains by a combination against him aided 
by bansar Chand, he withdrew from the lulls, leaving Kangra Fort 
in the hands of it.s legitimate Chief, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by the Mughals. 

With the recovery of the fort,'-' and the withdrawal of the 
Sikhs from the hills, Sansai’ Cliand was left at liberty to prosecute 
his ambitious designs. He revived the ancient claim of Kangra to the 


(1) This is the correct spelling of the Bailrawar of ihe maps. 

(2) Kangra Fort was in former times regarded as impregnable, and tbe p<'pnlar concep- 
tion 01 the prestige attaching to its possession foiinrl e.xpression in the saying ; — 

‘‘ lie who holds the Fort, holds the Hills. ’ 

I I'ie Kangra Settlement Report, page lO. 
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headsliip of the eleven states of the Jalandhar group, which had been CHAP. I, B. 
in abeyance in theMnghal times, and arrogated to himself supreme 
authority over the Cliiefs. He compelled them to pay tribute, 
enci’oached upon their territories, and seized by force all the lands ’ 

which had been included in the iinperial demesne. In pvirsuance 
of this claim he demanded of Etaj Singh the suiTender of the death of uij 
Rihlu ildqd, as having been part of the Kangra kdrddn under the Singh. 
Mughals. 'this demand was met by a prompt refusal, and, seeing 
a collision inevitable, Raj Singh began at once to prepare for 
war. He went in person to Rihlu, and built or repaired and 
strengthened the fort, which was garrisoned by his own troops. 

Meantime Sansar Cliand was not slow to support his demand 
by armed force. He concluded a treaty with Dhian Singh, Wazir 
of Guler’, who, in tho.se unsettled times, had seized the small 
State of Kctila, between Kangra and Kiirpur, and had made 
himself independent. Raj Singh obtained help from Niirpur. 'I'he 
(Jhamba army was disposed in various directions along the 
frontiers, keeping watch and ward, while Riij Singh himseK was at 
Nerti near Shahpur, witli the Nurpiir levie.s and a small force of his 
own troops. Sansar Chand, getting intelligence of this, advanced 
secretly, and fell suddenly upon the Uhamba force, which Avas taken 
completely’ by surprise. The Xiirpur levies fell into a panic and 
fled, leaving with the Raja only forty-five of his own men. His 
officers urged him to make a I’etreat, pointing out to him the 
hopelessness of effecting a stand against Such superior numbers, but 
he refused to do so, saying it Avould be a disgrace to retire when 
confronted by the enemy. His personal attendants and servants 
first fell around him, and then the Raja himself was wounded in 
the thigh by a bullet. Still he bravely fought on, killing many of 
his opponents and performing prodigies of valour. At last a man 
named Jit Singh,"’ Furbea, came from behind, and struck him on 
the head with a sword. Raj Singh wiped away the blood, and then, 
resting his hand on a large stune near Avhich he was standing, fell 
dead. The impress of the blood-stainrd hand is believed to be still 
visible on the stone. A temple Avas erected on the spot by his son 
at which a mela is held evet y year on the anniversary of his death. 

Raj Singh’s bravery on this occasion is still commemiirated in song 
by the loc d bards throughout these mountains. He is said to have 
paid special veneration to Chamunda Devi,"’’ the Goddess of War 
of the ( 'hamba Chiefs, and was promised by her an addition of twelve 
years to his life, and the honour of dying in battle as he desired. 

Raj Singh died on the 7th of flar, Vik. 18.50=A. D. 1794; in 
the 40th year of his age, and the 30th of his reign. When his body 
was examined it was found to bear no feiver than eighteen wounds. 

(1) This man's name is given rlifferentlv in different accounts of the battle. In one it is 
Amar Singh, HRZfiri, and he IS said to have been one of four brothers present, one of whom 

was killed by Haj Singh. 

(2; Raj Singh repaired or rebuilt the Chamiinda Temple, and the steps leading np to it 

were also made by him. ... • • nu n/ 

t3) Raj Singh's body wgs cremated at Rihlu Fort, and his rdnis became sati in thambi. 
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Jit Singh — (A. D. 1794). — Notwithstanding the death of the’' 
Raja the Ciiamba troops continued to maintain their hold on Rihlu, i 
and there u’as no more fighting.^” San.^ar Chand secured only a few ’ 
villages on tlie border. Jit Singh was nineteen years of age at the 
time of his father’s deatli ; and shortly after his accession he was in- 
volved in a war with Basohli. Bajai Pal of that State was in the 
habit of makin<; inroad.s into the .Tnnd and Bhalai ildqds of Chamba, 
which adjoined hi.s own territory, and of plundering the country. 

In A. B. 180Q .Tit Singh retaliated by invading Basohli, and after 
conquering the State, restored it, as his father had done, op 
payment of a war indemnity. Sometime after this the Chamba 
Chief was desirous of visiting the shrine of Devi Mai in Balor, . 
but the Rajfis of Basohli, Bad hu and Ramnagar, suspecting that he 
had de.signs against them, sent a nazardna of Rs, 50,000, with a 
request to him to turn back, which he accordingly did. 

Meanwhile Sansar Chand had been engaged in still further 
consolidating and extending his power ; and, with the acquisition 
of Fort Kangra, he was able to exercise a tyrannical and oppres- 
sive sway over all the Hill States between the RaAU and the Satlej.'*^ 
These he made entirely subjp'ct, and compelled the Chiefs to attend 
his Court, and send contingents for his military expeditions. In this 
way he fully established his power in the hills, and ruled despoti- 
cally for twenty years, gaining for himself a renown which had 
never been approached by any of his ancestors ; and his name is still 
widely known throughout these mountains. But his overweening 
ambition carried him too far. Not content with what he had acquir- 
ed in the hills, he aimed also at the recovery of his ancestral pos- 
sessions on the (dains, which had been lost after tlie invasions of 
Mahmiid of Ghazni ; and is said even to have dreamt of a Katoch 
kingdom in the Panjab. For this purpose he twice descended from 
the mountains into the Bari Doab, but was driven back by Ranjit 
Singh, who was then rising into power, and would brook no rival. 
This was in A. D. 1803 and 1804. Disappointed in his designs on 
the plains, Sansar Chand in A. D. 1 805, turned his arms against the 
State ofBilaspur, and seized part of the territoiy lying on the right 
bank of the Satlej, This was the last straw ; and the Hill Chiefs, 
smarting under the many indignities heaped upon them, and fearing 
probably for their own possessions, foimed a general confederacy 
against him, the ultimate result of which was his downfall, .. 
and the complete extinction of his kingdom. 

Previous to A. D, 1803 the Gurkhas of Nepal had invaded 
and annexed the mountain area between the Gogra and the 
Satlej, and Biliispur was subject to them. The Raja of that 
State, in conjunction with all the associated States ot the JMan- 
dhar Circle, and also Basohli, sent to invite Amar Singh '1 hapa, 

(1) Sansar Chand is said to have given oiders tt.at Raj Singh should be taken pris^r 
and the Raji’s death caused him much concern. This may partly account for the sudden 
cessation of hostilities ; a copper-plate exists recording a treaty of amity and friendship 
betiveeu Raj Singh and Sansar Chand, dated Yik, 18*5 = A. D. 1788. ^ 

2) Vide Kangra Settlement Report, page 10, 
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lie Gurkha Commander, to invade 
Sieir support. This invitation 
army 


Kangi-a, and promised him 
was eagerly accepted, and the 
urkha army at once crossed the Satlej, and was met by 
Jontingents from tlie ronfederate States. This was in the spring 
^tof A. U. 1806. Nathii, the WaziT of Charabii, was sent in charge 
I of the State troops. The Kangra forces, which had been weakened 
^'by recent changes, made a brave but ineffectual resistance, and 
she Gurkhas then advanced into the heart of the country and 
aid siege to Kangra Port, in which Sansiir Ohand had taken 
I’efuge. The fort Avas invested for four years, but all the efforts 
the Gurkhas were unequal to the task of reducing it. At 
slength, rendered desperate by the misei’y and distress lyhich had 
.come upon his country, and seeing no hope of relief, SanSiir Chand, 
tin A. D. 1809, sent Fateh Chand, his younger brothei', to ask the 
’aid of Ranjit Singh. This request was readily granted, but on 
condition that tlie Kangra Fort should be surrendered ; and to this 
jSansar Chand had to agree. The Maharaja then advanced into the 
|hills in person, in May, A. D. 1809, and being met by Sansar Chand, 
I who had escaped from the fort in disguise, he in August gave 
fbattle to the Gurkhas, defeated them, and compelled them to retire 
lacross the Satlej. According to agreement Ranjit Singh then took 
possession of the fort, and with it the 66 villages in the Kangra 
Valley which had formed a part of the Imperial demesne, leaving 
the rest of the Kangra State in the hands of Sansar Chand, AvhoAvas 
noAV reduced to the position of a feudatoiy of the Sikhs.*'* His 
downfall involved that of the other States, and from A. D. 1809 all 
of them, including Ohamba, became tributary to Lahore. 

Jit Singh died in A. D. 1808, w'hile the siege of the Kangia 
|Fort Avas still going on, in the 33rd y^ear of hi.sage, and the 14th 
of his reign. He lived in troublous times, and a lar ge array had 
to be maintained for the defence of the State, but he managed 
his affairs with such prudence that the reA’^enues sufficed for 
ill expenses, and the State was never in debt, llis sons Avere 
lharat Singh and ZoraAiar Singh. 

Oharat Svigh — (A. D. 1808).— He ivas only six years old at 
the time of his father’s death, but the State officials seated him 
on the gaddi, and installed him as Raja. During Chat at Singh’s 
minority the administratif)n Avas in the hands of the queen-mother, 
a Jammu princess, and of Nathii, a member of the Baralru family, 
jAvho had been appointed Wazir in the reign of Jit Singh. The 
s queen-mother, whose name was Rani Sarda, was a wise and far- 
i seeing Avoman. She erected the temple of Radha Krishna, which 
I was conseci’ated on the 14th of Baisakh, Vik. 1882 = A. I). 182-5. 
I It Avas she, too, who caused the steps to be made to the Rtini’s 
Ishrine alongside the water -course on the Shah Madtir Hill. 
*Nathu, Wazir, also seems to have been a man of great ability and 
administrath^e talent. Bis name is still remembered in Cbamba, 


U) Sausar Oliand died in Dec. 1823, niid in 1827-8 lii-j kingdom was annexed by Ranjit Singb. 
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CHAP. I. B. -w-here be is spoken of witli g^reat respect. The first event of 
Hirtory imporfance after the accesfionof the }onug Chief was a threatened 
invasion of the Sikhs under Banjit Singh. He had reduced Jasrota' 
andBasohli, in the Jammu Hdls, to the position of tributaries, 
and was advancing on Chamba, when he was bouglit off by large 
presents. This was in A. D, 1808-09. The State soon after- 
wards became su))ject to Lahore but remained almost completely 
free from actual invasion, though threatened witli it more than 
once. I’iiis immunity was due in part to the mountainous and 
difficult character of the country, but also in a considerable degree 
to the personal influence, and great sagacity, of Nathii, the Wazir, 
who was a favourite with the Jlaliaraja. 

Annexation As already mentioned, the small State of Bhadrawah had long 

fBhadraivah. tributary to Chamba, and was ruled by its own Chief whoso 

name at this time was Daya Pal.”' Ihnvards the end of his reign 
internal family quarrels arose in Bhadrawah, and Daya Pal was 
driven out, and died in Dinanagai’. Pahtir Chand, his cousin, 
succeeded, in the absence of a direct heir, and after some years he, 
in A. D. refused to continue the payment of tribute to 

Chamba. Nathii, Wazir, advanced against him, bat was defeated 
on the Padari Pass. He then went to Ranjit Singh, and, obtaining 
help from him with a hjiuuI of transfer, advanced a second time in 
A. D. !821. The Raja of Bhadrawah finding resistance hopeless, 
partly demolished a fort recently erected, and fled, never to return. 
Bhadrawah was then annexed to the Chamba State, and placed 
under the direct control of its officials. 

Seizure of In A. D, 1821, De.5a Singh, Majithia,'-' in tlie name of Ranjit 
RaDj’ic'sin^ii claimed Rihlu as having been a part of the Kangra 

lidrddn under the Einpiie, and laid siege to the fort. Nathu sent 
orders to the officer in command to hold out till he shouid proceed 
to Lahore, and arrarge the matter with the Maharaja ; but the 
queen-mother, becoming afraid of the consequences of further 
resistance, directed the fort to be surrendered to the Sikhs. Hihlu 
thus passed away finally from the possession of the State. Nathii 
went to Lahore, but failed in bis mission, in so far as the retention 
of Rihlu was concerned, but he succeeded in persuading 
Ranjit Singh to give back Ranitai’, a small place in Rihlu, which 
had been the hereditaiyyn'yjr of the Ranis of tlie Chamba family. 
He also secured the remission of the yearly tribute of Rs. 30,000, in 
•consideration of the loss of Rihlu. Mr. Vigne stares that Chamba 
agreed to the surrender of Rihlu on coudition of being allow'ed to 
retain Bhadrawah, and the fact of a simcid having been oTanted by 
Ranjit Singh, in A. D. 1 820, conveying Bhadrawah to Chamba seems 
to lend support to this version. Tliissuwcif/, as we shall see, helped 

(1) Fateli Pal and Bhiip Cliand, the fathers, respeetivelv, of Dava Pal and Pahar Chand, 
were prisoner.- in the Pahki Chauki or old palace at Chaaibit and died there. Pahar Chand’.s 
mother was a Chamba princes.". 

(2) Desa Singh was the first Sikh ndziiii or Governor of Kangta The Eihiu Fort was 
surrendered on 2nd Har, S. 117= A. U. i82J. 
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to save the State from dismeinbeiment ard practical annexation to CHAP. I, B. 
Jammu. Hi^ry. 

In A. D. 1815 Btr Singh of Nilrpur, brother-in-law of Charat Charat Singh, 
Singh, was expelled from his principality by Eanji't Singh, and fled 
to Chamba. There he raised an aimy to attempt tlie recovery of his Singh of Mr- 
State, and, being defeated, sought refuge in British territory across 
the Satlej. In A. D. 18‘J6 he returned to Aiirpui in disguise, and 
his people rallied around him, but cn the approach of a Sikh force 
he again retired to Chamba ; and having been given up under compul- 
sion by Charat Singh, he was imprisoned for seven years in the fort 
of Govindgarh. Thereafter he was ransomed by the Chamba Chief 
for Es. 85,000 and returned to Chamba, whei’e he resided off and 
on for some time. He was in Chamba at the time of Mr. Vigne’a 
visit in 1839, and, finally, died at Xurpiir in 184G, while engaged 
in a last vain attempt to recover his principality. 

In A. D. 1820-25 Eatanu, the Palasra, or Chief State Oflicial Zanskap 
in Padar, invaded Zanskar, and made it tributary to Chamba. It had 
till then been under its own Eaja, who was subject (o Ladakh.'” 

In A. D. IS 35 Gulab Singh of Jammu sent an army under Seizure of 
Wazfr Zorawar Singh, Kahluria, one of his ablest geneials, to inrade ja^u 
and conquer Ladakh. After the conquest a force under Wazfr 
Lakhpat Bai was detached from the main army fo annex Zanskar, 
which still held out, and having done this the force cros.-ed the 
Umasi Pass and passed through Padar on the rvay back to Jammu. 

It is believed that Gulab Singh had no intention of encroaching on 
State territory, but the Padar people were auspicious, and some 
opposition was offered to the passage of the Dogra anny. This, 
however, did not amount to much, and tl e main body passed on 
leaving only about thirty men in Chatargarb to keep up communi- 
cations. Thereupon Eatanu, the Chamba othcial, stirred up the 
people, seized the Dogra soldiers, and scut them t3 Chamba. 

Charat Singh at once disowned the act of his oflicial, but the mis- 
chief had been done, and in the spring of 1836 Zoiawar Singh 
came in person with a large force to avenge the insult. Eatanu 
had the bridge over the Chandra-Bbaga broken down, and in this 
way kept the Dogras at bay for three months, but at last having, 
with the help of some villagers, passed a jhula across the river a 
few miles lower down, Zorawar Singh succeeded in transfeiring a 
portion of his force to the other bank, and thus, advancing under 
cover of night, effected an entrance into Chatargarh by the bridge 
over the Bhutna XMa, which had been left intact. Chatargarh 
was razed to the ground, and the name of the place changed to 
Gulabgarh ; and several of the Padar people were hanged or 
mutilated. The country was then annexed to Jammu."*^ 

It was in Padar that a sapphire mine was discovered in 1880 Sapphire 
which has been a source of considerable gain to the Jammu State. 

(1) The tribute ia said to have been Rg. 1,000, yearly, besides musk baRS and other things. 

(2) Twenty men with a thanadar had been left at Padam in Zanskar, but they were all 
killed in an outbreak ; and it was probably on hearing this that Ratanu attacked the small 
force in Chatargarh. 

(3) The ri^t hank of the Ganaur Nala in Pangi was seized at the same time, and included 

in Pidar. 
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CHAP. I, B. Ratanu, whose excess of loyalty had caused all the trouble, fled 
to Chamba, but he was seized and sent to Jammu, where he was 
confined for some years. He was then released and allotted a 
A^D^iso?^^ small jdgir in Kaahtwar, which is still held by his family, who, 

Eatanu, however, ha^e now been permitted to return to their original home 
Radar. It is told of him that, on learning of Charat Singh’s 
death, he shaved his head and beard as a sign of mourning, and 
on hearing of this, Gulab Singh sent for him. In reply to the 
Raja’s inquiry, Ratanu is reported to have answered that Charat 
Singh of Chamba was his master, and that he was bound to go into 
mourning on such an occasion. Gulab Singh was so ph ased with 
his boldness and patriotic feeling that he was at once forgiven. 

Dogra In 1836 a Dogra army, under Zorawar Singh, Kahluria, 

Bhadraw 4 h^ advanced against Bhadrawah, but the fort was strongly held by the 
' Chamba troops, while another force was advancing from Chamba 
to their support, and the Dogras had therefore to retire. 

Death 'of Wazir Nathii died about 1S‘18, and his death was a great loss ' 

Nathu Wazir. gt^te, which he had served so faithfully for more than 40 

years. Ho is said to have stood high in the favour of Maharaja 
Ranjft Singh, on account of important personal service rendered on 
the occasion of the first invasion of Kashmir in 1814, which ended 
disastrously for the Sikhs. This personal influence with the Maha- 
raja stood the State in good stead at several grave junctures. 

Visit of Mr. He was succeeded by Wazu- Bhaga, also a member of the 
Vigne. Baratru family. It was soon after this, in February 1839, that 
Chamba was fur the first time visited by a European in the person 
of Mr. Vigne. He came by Basohli and Sandhara and departed 
by Chuari and Niirpur. He speaks of Charat Singh as “ not tall, 
inclined to corpulencyT with a full face, light complexion, good 
profile and a large eye, a somewhat heavy expression and a weak 
voice.” Of Zorawar Singh he remarks that “ he is nob so corpulent 
as his brother, with very handsome, but inexpressive features, 
and is always splendidly dressed d la Sikh with a chelenk of 
rubies and emeralds worn on the forehead over the turban.” The 
Raja’s travels, he states, had never extended beyond Cheninf, 
whither he went to claim and carry off his bride, a daughter of the 
Raja of that place. As regards the daily routine, Mr, Vigne says : 

“ The Raja passes his time very monotonously, devoting a great 
part of every morning to his puja ; then follows the breakfast and 
the long siesta. He then gives a short attention to business, and 
' afterwards he and his brother ride up and down the “ green ” on an 
elephant, between two others, in the centre of a line of a dozen 
well-mounted horsemen.”^^* 

Zoriwar Zorawar Singh, the Raja’s younger brother, is still remembered 
Singh, in Chamba, and the people love to dwell upon the cordiahty and 
affection which existed between the two brothers, Charat 
Singh never went to Lahore himself, but always sent Zorawar Singh 

(*) Travels in Kashmir, Vol. I, pages 150-59, 
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instead, and in 1833 he was raised to the dignity of Raja of 
Bhadrawah and was then spoken of as “ Chota Raja.” Possibly this 
title had some association with the ancient designation cf “ Yuva- 
raja,” and, till the birth of Sri Singh in 1839, Zorawar Singh must 
have been regarded as heir-apparent to the gaddi. This probably 
was at the bottom of the trouble which, as we shall see, arose 
after Charat Singh’s death. 

Mr. Vigne met Bir Singh of ISTiirpur at Chamba, and heard the 
story of his misfortunes from his own lips. Bir Singh’s anxiety 
to regain his dominions was evident in every sentence he uttered. 
In the same year, 1839, Chamba was visited by General Cunning- 
ham, who was the first to examine the archaeological remains in the 
State, both at the capital and Brahmaur. 

Charat Singh was afflicted with a form of melancholia which 
cast a cloud over the last two or three years of his life. He died 
in 1844 in the 42nd year of his age, having occupied the gaddi for 
86 years. Two rd^iis and six concubines became xah, this being the 
last occasion of such a rite in Chamba, He left three sons, Sri 
Singh, Gopal Singh and Suchet Singh, all of whom were mere 
children at the time of their father’s death. 

Sri Singh~{A. D. 1844).~He was only five years of age on 
his accession, and all authority remained in the hands of his mother, 
who was a . Katoch princess, while Bhaga continued to hold the 
office of Wazir. Some suspicion had been aroused in regard to 
Zorawar Singh, the young Raja’s uncle, and the queen-mother tried 
to have him arrested and imprisoned, but he easily escaped, and 
there was a disturbance in the capital. Zorawar Singh, however, 
seems to have been unable to gain any support among the 
people, and immediately fled to Bliadrawab, of which he was titular 
Kaja. Thence he went to Jammu, and died there soon afterwards, 
in 1845. His son, Prakim Singh, was then made Raja of Bhadra.wah, 
but that State was annexed in the same year by Gulab Singh 
of Jammu.^*^ 

Soon after Sri Singh was seated on the gaddi an incident 
occurred which, in less fortunate circumstances, might have ended 
disastrously for the State. The facts of the case are thus related. 
There was in State seiwice a Brahman, of Basohli, named hsarain 
Shah, who, having been originally a timber contractor, went by 
the name rf Lakar Shah. He was a relativ'^of Pandit Jalla, who 
with Hira Singh, son of Dhian Singh of Jammu, at that time 
wielded supreme power in Lahore. This man seems to have acted 
as agent of the Sikh Government, and managed to acquire so much 
influence in Chamba that the whole State administration was 
virtually in his hands. In his time, and by his orders, a new 
issue of the Chamba copper coin was made, and is still called 
Lakar Shahi, after him. The Stafe officials resented his arrogance, 

(1) It is probable that Bhadrawah had come more or leas under the control of Jammu 
gome time previous to this. 
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CHAP. I, B- and took counsel with tte Ritm to have him put out of the way. 

History. Accordingly he was set upon one day, seized, bound and carried 
up the Saho Valley, and oyer to Bail], where heAvas killed. Bhaga, 
Wazir, and tAvo of the State officials then Avent to Lahore to try 
to pacify Hira Singh and avert the consequences of their act ; but 
Pandit Jalla had them cast into prison, and sent an army to 
invade ChambL One division came by Chun and Sandhara, and on 
its approach the Rani took Sri Singh and fled up the R;m Valley 
to Basil. The capital was captured and looted by the Sikhs, 
Another Sikh force advanced by Nurpur, but the Chamba troops 
in Taragarh Fort kept them at bay, and prevented their coming 
farther than Jajari. The Ganeshgarh Fort was taken by a Sikh 
force from Kotila. Things were looking very dark for the State 
when news arrived of the assassination of Hira Singh and Pandit 
Jalla by the soldiery in Lahore, on the 21st December, A.D. 1844 ; 
whereupon the invading armies at once withdrew. Wazir Bhaga 
and his companions were also set at liberty, and returned to Chamba. 

The disorders in tlie Punjab, which followed the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, were now fast approaching a crisis, and the 
following year, 1845, broke out the First Sikh War, which ended so 
disastrously for the Sikh Kingdom. On its conclusion the treaty of 
peace, as finally arranged, included the transfer to the British Gov- 
ernment in perpetual sovereignty of the Jalandhar Doab and the hill 
country between the Bias and the Satlej. A war indemnity of a crore- 
and-a-half of rupees was also stipulated for. The Sikh Darbar, being 
unable to meet this demand, agreed to cede the hilly and mountainous 
country between the Bias and the Indus as the equivalent of one 
crore, promising to pay the remainder in cash. This treaty was con- 
cluded on 9th March 1846. On the 16th of March following a separ- 
ate treaty was entered into between the British Government and 
Gulab Singh of Jammu, transfei'ring to him in perpetual 
possession all the hilly and mountainous country between the 
Ravi a-id the Indus, including Chambd, on his agreeing to pay 
£750,000. This treaty was shortly afterwards modified as reo-ards 
the boundary on the Ravi. This river divides the Chamba State 
into two parts, and a question arose as to whether it was intended 
to include the whole State in the transfer, or only the portion to 
the west of the Ravi. Ultimately an agreement was come to 
whereby Gulab Singh acquired talulca Lakhanpur in exchange for 
the Ois-Ravi portion, and Chamba surrendered all claim to Bhadra- 
wah, for which it held a samd from Ranjit Singh, on condition that 
the territory to the west of the Ravi should be restored thus 
p^-e.erving the ancient integrity of the State.'^ Had the proVisions 
of toe treity of 16th March been fully carried out, Chamba would 
hive become an integral part of Jammu territory.'^^ Ifc ^yas saved 

Ca .adgrioa are to the weat ot ,n Jammu 

(-1 It is said that a portion of ths Stite alioiain^ the Ti n ni. t t 

tha hands of the Jammu officials. the Jannu border was for a short time in 
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from this fate by the patriotic zeal and astuteness of Wazir Bha^a, 
■who immediately proceeded to Lahore, laid the matter before Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and succeeded in securing his sympathy and sup- 
port, with the result stated. Bhadrawah thus ceased to be Obamba 
territory, but the rest of the State was left intact and directly 
under British control, subject to an annual tribute of Rs. 12,000. 
A sana,i,^^^ dated 6th April 1848, was granted to Raja Sri Singh, 
conferring the territory of Chatnba upon him,*^^^ and providing that, 
failing heirs male of his own body, the succession should devolve 
on his elder surviving brother. A more recent sanad^^^ grants the 
right of adoption to the Chamba Chiefs on the failure of direct 
heirs, and is dated 11th March 1862. 

The Chamba State was originally attached politically to the 
Jalandhar Division, The charge was in 1862 transferred to 
Amritsar, and when that Division was abolished in 1884, the State 
was attached to Lahore. 

In 1851 the State Aufhorities were approached by Government 
with a view to the establishment of a Sanatorium for Europeans 
within the territory, and every facility was given for this purpose. 
A site was selected on the western extremity of the Dbaula Dhar 
by the late Lord Napier of Magdala, then Colonel Napier. After 
the necessary observations as to climate had been made, Govern- 
ment sanction was given in A. D. 1853 to the transfer of certain 
plateaux from the Chamba State, viz., Katalagh, Potrain, Terah. 
Bakrota, and Bhangor, in consideration of which a reduction of 
Rs. 2,000 was mule in the amount of the tribute annually payable 
by the State. On the recommendation of the late Sir Donald 
McLeod the new Sanatorium was named Dalhousie. In A D. i860 
the Bahin plateau was also taken over f >r a Convalescent Depot 
for European troops, and at the same time the Bakloh plateau was 
transferred for a Gurkha Cantonment. For these a further reduc- 
tion of Rs. 5,000 was made in the tribute. More transfers of land 
to Government have taken place since then, with a relative reduc- 
tion in the annual tribute, which now stands at Rs. 3,800. 

During the Mutiny Sri Singh was loyal to the Government, 
and readerad every assistance in his power. He sent troops to 
Dalhousie under the late Mian Autar Singh, and also had a careful 
watch kept along the fi’ontier for any mutineers who might enter 
State territory, many of whom were apprehended and made over 
to the British Authorities. 

Wazir Bliaga retired in 1854, and was succeeded by Wazir Billu, 
also of the Baratru family who, with a short break, held office till 1860. 
There were one or two more changes, each of brief duration, previous 
to the apnointmeut of a European Superintendent in December 1862 : 
after which the office of Wazir was for some years in abeyance. 
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(1) Treaties, Erio;aremonts and Saaad^, Vol. 11, No. CXXIX. 

(3) Ditto, No XVIU. 

(3) Tho 3 inill;a;fr of Ranitar in Rihlu was, however, resumed by Grovermnent. 
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The administration seems to have become much disorganized 
during Sri Singh’s minority, and when he came of age and took 
the reins of government into his own hands, he found it difiBcult 
to restore order. He had married a Suket princess and the men 
who came with her gradually usurped all authority, the Chamba 
officials being nnable to make a firm stand against them. The 
revenue had fallen to about a lakh, and a heavy debt had accumu- 
lated, due probably in a measure at least to the exactions under 
Sikh rule. Finding himself unequal to the task of dealing with 
the disoider into which affairs had fallen, Sri Singh, in 1862, 
asked the Panjab Government for the services of a British officer. 
His request was acceded to, and Major — now Major-General Blair 
Reid — was appointed Superintendent, and arrived on 1st January 
1 863. In a short time Major Reid effected important and far-reach- 
ing reforms. All the useless servants and hangers-on about the 
Court were dismissed ; the troops — chiefly of Purbiahs and Pathans 
— whose allowances were in arrears, were paid up and discharged ; 
debts of long standing were liquidated, and the State finances 
placed on a sound footing. 

Till then the forts of Taragarh, Ganeshgarh and Prithvijor 
had been garrisoned by State troops, and when these were dis- 
banded the garrisons were withdrawn, the arms removed to Chamba, 
and the forts entrusted to the care of the local State officials. 

Major Reid next devoted attention to the development of the 
internal resources of the State. In a mountainous country like 
Chamba, where for ages every precaution had to be taken 
against aggression from without, the routes into the interior were 
little more than tracks ; and the opening up of communications 
was therefore a matter of the first importance. A Public Works 
Department under European supervision was organized, new lines 
of road were surveyed, and their construction was vigorously 
pushed on from year to year as funds permitted. Even in the 
isolated valley of Pangf, communications were much improved, 
chiefly through the agency of the Forest Department. 

In 1863 a Post Office was opened in the capital, and a daily 
mail service with Dalhousie established and maintained at the cost 
of the State. 

Educational work was begun in the same year by the opening 
of a Primary School, the nucleus of the present High School. 

Realising the great importance of efficient forest conservancy. 
Major Reid, in 1864, moved the Raja to transfer the working of 
the State Forests to Governraenf, and this was effected by a lease 
(dated 10th September 1864) for 99 years, subject to revision every 
20 years Under this lease Government agreed to pay the State 
Rs. 22,000 yearly, and the Forests were thus placed under the direct 
control of the Imperial Forest Department. 
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In January 1865 Major Reid was succeeded by Captain Forbes. CHAP. I, B. 
Plans for a Residency bad already been prepared and the building History, 
was completed during his term of office. In June 1866 Lieutenant 
E. G. Wace succeeded Captain Forbes till Major Reid’s return in (a.d.i8U). 
December 1866. 

In December- 1866 a Hospital was opened under Doctor 
Elmslie of tlie Kashmir Medical Mission, in connection with the 
Chamba State. The institution was largely resorted to and much 
regret was felt when, in March 1867, Doctor Elmslie returned to 
his permanent sphere of work in Kashmir. As no one could be 
found to take his place, the Hospital was temporarily closed, but 
was reopened in February 1868 under an Assistant Surgeon. 

The next two years were marked by the construction of 
two entirely new roads to Dalhousie — via Kolri and Kbajiar, roads, 
respectively — which not only made the journey easier, but greatly 
facilitated trade with the plains. Dak Bungalows were opened at 
Chamba and Khajiar, Jandra Ghat, the Raja’s Dalhousie residence, 
was erected in 1870-71. 

Meantime the State continued to prosper, and as a result of Expansion of 
stable government the revenue rapidly expanded, till in 1870 it revenne. 
reached Rs. 1,73,000. This substantial increase was not due 
to additional taxation, on the contrary many vexatious and petty 
taxes on marriages, traders, &c., were abolished, only the town 
octroi and bridge tolls being retained. It was due chiefly to the 
se(!urity of land tenure afforded by the granting of leases, whereby 
the area under cultivation was immensely increased ; and with 
the opening up of communications, high prices were obtained from 
traders, who with their mules and bulUxjks were now able to visit 
the interior of the tate for the purchase of grain and other exports. 

While these changes were in progress and everything augured Death of 
well for the future. Raja Sri Singh died after a short illness, on the sn' Singh. 
llth Assuj 1870, in the 32nd year of his age and the 27th of his 
reign. Though not well educated he was a wise and sagacious 
ruler, and had many good qualities both of head and heart. Gener- 
ous and amiable in character, he was much beloved by his people, 
and his early death was deeply and sincerely mourned. The 
various reforms initiated by the Superintendents had his hearty 
support, for he saw in them the best means of ameliorating the 
i condition of his people and advancing the interests of the State. 

I His only son died in infancy, and his only daughter was married 

M to the present Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Gopdl Singh — {A. D. 1870). — In the absence of a direct heir, Gopal Singh 
Mian Suchet Singh, the younger of the two surviving brothers, laid 
claim to the gaddi, basing his claim on the fact that he was the late 
Raja’s uterine brother. The sannad of 1848 had, however, made ilian Suchet 
provision for the succession, and in accordance with it, Mian Gopdl 
Singh, the elder of the two brothers, was declared the rightful heir, * 
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The order of Government directing his recognition as Raja was 
notified in open Darbar by Colonel Blair Reid on the 25th October 
1870. Mian Suchet Singh then retired from Chamba, and con- 
tinued to press bis claim for many years, both in India and 
PJngland, but always with the same result. He died in London in 
August 1896 without male heirs. 

Like bis predecessor Raja Gopal Singh bad the assistance 
of a Political Officer, and Colonel Reid continued in charger 
The reforms initiated in the previous reign were pushed on and 
the revenue continued to increase. Several new lines of road 
were constructed, and improvements carried out in the capital 
which added much to its beauty. In 1871 the school was raised 
to the Middle Standard and a European Headmaster appointed. 
The Hospital continued to attract an increasing niunber of 
patients and proved a great boon to the people in general ; while the 
other departments of the administration were conducted with 
regularity and precision. 

On loth Xovember 1871 Chamba was visited by Lord Mayo, 
Governor-General of India. 

On 5th January 1872 Colonel Blair Reid proceeded on fur- 
lough and Colonel G. A. McAndreAv was appointed Superintendent. 
His term of office was marked by another change in the adminis- 
tration. lUija Gopal Singh had little predilection for the cares of 
government and difficulties began to arise. These reached a 
climax in the spring of 1873, and finding himself incapable of 
governing the country, the Raja, in April of that year, abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Sham Singh, then a boy of seven. A 
jdgir was assigned him at Manjir with a suitable allowance, and 
there he lived in retirement uiitd his death in March 1895. He had 
three sons, Sham Singh, born 8th July 1866 ; Bhuri Singh, born 
18th December 1869, and Parbip Singh, born after his aMication. 

Sham Singh — (A. D. 1873). — The young Raja was installed by 
General Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar, on 7th October 
1873 ; Mian Autar Singh being appointed Wazir. In the folloAving 
Januaiy Colonel Blair Heid returned from furlough and resumed 
political charge of the Sate. The Raja being a minor supreme power 
was vested in the Superintendent and the Wazir, and their first con- 
cern was to make suitable arrangements for the education and 
training of the young Chief. Along with his brother the Mian 
Sahib he was placed under the care of a competent teacher, and no 
pains were spared to prepare him for the responsible position he was 
•to fill. In April 1874 Chamba was visited by Sir Henry Davies, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab; in March 1875 the Raja wa.s 
present at the Imperial Darbar in Delhi ; and in 1876 he visited 
Lahore, with the other Punjab Chiefs, to meet the Prince of Wale,« 
being the youngest ruling Chief pie.^ont on that occasion. On 
1st January 1877 he took part iu the great Proclamation Darbar 
at Delhi. 
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Meanwhile things had been going on quietly and prosperously CHAP- 1, B. 
in the State. Eveiy effort hwd been made to develop its resources 
and a fair measure of f^uccess had been attained. The revenue g.^ 
now stood at Rs. 2,00,000 and wirs expanding, A Land Revenue (a. D°*i 87 *). 
Settlement, begun by Colonel Reid in 1876, resulted in a consider- 
able gain to the State finances. It brought to light a great deal BiairE»id. 
of land which was either very lightly assessed or had entirely 
escaped observation, thus considerably increasing the area under 
assessment. On 5th March 1877 Colonel Blair Reid retired. With 
three intervals of absence he had been in uninterrupted charge of 
the State since 1863, and it would be difficult to over-estimate his 
services. Coming at a crisis in its history he found it in a state of 
chaos, and on his departure he made over to bis successor one of 
the most prosperous and progressive principalities in the Province, 
with a full treasury and an administration organised on a sound 
basis. It may justly be said that to General Blair Reid the Chamba 
State is chiefly indebted for the prosperity which it has ever since 
enjoyed. 

Colonel Reid was succeeded by Mr. R. T. Bimney, C.S., who did Mr, B. T, 
much to still further improve the lines of communication. An entire- 
ly new road to Brahmaur was completed as far as the 20th mile ; 
but the project was ultimately abandoned Giving to the cost which 
it would have involved. Of the ether new roads one was carried 
from the capital to the Chuari Pass, and the other to Khajiar. 

In 1878 Mian Aut^r Singh retired from the office of Wazfr. Tntorito th« 
In the same year Mr. .John Harvey, of the Punjab Educational De- 
partment, was appointed tutor to the Raja, and on his promotion in 
1881, the vacancy was filled by the appointment of -Mr. G, 

Blaithwayt. Under the care of these gentlemen the Raja made 
satisfactory progress in his studies and also acquired a taste for 
manly sports in which he greatly excelled. 

On 17th October 1879, Mr. Burney was succeeded by 
Captain — now Colonel — 0. H. T. Marshall, who retained charge ' ' 

till November 1885. Under this officer the roads were still further 
improved and a new Darbar Hall, which is named after him, 
was added to the Palace. Hop-growing was introduced in 1880 
under European supervision, and the industry prospered and proved 
remunerative, both to the cultivator and the State. It continued 
to flourish till 1896, but was ultimately abandoned owing to 
difficulties in the process of drying. The Pangi Valley was found 
to be specially adapted to hop-culture. Sericulture was also tried 
but did not prove a success. 

In 1881 a Branch Dispensary was opened abTissa, which proved Du- 

a great boon to the people of that portion of the State. In the 
same year a Leper Asylum, commenced by the '• Mission to Lepers ” Asylum, 
in 1876, was taken over by the State, and has ever since been 
maintained as a State institution. It usually has about 20 inmates. 
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CHAP. I, B. In February 1883 tbe Raja -was married to a granddaughter 
Histwy. Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and in tbe following 

year to a cousin of tbe Rfiia of Sirmur. 

Sham Singh 

(A. D. 1873). , . . . • 1 ■ 

Marridge alii. In November 1833 Cbamba was visited by Sir Charles Aitchi- 

""Retiaion of Lieutenaiit-Govemor of the Punjab. In May 1884 the Forest 

Forest Lease. Lease Came up for revision on the expiry of the first term of 20 
years, and Government agreed to pay Iwo-thirds of the profits 
to tlie State during the second term of the lease. The total revenue 
had now reached Rs. 2,50,000. 


Aaaamption 
of full power. 


As the time dreiv near for the assumption of full power the 
young Chief was initiated into the art of government, for which he 
showed considerable aptitude. He came of age in July 1884, and 
in the following October ivas invented with full authority as a 
ruling Chief by Colonel C. A. McMahon, Commissioner of Lahore. 
Diwan Govind Chand was at the same time advanced to the office 
of Wazir which had been vacant since 1878. The first year of his 
rule was uneventful, and on 3rd November 1885 the entire burden 
of the administration was transferred to the Raja by the with- 
drawal of the Superintendent. 


Riji’a ad- The Raja entered on his onerous and responsible dntie with 
miDiatratioo. earnestness. Every department was kept under his own 

control and received his personal attention, and at the end of a 
year the C.'mrnissif)ner was able to reuoit that “Tbe Kaja’s per- 
sonal intf'i'est in the management of his territory is real and its 
administration is satisfactory.” 


Postal Con- 
reotaon. 


In January 1887 a Postal Convention was concluded which 
brought the lStat« into direct relations with the Imperial Postal 
System, and resulted in a great expansion of the work of the 
Postal Department. Till then there had been only a Post Office 
in the capital, but in that year branch offices were opened at 
Brahmaur, Lil, Sihuuta, Bathri, Tissa, Kihar and Pangi, thus linking 
up the different wizdrats of the State. A daily arrival and depar- 
ture mail service was established in connection with each, except in 
the case of Pang! and Brahmaur, where the climate renders this 
imposrible for more than six months in the summer. A special 
surcharged stamp was also introduced, which has been a source of 
revenue to the State. 


EeorganiM. The Judicial Department was reorganised on the British model 
Pepmmln*' adapted to local conditions, civil and criminal appeals going 
from the subordinate to tbe higher courts, then to the Wazfr and 
finally to the Haja. In the Police Department the force was 
increased to 100 constables under the control of an official 
designated The Public Works Department was also 

reorganised and entrusted with the care of the roads and public 
buildings. ^ 
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The work of the Medical Dcpartmout contiuiisd to grow 
under the fostering care of the Raja, and jio expense was spared 
to secure efficiency. The Hospital bmJdiUgs, erected by Colonel 
Reid in 1875, were demolished in 1891 to make way for the present 
“ Sham Singh Hospital,” with accommodation for 40 in-patient-», and 
fully furnished with all necessary medical and surgical appliances. 
The Branch Dispensary, opened at Tissa in 1881, continued to 
attract an increasing number of patients. 

Education was also fostered, and the advanced pupils were 
encouraged to prosecute their studies by the offer of scholarships 
in Chamba and on the plains. 

A small military force was formed ; it consisted of 300 infantry 
and 30 cavalry with 4 guns, and was accommodated in nea- and 
substantial barracks erected in the neighbourhood of the towa. 

Shortly after his investment with full powers the Raja initiated 
extensive buildinof operations and other improvem ■‘ots in the capital, 
which were continued over a series of years. Amongr these may 
be mentioned the erection of a new Court House, Post Offic^^, Kotwali, 
Hospital and Jail. A large part of the main bazar was also rebuilt, 
and the chauQdn or public promen-^de, within the town, levelled and 
extended, adding much to its attractions. 

The palace, most of which was old, was in a dilapidated 
condition. Its renovation was undertaken and the greater portion 
of it rebuilt. In addition to these impi’ovements by the State 
many new houses were erected in the town by private owners, 
and so great have been the changes in recent years that the capital 
has been transformed out of recognition, with a corresponding 
enhancement of its natural beauty. 

In 1894 the old wire suspension bridge over the Ravi was injured 
by a flood, and in the following year was replaced by a substantial 
suspension bridge of iron at a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. 

The year 1895 was marked by an agrarian agitation, which 
arose in theBhattiyat?t’m?-rti, and for a considerable time rendered 
it difficult for the State Officials to collect the revenue and provide 
the necessary supply of coolies for State service. As, however, an 
inquiry into their grievances by the Commissioner of Lahore, proved 
clearly that there was no good ground for complaint, the ringleaders 
were arrested and punished and the agitation then subsided. 

In January 1S98 Wazir Govind Chand was retired on pension, 
and the Raja’s brother, MianBhuri Singh, was appointed to succeed 
him. From childhood the two brothers had been greatly attached 
to each other, and for some years before his appointment as Wazir 
the Mian Sahib had acted as Private Secretary to the Raja, and 
was thus fully conversant with every detail of the administration ; 
and his rom’Tiation gave great satisfaction fhronghoiit t!.c Staie. 
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CHAP. I, B. During the disturbances on the North-West Frontier in 1897-8 the 
State made an offer of a large quantity of grain for the use of the 
Sham S d h offer, like others of a similar kind, was declined, but 

(A. d™i 873 ).'* the loyalty to the British Crown which prompted it was fully 
appreciated and acknowledged by Government. 


Visit of th« 
Vioerojr and 
Lady Corzon. 


In September 1900 the State was honoured by the visit of the 
Viceroy and Lady Curzon, who spent a week in Chamba. The 
Viceregal party were accommodated in the Residency, which was 
tastefully furnished for them, and His Excellency was pleased to 
express his entire satisfaction with all the arrangements, and his 
appreciation of the Raia’.s efforts to make the visit a pleasant one. 


Vizit of Sir 
Mackworth 
Voniig, 


In November 1901 Sir Mackworth Young, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Panjab, included Chamba in his cold weather tour, and 
expressed his gratification at the efiBciency of the administration 
and the prosperous condition of the State. The revenue had now 
reached Rs. 4,00,000. 


Abdiofltion In September 1902 th« Baja was prostrated by a serious and 
of the Biji. prolonged illness, which was a cause of great anxiety throughout the 
State. The illness was all the more unfortunate as preparations were 
then in progress for the Delhi Coronation Darbar, to which he had 
been invited. After his restoration to health, the Kaja finding 
himself unequal to the duties inseparable from bis position, addressed 
Government privately and expressed a strong wish to be permitted 
to abdicate in favour of his brother, Mian Bhuri Singh. After some 
delay his abdication was accepted, in deference to his own desire, 
and, on 22nd January 1904, this was notified in open Darbar by the 
Honourable Mr. A. Anderson, C, I. E., Commissioner of Lahore. 


Bhuri Singh Bhun Singh— {A. 1). 1904).— On May 12, 1904, MHn Bhuri 
(A. D. JSC4). Singh, C.I.E., was, with all due cf*remony, instaUed as Raia of Chamba 


Installation , o- ' m i t>' t . ^ xt-a^ 

Lieut.- by bir Charles Riyaz, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 


by 
OOTSTBOr. 


FMezt L^ze, 


For seven years the ^Jian Sahib had been associated with his bro* 
ther in tbe administi ation, and discharged the duties of Wazir with 
such conspicuous ability as to earn tbe approval of Government. 
This was shown in 1902 when he had conferred on him the well- 
deserved distinction of a Companionship of the Indian Empire in 
recognition of the eminent services he had rendered to the s4te 
His accession to the gaddi was thus an event of deep significance! 
Highly cultured and of mature judgment, with wide administrative 

exi^nence and an intimate knowledge of the State and its needs, 

n^i^ ^ career of great promise as a 

Rulmg ..hief, with every happy augury of prosperity and success. 

• ^ Forest Lease came up for revision, on the 

expiry of the second term of 20 years, and GotertHneht decided 
that after a small deduction as interest on capital, all tie 
profits fiom the vroiking ot the Forests should in futore be paid 
over to the State. This resulted in a substantial inctetee of the 
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revenue, raising it to more than Rs. 6,00,000. Government has CHAP. I, b. 
now (1907) restored the management of the Forests to the Raja aist^. 
experimentally for a period of five years, on condition that the 
management is to be conducted on lines approved by Govern- (a. 
ment. 

After his abdication Raja Sham Singh continued to reside in Death of 
Chamba in the' enjoyment of a liberal allo'wance. He had not 
fully recovered from the effects of his severe illness, but was in 
fair health and nothing untoward was anticipated. His sudden 
demise on 10th June 1905 was thus quite unexpected, and 
caused sincere grief throughout the State. He was in the 39th 
year of his age, and at the time of his abdication had occupied 
the gaMi for 30 years. 

On 1st January 1906 His Highness the Raja received from ^^Areceires 
the King Emperor the distinction of Knighthood in the Most Ex- • • • 
alted Order of the Star of India ; and this signal mark of favour 
gave keen gratification to his subjects. 

Among other Public Works the Raja, soon after his acces- Public Worlu 
sion, took in hand the widening of the roads in the vicinity of 
the capital, and the improvement of the main lines of com- 
munication in other parts of the State. These works are still in 
progress. In 1906 a new Dak Bungalow was built in the town 
of Chamba in place of the old one destroyed in the earthquake of 
1905, and a handsome and commodious Guest-House is also in 
course of erection. The opening of a Public Reading Room 
and Library, containing the leading newspapers in EingUsh and the 
Vernaculars, with a large selection of standard books, has been 
much appreciated. 

In January 1907 the Raja was present at the Viceregal 
Darbar in Agra to meet His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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Density by 
Wizirats. 


Section C.— Population. 

Taking total population on total area, Chamba with 40-9 per- 
sons to the square mile has the lowest density of any Native State 
in the Punjab (the Simla Hill States being taken as one), but in a 
hilly country like Chamba, the density on the total area gives a 
peculiarly false idea of the pressure of the population on the soil. 
The density of the total population on the cultivated area is 789, 
while the pressure of the rural population on that area is as much 
as 752 to the square mile. 

The Wizdrats in order of 
density on the cultivated area 
are given in the margin. 


Wizirat. 

Population. 

Area. 

Density. 

Pang! 

5,846 

4 

1,461 

Chamba 

41,629 

46 

905 

Churih 

40,901 

48 

852 

Bhattiyat 

35,1 15 

46 

763 

Brahmaur 

4,343 

18 

261 


Population 
of town. 

Talle 7 
Part B, 


of 


Population 
of Tillagea. 


Villages. 


The State contains only one town, Chamba, its capital and 
1,670 hamlets gruuf.ed in 49 paryams. The population of Chamba 
town according to the Census of 1901 was 6,000 as against 5 905 
in 1891. Only 5 per cent, of the State population live in ’the 
capital. 

The average population of the hamlet is 73 souls and that of 
1881 ... 355 the pciTgctnct 2,486, The marginal fienires show 

issisndtsoi .1570 the number of » villages ” recorded at each 
census, in 1881 the pargana was takeu as equivalent to tho 
“ village ” : in 1891 and 1901 the hamlet. 

In a mountainous country like Chamba, much of the land is 
necessarily unsuitable for cultivation. Large tracts are covered 
with dense jungle or forest, while the slopes are often so steep as 
to render farming operations impossible. In many places also^the 
soil is too poor to repay the labours of the husbandman The 
villages are found wherever an area of arable land exists sufficient 
to support a few families, and occasionally a solitary house mav 
stand on a small patch, where there is not room for more As a 
rale lomyer, there are several honwe together, tlioagh the'villaees 
are always smalL 1 Ijey are larger m the bottom of tl^ valleys thm 
,on the elopes where the soil is poor and less productive 
^llage stands m the midst of its own area of cnLation. 'on^t 
flal the houses are all the same le.el, but higher up thw are 
airanged ,n ners one above aurther. In the higher mountaiuC and 
sp. 01.1.1, 11 , fangi, gieai care has had to he exeicised in the .elec 
tiou of village sates so as to avoid all risk of falling rocks- and 
avalanches, and though every precaution has beeS takTr, v« 
accidents sometimes occur from this cause I anddirva ^ • 

tuta^atogor which must be borne in mini 
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The houses are generally squnre or recta i:gular in shape. The CHAP. I, C. 
favourite aspects are towards the East or West, facing the rising Population, 
or setting sun, but this feature is often disregarded. A northern 
aspect is usually avoided. In the Chunib wizdrat the houses are housed* 
one or two storeys, with a flat roof, calhd saran. 'i hose of the Sadr 
wizdrat show greater variety, the flat roof piedominating in the 
m rthern, and the bhorddr or slanting roof in the southern portion. 

In Brahmaur the houses are generally two or three storeys, and 
are built like bnnga'ows, with projecting verandahs above. The 
lower storey is reserved for the cattle and sheep, the family 
occupying the upper storey. During summer the cattle are sent 
to the pasture and the lower .storey is then empty. A one storeyed 
bouse is often shared by the family with the cattle, which are 
penned off by a wooden partition. In Pangi and Lahul the houses 
are alwaj^s two storeyed with flat roofs. In summer the family 
pccupies the upper storey and the cattle are sent to the pastures. 

In winter the cattle are penned off by a spar partition at one end 
of the living room in the lower storey, the family occtipying the 
other end. 

In Bhattiyat the zarnmcldrs live in one-storeyed I’nthds or huts, 
or in two storeyed houses called bhor-ddr, roofed with wood or 
slates or some khar grass. Well-to-do people have .separate houses 
for their cattle, but the poorer classes sometimes ppn their cattle in 
the house, screening them off by a partition. Others pen the cattle 
in the lower storey, and li^'e in the upper storey. The door of 
the house faces towards the road without regard to its aspect. 

Bhor-ddr houses are built with a .space towards the road, and a 
verandah or nngan ; kothds are usually built touching one another, 
without a space for the road, but some build them leaving space 
forthepa/ior street. Good sites are chosen for houses, and in 
selecting them care is taken that they are not on a damp or low- 
lying spot. The earth of the site is shown to the Pandir. and the 
house built after consulting him, its length and breadth being fixed 
under his directions. The houses in tliat part of the State are often 
more neatly constructed than anywhere else, being built of stone 
and roofed with .dates, but sometimes they are only wattle huts. 

In the other ivizdrats the village houses are strongly if roughly 
built, as they need to be in such a climate. The walls are construct- 
ed of a framework of wood filled in with dry masonry, and carefully 
plastered. When the roof is flat it is composed of wooden rafters, 
with small twigs or any other suitable material spread over them, . 
and on this is laid a thick layer of pine leaves and several 
inches of earth. When slanting the roof is usually of shingles, 
but if slates are procurable they are used. There is only one 
door and no window, so that tlie interior is dark, and as the 
cattle are often penned up in one corner, things are anything but 
pleasant ; but the people do not seem to mind, and living as they 
do so much out of doors it probably does them little harm. 
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CHAP. I, C. GeneraUv there is a verandah -which adds to their comfort. A 
ropnuitioii ladder, formed of a beam cnt in niches leads up to the sat an or flat 
roof, where in summer most of the -village work is done. The smoke 
escapes by a hole in the roof, partly covered by a stone slab, to 
prevent the rain and snow from entering. Bee hives are often fixed 
in the walls. The hive is a log of wood, hollowed from end to end, 
and laid across so that one end is outside, and the other projects a 
little into the interior. In the outer end is a small hole by which 
the bees come and go, and the inner end is closed with mud, but 
can be opened at any time to extract the honey. 


with mud, but 


Growth of 
population. 
Table 6 0 / 

fart B, 


PoPOtATlON. 


Pi&cilntage on in- 
CReASR ( r) OR de- 
crease ( — ). 


Wilirat 


1891 on 
1881. 


1901 on 
1891. 


tuations in the 
population are 
given in the 
marginal table. 


Chamh4 

Chnr&h 

T&ngi 

Brahtnanr 

Bhattiyat 


Total of state ... I 115,773 124,032 127,8341 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 18B1, 1891 and 1901. No cen- 
sus of the State was taken in 1868. In tl.e 1881 — 91 decade the 
increase was 7T per cent, followed by an increase of 3*1 per cent, 
in the 1891 — 1901 decade. 

The State has thus risen by 10‘5 per cent, since 1831, a 
greater rate of increase than that recorded in the British District cf 
l^ngra. 

rjfufs'and following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 

9^ofPartB. lation of the Chamba State according to the Census of 1901 : — 
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District or 
State. 

1 

i 

No. of 
malefl in 
1,000 im- 
migrants 

Eingra 

1,971 

469 

Gordiepur 

680 

610 

Kashmir 

3,024 

555 

Nepil and Bhatan 

315 

679 


4 I Males. Females. 


1^1 

Age. [Past A. 

The bulk of the immigration is CHAP. 1. C. 
from the Districts an<l States and Pro- PopiUation. 
vinces in India noted in the margin. 

Migration, 


The emigration is mainly to the 
Districts and States noted in the 


Kingra, 

Gnrdaspur 

Kashmir 


3,744 3,612 margin. 

1,232 ' 547 

345 I 410 


Net gain from + or 

Kangra 

Gurdiapar 

Kashmir 

loBB to — 

- 5,385 

- 1 099 
+ 2,269 

Lose by intra.Provincial 
migration. 

1901. 

1891. 

6,382 

5,550 

Leas by intra-imperial 
migration. 


1901. 

Total 

1 

3,672 


The State thus loses 8,579 souls by 
migration, and its net interchanges of 
population with the Districts and States in 
India, which mainly affect its population, 
are noted in the margin. 

Comparison with the figures of 1891 
shows that Chamba lost by intra-Provincial 
migration alone 6,382 souls in 1901, or 832 
more than in 1^91. 

Taking the figures for intra-imperial 
migration, i.e., those for migration in India, 
both within the Punjab and to or from 
other Provinces in India, we have the 
marginal data. 


The State gives to Bntish Territory 6,255 souls more than it 
receives from it, but the immigration is almost wholly periodic, the 
inhabitants of the higher ranges moving down into the Kangra and 
Gurdaspur plains for the winter, in which season the census was 
taken. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. The foUowing statement shows the 
age distribution of 10,0i'0 persons of both sexes : 


\ 


^ge periods. i 

i 

Males, 

Females.! Persons, 

Infants under 

1 ! 

118 

113 

231 

1 and 


2 1 

77 

82 

159 

2 ,, 


3 

117 

125 

242 

3 „ 


4 

123 

136 

259 

4 „ 


5 

115 

115 

230 

S .. 


10 

602 

625 

1,227 

10 .. 


15 

573 

471 

1,044 

15 „ 


20 

423 

' 421 

841 

20 „ 

,, 

25 

381 

4C8 

789 


1 

Age periods. i 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

~ ! 

25 and under 30 1 

419 

423 

843 

30 „ 

35 1 

505 

485 

990 

35 „ 

40 : 

267 

218 

481 

40 

„ 45 

406 

372 

778 

45 „ 

„ 50 

172 

118 

290 

50 ,, 

-55 

320 

244 

570 

■ 55 ,1 

60 

89 

50 

139 

60 „ 

over 

' 487 

393 

feo 


Age. 

TahU 10 0 / 
Part B. 


] 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

't'ital Btatis- 
tics. 

Tables 1 1 to 
14 of Part B. 


DiltaMi. 


It will be seen that the proportion of long lives is higher in 
this State than in any nther District State in the Punjab, 
one-tenth of tlie population being of more than 55 years of age. 

Births and deaths are registered only in the capital, Dui’ing 
the past five years Cliamba has had a recorded birth-rate of about 
2o per milh, and a death-rate of 23’ 7, >ate.s far below those in the 
adjoining District of Kangra which points to defective registration 
in the town. 


There are no statistics available for determining the birth and 
death-rates of the population in the whole State; Table 11 shows 
the rate per annum per mi lie of births and deaths in the town of 
(.’'hamba for the years 1891 to 1906, and also the actual deaths from 
cholera, fever, small- pox and plague in the same years. Table 12 
shows the monthly deaths from all causes and from fever, in Chamba 
town from 1900 to ]906, and in some selected previous years. Table 
14 gives the number of persons insane and deaf-mute and of tho.se 
suffering from blindness and leprosy in the State, both actually and 
in the ratio per 10,000, at the census periods of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


The climate of the State as a whole may be regarded as 
salubrious, and the people are sturdy and healthy. I^’o epidemic of 
any kind has •\usited the territoiy in modern times. Malarial fevers 
prevail in theBhattiyat Wizdraf, and exercise an injurious effect on 
the physique of the inhabitants, causing enlarged spleen with 
ansemia, and predisposing to other diseases. In the Ravi Valley also 
these fevers are prevalent, though to a less extent, and the after 
effects are not so marked. Goitre is exceedingly common, both in the 
Bias and Ravi Valleys, but rare in Pangi and Lahul ; being in fact 
chiefly limited to the area of heavy rainfall. The village of Sach is 
almost the only place in the Patigi Wizdrat Avhere this disease is 
found. It is seldom accompanied with cretinism, and seems to be 
in no way deleterious to the genet al health. When treatment 
is sought it is on account of the unsightliness, or mechanical 
Aveight of the tumour. \ enei'eal diseases hold a sad prominence in 
hospital returns, and are Amry prevalent in all parts of the State, 
especially in Churah and Pangi. Lepi’osy is also \^ery common; 
and can have no association Avith fish-eating, for this article 
enters little, if at all, into the diet of the people. The Avorst 
forms of leprosy are found in conjunction with syphilis. It 
occurs in both the tubercular and anEesthetic varieties. Phthisis 
and Mollities ossium are frequently met Avith in the capital, 
but the villagers seem to enjoy comparatiAm immunity, oAving, 

, doubtless, to the fact that they live so much in the open 
air. The ordinary food of the people being coarse and badly 
cooked, indigestion and bowel complaints are general among them. 
Chest diseases especially bronchitis and pneumonia, with 
rheumatm affections are very prevalent in winter. Stone in the 
bladder 13 not so common as on the plains. Eye diseases also, as 
might be expected, are le.ss prevalent and more amenable to 
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treatment, and the same is true of diseases of the skin. Small-pox 
is almost unknown in the State, owing to the systematic vaccination 
procedure which has been in operation for more than 30 years and is 
practically compulsory. Cholera and plague are also conspicuous by 
their absence, there having been no epidemic within living memory. 
Famine is also unknown. The rainfall being, as a rule, abundant, 
the crops are good and suffice for the wants of the inhabitants ; and 
when scarcity or famine prevails elsewhere, the interests of the people 
are safe-guarded by the exercise of a judicious control over the 
export of food stuffs. 

In ChurAh a woman who is pregnant must not cross a stream especially 
during the last two months. In the 7th month, seven different kinds of 
grain {satrana in ChurAhil arc passed over her head and given to the poor, 
but this custom is not observed by all the ChurAh tribes or in other 
parts of the State. 

In ChurAh a midwife is employed, but elsewhere the women of the 
household, or a relative or neighbour is called in. The midwife in 
ChurAh gets from four annas to a rupee if a son is born, and if a girl only a 
joji or cap. In the former event a man is sent to the mother’s relatives 
with a rupee and some blades of dnrbh grass to convey the news, and the 
mother’s father (or brother if her father cannot manage the journey on 
foot comes to the father with tlie diirbh and a rupee, and gives him the 
grass and both rupees. In Brahraanr it seems the father or brother only 
gives and does not receive a rupee. 

In ChurAh the mother’s clothes are washed and she is dressed in new 
ones on the third day. And on this same day the good or bad fortune of 
the child, if a boy, is ascertained by a parohit, to whom two nvinis of wheat 
or Indian corn are sent. If he declares that the boy is from any cause 
unlucky, such steps are taken as he suggests. A he-goat or sheep is, if 
possible, sHcnffced and eaten at nivht. Guntar (cow’s urine), Ganges water 
and cow’s milk mixed are sprinkled all over the inside of the house where 
the birth has taken place, and each member of the family is also given a 
small quantity of the mixture to drink and thereby purified. Water or 
cooked food touched by them is avoided by all Hindu men, but women are 
under no such restriction. No horoscope is cast for a girl ami only amoncr 
well-to-do people for a boy. The parohit receives a cholii, (coat) or four 
rupees in cash. 

In Brahmaur the giintr or giintrar (gnntrala) rite is observed on the 
5lh (for 8 girl) or 10th day (for a boy) after birth. 

All the mother’s clothes are washed, the house cleaned, ami a mixtui-e 
of gaumutar, milk and Ganges wat>-r tin own over all the clothes in the 
house and drunk by all, both young and old, who belong to it. Then 
they go to the parohit to ask him about the child’s future, payino- fiim 
from two annas to a rupee. If he says that the child was nor born ^umier 
a favourable influence they resort to such charms as he may direct - but 
if the influences were favourable, they tie a hashldhnta (eight metals) a 
satydra (Hnklet), a surajyrah,-akangafi (bracelet.) and a grain of radmi (a red 
grain) round its wrist. For five or seven days no one eats or drinks in the 
room in which the child was born, and the mother remains unclean for that 
number of days, the ceremony for purifying her being the same as that 
observed on the third day. Generally no horoscope is cast, but rich 
people get one prepared by a Brahman and pay him from one to five rupees, 
^mo also give new clothes to Brahmans, ^ 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population' 
Diiewel. 


Birih e«i- 
ioma. 



Charms. 


CHAP. I. C* 
Population. 

Kaming, 

Omeni, 


Cbumi, 
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In LShul the mother is impure for eight days, and for that period 
water and cooked grain contaminated by the touch of any member of the 
household are not used by other people. On the eighth day the house is 
cleaned and plastered and clothes and utensils washed. 

In Churdh a child is named when three months old, a parohit ascertain- 
ing a suitable name by astrology, and receiving four annas or some grain as 
his fee. In Biahmaur a child is named when six months old and able to 
use its hands and feet. The parents usually choose the name, but some- 
times it is left to the parohit. Gur is then distributed to the neighbours 
and among those present. In LAhul a child is named within the year, 
the day being observed as a fSte, and a goat is sacrificed. 

In Churah the child must not leave the house for five, seven, or 
nine months as the parohit may direct. On the day fixed a big loaf 

{arg) and a square loaf {bakru} containing takas (pice) and chaklis 

(a copper coin of the State) are baked and some gurguras (called ghukru 
hakru in Churfihi) are roasted. These, together with some walnuts 
if means permit, and a he or she-calf, according to the child^s sex, are 
taken out of the house and the calf is let loose. A walnut is then put in 

the child’s hands and it is made to look at the sun and throw the walnut 

towards it. All those present scramble for the walnut in the belief that he 
who eets it wdl have sons. The rest are thrown about and the people pick 
them up and eat them. In Brahraaur the child is taken out sometimes in 
the 3rd month (hakdran) and on the day fixed water is put in a vessel, and 
dhup (incense), rice, luchi and walnuts collected. A few of the latter are 
put in the child’s hands and it throws them away. The rest are also thrown 
about and picked up by children. Then the child is brought back into the 
house and the parohit, if present, i.s feasted on the things provided. 

If the first tooth is cut in the upper jaw it portends evil (to the 
maternal uncle or grandmother in Brahmaur), but if cut in the lower jaw 
it is a good omen. The evil can be averted by giving in alms ghi, oil, 
aatrdna and clothes, as the parohit may advise. 

In Brahmaur omens are taken when a child is fed for the first time. 
He is made to sit on the ground and before him are placed a dardt (sickle), 
koddl (hoe), paper, and khir (rice) in a vessel. If he touches the khir 
first he will be a glutton {petd rathu) ; if the paper, a learned man ; 
if the darat, a shepherd; and if the koddl, a cultivator and a successful 
man. On this occasion khir is also given to girls (three or five in number 
in Church) in Brahmaur, as well as to the parohit. It is then given to 
the child in Churfih. 

While the child is qnite young it wears charms in a silver or copper 
cover round its neck, and a black mark is made on its forehead to avert 
the evil eye and malignant influences. In Churfih a child under seven wears 
bangles {kangan) made of five metals on its hands and feet, with a snraj- 
gandh or bracelet. A pice with five holes and a rati are also strung round 
its neck. Its forehead is also marked with some ink for five or seven years 
The custom of burying the navel cord and swaddling clothes is general. 
This averts evdl influences. In Brahmaur they are sometimes kept in a safe 
place but not buried, and if the child’s eyes ache the cord inahru) is taken 
out and rubbed on them. The clothes too are shown to a boy at his wed- 
ding and the mother says : “ these clothes fitted you when we began to rear 
you.” He then gives bis mother from one to four rupees. 

Somechildren, atbirthorwhen 10, 12, or 15 months old, are passed 
through a fireless hearth, to avert- evil influences. 

(1) BaU is a red seed generally used as a weight. 
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In Ldliul if a woman bear several girl children in succession she CHAP. I, C. 
wears a charmed thread round her neck in the hope of a son. Popnl^on. 

In Churah if a woman’s children die she is placed by the paiohit 
under a cJiil, pine, or fruit tree in a field and a she-goat passed over her Charms, 
head, while the paroMt recites mantras. The clothes she is then wearing 
are given to him and the goat sacrificed and eaten. In Brahmaur the 
woman is made to bathe over the gat or hole in which the child is buried. 

This rite is called gat nahdn or “ bathing over the hole.” Others take 
her to a holy place or a burning ground and thero bathe her (tirath wd 
shmashdn nahdn) ; the bathing is carried out under the directions of a 
chela. A cloth is taken up by the chela, who gets a fee of five annas to a 
rupee. These rites are obviously designed to induct fertility from the 
tree or burning ground and also possibly to wash away the evil influence. 

During pregnancy the woman sets aside four chahlis (the Chamba and™l^h°^ 
copper coin) and her necklace in the name of Kaithu, the demon who is among 
supposed to be the spirit of abortion. About two or three months after Gaddi*, 
delivery the parohit and the woman worship this demon, under a walnut or 
a kainth tree by setting up a great stone, which is consecrated by the 
recitation of certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat or 
a white one with a black head, is offered, an incision being made in its 
right ear with a kati or knife and the blood sprinkled over a cloth (a piece 
of motu cloth of 24, 9 and 12 yards), and the four ch'iklis and some bread 
are also offered to the demon. Lastly, the won an tastes a bit of gur and 
then puts on the cloth. This cloth is used till it is worn out, and then 
a new one is made and worn after performing the same c remony. The 
goat and the four copper coins, which were put aside when the woman first 
showed signs of pregnancy, are made over to the owner of the goat. 


The ntimber of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below : — 


Sex, 

Tail* It */ 
Part B, 


Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 


flSSl 

3,185 

5,862 

6,116 

All religions 

... 1 1891 

5,170 

5,746 

5, tot 


(l901 

5,174 

5,727 

5,200 


f Hindus 

5,160 

5,831 

5,186 

Census of 1901 

... ^ Muhammadans 

6,396 

5,357 

5,390 


CSikts 

7,111 

5,714 j 

6,600 


These figures show that the number of females has remained 
nearly stationary since 1881. 

The marginal table shows the number of. females 


boys is good in this State, 


Years of life. 

Ail reli- 
gions. 

Hindus, 

Muham- 

madaos. 

Under 1 year 

954-4 

942-3 

1,223-5 

1 and under 2 years j 

1,078-7 

1,075-2 

1.114-8 

a „ » „ i 

1,061-9 

1.0550 

1,178-2 

a „ 4 „ 

1 , 107-4 

1,123-0 

909-1 

6 „ •> * j 

1,006-1 

1,008-1 

990-4 


to every 
IjOCO males 
under 5 years of 
age as returned 
in the Census of 
1901. It will be 
seen that the 
proportion o f 
girl children to 
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CHAP. I. C. The figures for age, sex, and civil condition, and the numbers 
Population. sexes for each religion 'will be found in Table No. 1 0. The 

foUovring figures show the distribution by age of the population 
ririi *®coDdi- according to the census figures 


Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

I Ages. 

! 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 6 years 

1,123 

549 

574 

i 

; 35—40 years ... 

484 

267 

217 

5-10 „ ... 

1,227 

602 

625 

1 

1 40—45 „ 

778 

406 

372 

10-15 

1,044 

573 

471 

1 45—50 

292 

174 

118 

15—20 

844 

423 

421 

1 50—55 „ 

570 

326 

244 

20-25 

789 

381 

408 

; 55 — HO „ 

139 

89 

50 

25—30 „ 

841 

418 

423 

Over 60 „ 

879 

485 

394 

30 — So 

990 

505 

485 






The proportion of females to males in the State is about 
12 to 13. 


Ak 8 for Twelve or thirteen years is the usual age for marrying, but marri" 

marrying. ^ younger age frequently take place. The father of the boy 

as a rule pays down a good round sum to the girl’s father or else 
the boy has to work for a term, usually seven years, in the house 
of his father-in-law. This custom is called gharjaivdntri. These 
practices are more usual in the ountry than in the city of Chamba. 
Among the Gaddis the age for marrying is later than in any other 
community in the State ; as a rule the bride is over 16, and the 
bridegroom 20 or more. 

First of all the parohit or two respectable men are sent to the 
girl’s home to negotiate. If the match is accepted by the girl’s 
father, the girl’s par oh it takes some gur on a fixed day to the boy’s 
home, where it is distributed ; then the boy’s father and other rela- 
tions accompany the parohit back to the girl’s home. After eating, 
they throw four or eight diuMis in the vessel. Gar is then placed 
in the hands of the girl’s sister and distributed to all her relatives, 
and the boy’s father presents the girl with an ornament or two 
iTipees. Then all the relatives return home and distribute gur to 
their brethren and other relations. 

When once a betrothal has been made, it is hardly possible to 
cancel it, and if one side breaks it off the other can obtain damages 
in court. Only death or leprosy annuls it, but if the boy’s father 
repudiate it the girl’s has no redress. 

Forma of Among all castes three kinds of marriage are in vogue: 
mwrUge. regular (u) jhonjrdrn and {iii) jhind-p huh or man-marzi. 

Regular marriage involves betrothal (mangni) and the orthodox 
pheva and the ('hhe-chdp are essential. In a 'ihan'irdra the bride 
puts on ornaments, especially the nose-ring (ndth), a red string 
to bind her hair (dm), and a bodice {choli). In both forms o 
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customary marriage the Arorship of the family god or of a lamp 
is essential. In a jhind-phuk ■which is the name for the connec- 
tion formed with a man by a girl whi>se parents have not 
arranged for her marriage, the nose-ring is also worn. Jhiaii-phnh 
means “bush-burning;” the man and woman set fire to brush- 
wood in the jungle and walk round it eight times, hand in hand, 
which completes the marriage. This custom is not common, being 
generally a “ runaway marriage ” and regarded with disfavour. 
The jhanjrdr’a rite is customary in the remarriage of a widow or 
of a woman divorced by her former husband: it is also called choU- 
dori, especially in the Sadr and Brahmaur Wizarats and sargudhi in 
Churah. A short form of the regular marriage — called janei in 
Churab and bujJcya in Brahmaur — is common, and involves less 
expense. It is not unusual also for members of any of the high 
castes, residing in tlie capital, to go to the Lakshmi Narayan Temple 
where a short ceremony is performed which is inexpensive. In 
Pang! and Lahul there is only one ceremony for almost all occasions, 
called janji and bydh respectively, and it is of the simplest 
character. The preliminaries having been arranged the bridegroom 
accompanied by his friends goes to the bride’s house; a feast is 
given, the couple being seated together on a carpet ; and then 
the bridegroom takes his wife to his OAvn home, A parohit is 
usually present on the occasion in Lahul but not in Pangi. In 
widow remarriage the rite is called topi-ldni. 

A mixture of oil, dta (wheat fl.our) and milk is applied to the 
bodies of both bride and bridegroom on the day fixed by their rela- 
tions. This rite is called tel lugri and is accompanied by singing and 
the beating of drums, &c. Then the bride or bridegroom is made to 
worship the nine planets or nava grahds by a Brahman,*'^ and oil 
is poured over their heads by relations, every one who does so being 
required to throw a pice or chaJdi into a vessel whose contents 
go to the parohit. Songs are also sung, and drums, &c., played. 
This rite is called the tel sdnd, and during it a girl stands by the 
couple with a dagger and is given two pice or four chaklis. 

After the one or the other of these ceremonies certain rites 
are observed, incense, dhujj, and lachhi being offered to the family 
gods. 

Polygamy is the rule both in town and country, each man if he 
can afford it, having two or three, and sometimes more, wives. 
Polyandry, occasionally common in hill tracts, is beheved to be 
almost non-existent in Chamba. 

The percentages of widows to the whole female population 

In the whoi9 state 2(13 0^ Hindus and Muammadans, 

Amongst Hindus 20 7 respectively, are given in the 

Amongst Muhammadans 14 2 marmn. 


(1) These are Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercurv, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Bihu (the Eob'pse- 
demonA, and Ketn (the comef*. 
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The customs as to divorce and remarriage are similar to those 
practised in other hill districts. A man may divorce his wife by 
giving her a “ bill of divorce,” generally at the instance of some 
other man who is desirous of marrying her. The deed is carefully 
written out and presented to the woman, and on the occasion of her 
remarriage the deed must be shown to the brotherhood, who all 
collect to witness this second marriage with almost as much cere- 
mony and solemnity as in the case of a first marriage. The second 
husband invariably pays a sum of money — anything from Es. 50 to 
Rs. 100 — to the first. This marriage is fully recognized by the 
community and the custom is exceedingly common. The first man is 
said to “ sell ” his wife to the second and no disgrace whatever 
attaches to the transaction. Widow remarriage is customary in aU 
castes in the State, except among the Brahmans and Rajputs of the 
capital and the Bbattiyat Wizarat. 

Another curious custom, also common in all these regions, is 
that called chaukhandv. If a widow continues to' reside in her 
late husband’s house and she bears a son at any time while residing 
there, the son is considered the legitimate heir to his mother’s late 
husband, no matter how long a time has elapsed since the death of 
the latter. Ko inquiry is made as to who the child’s real father is, 
and the widow suffers no diminution in reputation. The son is 
called chaukhandu as having been born within the “ four corners ” 
of his mother’s husband’s house. 

The marriage expenses are usually regulated by the position 
and means of the contracting families, and in most cases they 
are considerable. There are, however, one or two ways in which 
the expense is lightened especially for the poorer classes. The 
most important of these is the custom of tambol which is pre- 
valent in aU castes from the highest to the lowest. This is a 
present, usually in money, made to the bridegroom or his parents, 
by friends and relations, who receive a present in return of equal 
amount on the occasion of a marriage in their own families. An- 
other custom called sivdj is also common. Here the present 
usually consists of clothes, jewelry, cooking utensils &c., given to 
the bride or her parents, under the same obligation as in the case 
of tambol. A third custom, called chad, is a present in money and 
kind given to the bride. The portion in kind is composed of ghi, 
flour, and other articles for the marriage feast, and in this case, 
also, a similar return present is made. This is, however, regarded 
in the light of a loan, and if not recovered otherwise an appeal 
ipay be carried to the law for repayment. 

The favourite time for weddings is after the spring and 
autumn harvests. Bhadon, Chet and Poh are regarded as un- 
lucky months for marriages. There are usually five feasts at 
the time of a marriage -two being given by the family of the 
bride and three by that of the bridegroom— and these involve 
much expense, which is a common cause of dcbi ainonc the people 
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Female infanticide was formerly common amongst tte Rajput 
community, and it is believed that even now there are occasional 
instances of the practice, but pubhc opinion is improving in this 
respect. Village headmen are expected to give notice of its occur- 
rence and offenders are heavily visited. Other castes do not seem 
to have ever favoured the practice. 

The principal language of the State is Western Pahari, in 
five distinct dialects. Of these Cbambiali or Chamiali is spoken 
in the capital and its immediate neighbourhood ; Gadi or Brah- 
mauri in the Upper Ravi Valley ; Bhattiali in Bhattiyat ; Churahi 
in Churah and the northern part of the Sadr ivizdrat ; and 
Pangwali in Pangi. In Chamba- Lahul the dialect spoken is called 
Lahuli and has some affinity with Tibetan. Except Brahmauri, 
which is dealt with in the Gazetteer of the Kangra District, a 
full and interesting account of each of these forms of speech will 
be found in the Appendix. 

t'hamiali, in a modified form, is the only dialect used in 
writing, and all State business with the pargands is conducted in 
this dialect ; it is also in use for private correspondence. The 
script, is called Takari in Chamba, and with local modifications, is 
found in all the hill country between the Indus and the Jamna.^'^ 
It is derived from the Sharada, which is still in use in Kashmir, and 
which formerly was prevalent throughout the Punjab hills, and pro- 
bably also on the plains ; and it again is a descendant of Western 
Gupta.^^^ A Printing Press in Takari is located in Ludhiana, 
where a small amount of literature in the Chamiali dialect, chiefly 
missionary, has been printed and published. 

Urdu is in use in the courts, and is fairly well understood in 
every part of the State. Hindi is common among the Pandits of 
the town. The Kashmiris use their own language among them- 
selves, and this is also true of the Gujars. Lastly, Tibetan is spoken 
in the villages of the Miyar Nala in Chamba- Lahul. 


CHAP. I, C 
Population. 

Female 

infanticide. 

Language. 


(') Vide Ano. Geo. of India, page 153, 
(2) Vide pages 49-50 of the Gazetteer. 
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Table jS’o. lo gives the 


Females. 


Tribes, castes and leading families- 

details as to tribes and castes at the 

census periods, both in the 

ivhole State, and in each sepa- 
rate u'kdrat. 

The marginal table shows 
the relative importance nu- 
merically of the principal castes 
in Chamba at the Census of 
190]. Amongst the remaining 
castes in the State, Chamars, 


Castes. 

Total. 

Males. 

Eatbis 

37.973 

19,444 

Halls 

18,127 

9,338 

Brahmans 

16,126 

8,470 

Gaddis ... ... 

11.307 

5,608 

Thalcura 

7.243 

1 3,947 

Eajputa 

4,486 

'■ 2.486 


I 


18,320 
8,780 
7,058 
5 800 
3.200 
2,000 


Kolis, Dumnas, and Lohars are most largely represented. 

In Cliamba State Hinduism still preserves much if its early 
character, and has probably nnilergono little change for many 
centuries. That this should be so is not surprising, for, until recent 
times, few influences were at work calculated to lead to any 
important changes. The mountainous nature cf the country made 
invasion difficult and concpiest almost impossible, and throughout 
the entire period of Muhnmniarlau ascendancy hardly any inter- 
ference with social and religious customs was ever attempted. 
The conservative character of the people must also have tended to 
perpetuate existing social conditions. 

At the present time caste distinctions generally are less clearly 
marked than on the plains, and are less stringently observed in the 
inner than the outer mountains. Except in the capital there are 
few restrictions on food among the hi^jh castes, either in the Eavf 
or Pangi Valleys ; rice and ddl being the only articles of diet 
which even a Brahman will not eat from the hands of a Rathi. In 
Pangi there is a strange intermingling of castes which is very 
significant. There Brahmans, Rajputs, 'I’liakurs and Rathis form 
one caste ; for they have no restrictions either on food or marriage. 
In the Ravi Valley also free marriage relations exist among 
the high castes, good families excepted, especially in Churah and, 
to a leas degree, in Brahmaur. In the village of Kukti these 
castes freely intermarry. In and around the capital, and in Bhat- 
tiyat, caste rules are in force, and in recent years there has been a 
tendency towards their stricter observance in every part of the 
State. Even in Lahul, among a people largely Tibetan in origin and 
Buddhist in religion, caste ideas are steadily gaining ground. 


There were 16,126 Bralimans at the census of 1901. Of 
’ these a considerable number reside in the capital, but members of 
this caste are found in every part of the State. Some of them are 
in possession of sasan grants of land, the gift of former Rajas ; 
and in few Native States have the rulers been so liberal in this 
respect as the Rajas of Chamba. There are probably 150 copper 
plate deeds still extant, most of which are in the possession of 
Brahmans. In some cases, however, the grants have been resumed, 
and the grantees either pay revenue or have surrendered their lands. 
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The Brahmans residing in the capital abstain from all manual CHAP. I, C, 
labour. Some are in State service in various capacities ; others Population, 
are engaged in trade. Siany of them are very poor, and eke out 
a living as priests in the temples, and as puroliits and cooks in 
families. They are very strict in the matter of caste observance. 

The following are the chief Brahman gotras in the capital : — 

Bhardwaj, Kashyap, Upmanya, Atri, Basisht, Vishwamitra, 

Jamdagni, Gautam. Deval, Sarsut, Sandal, Parasar, Kausil. 

The Brahman als are arranged in three groups : — 

1. Baru, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pundit, Kolue, 

Baid, Gutman, Bugalan, Atan, Madyan, Kanwan, 

Bodhran, Bilparn, Mangleru, Lakhyanu, Suhalu, Kunyal, 

Konjal, Sunglal, Bhararii, Turnal, Haryan, Furohit. 

2. Chunphanan, Thulyan, Dikhchat, Osti, Fade, Bhat, 

Dogre, Pantii, Kuthlu, Ghoretu, Pathaiiya, Mandhyalu, 

Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, Datwan, Dandie, Hamlogu, 
Bhardyathu, Hanthalu, Gwaru, Chibar, Barare, Datt. 

3. Acharaj, Gujrati, Gwalhu, Bujhru. 

These are all resident in the capital, and most of them enjoy 
sasan grants of land. The members of the first group take wives 
from the second group, but do not give their own daughters in return, 
and the first and second groups have no caste relations -with the third. 

The priests of the Lakshmi Narayan Temple belong to a 
family called Kolue, as their ancestor is said to have come 
from Kulu with the idol when it was first brought to Chamba. 

These priests also serve the Lakshmi Damodar and Eadha Krishna 
temples. The temple attendants under the priests are called palm 
and are from the Haho branch of the Bhardwaj goira ; they render 
service in turn for a 6xed period according to custom. 

Haryan Brahmans are in charge of the Hari Rai Temple, and 
each of the other temples in the capital is served by its own piiests 
and attendants. The Kanwan Brahmans are the descendants of 
the Brahman family from whom Raja Sahila "V^arma acquired the 
plateau on which the town of Chamba stands. 

The village of Sungal — ancient Sumangala — near Chamba, is 
wholly occupied by Brahmans, under a sas'i7i grant by Raja 
Vidaghda Varma, A.D. 960 — 980, to their ancestors — aBrahma- 
chari^^' and his from Kurukshetra. Thetno families inter- 
marry, and give their daughters to the Chamba Brahmans. ^I hey 
are all farmers but do not follow the plough, this work being done 
for them by Hali farm-servants residing near the village. All 
other farm work they do themselves. 

The Brahmans of Chamba and Sungal decline all caste com- 
munion with Brahmans who folloAV the plough. The latter are 
called halbdh (ploughmen). The rest of the Brahman community 
are widely distributed throughout the State, and are, for the most 

(l) Tha grant is in the name of the Brahmachari only, but both families enjoy the land. 

They are of the Kashyap and Kaitiyan gotras, respectively. 
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part, engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits in precisely the 
same manner as the gentral rural population. Many of them act 
as priests at the village shrines, and as purohits among the people, 
but they are also farmers, and engage in every kind of field work. 
The hill Biahmans, including the women, almost all eat flesh and in 
this respect present a marked contrast to the Brahmans of the plains. 

Their salutation among themselves is “namaskar,” while 
from others they receive the salutation cf “ paii e pauna ; ” to the 
higher castes they give the reply “asirbad,” (Skr. dshirvdda, 
blessing) and to the low castes, “jinde rah” or “ oharanji kalian.” 

The Rajputs number 4,486, but though a small community nu- 
merically they occupy a prominent position in the State, owing to 
the Ruling House being of this caste. Many of the jagirdars are 
Rajputs and form a small aristocracy below the Chief. The Rajputs 
are found in all parts of the State, but are least numerous in Pangi 
and most so in Bhattiyat. Some of them, especially among the 
Mians, retain the old prejudice against following the plough, but 
excepting good families they have fcr the most part, become 
merged in the general agricultural community. Many are in 
Stare service in various capacities and not a few enlist into the 
State and Indian armies. The Mians, as a rule, marry within their 
own caste, but they also take the daughters of Thakurs, refusing, 
however, to give their own in return. The chief Rajput gotras 
in the State are the following: — Kashyap, Atri, Dttam, Deval, 
Bhardwaj. The Ruling House is of the Kashyap gotra. 

The Rajpiits in the State may be divided into three principal 
classes : — 

Isf class. This embraces the 22 noble families, with their 
collateral branches, who formerly held rule in the hills, between 
the Sutlej and the Chfnab ; all of whom were originally distinguish- 
ed by the title of Mian. Almost all of these noble families are 
still in existence in the direct line of descent, and where this is 
extinct collateral branches of the families still remain. These 
royal clans are popularly arranged in two groups as in the follow- 
ing table; each group containing eleven names: — 


Jalakdhab Group. 


Country. 

Clan. 

1. Chambd 

Cbamial. 

2. Nurpnr 

Pathaoia. 

3. Gnler 

Gnieria. 

4 Datarpnr ... 

Uadwal. 

5. Siba 

Sibai. 

• JaBwan 

Jaswil 

7. Kangra ... 

Eatocfa. 

8. Kotlehr ... 

Kotlehria. 

9. Mandi 

Uandial. 

10. Sutet 

Snketia, 

11, Kula 

Koine. 


ncGAB GRonp.(2) 


1 

Connlrr. 

Clan, 

1. Chamba 

Cbamiil. 

3. Basobli 

Balanria. 

3. Bhr.da .., 

Bbadwal. 

4. Mankot 

Hankotia. 

5. Behndralta 

Bebndral. 

6. Jasrota ... 

Jasrotia. 

7. Samba 

Sambial. 

8. Jammu 

Jamwal. 

9. Cbaneni ... 

Hinntil. 

10. Kashtwar ... 

Kasbtwaria. 

11. Bhadrawih 

Bhadrawihis. 


(1) For maoh intereitiog information abont the Hill Biiputs reference may be made to 
the Eingra Qarettaer, pagea 70>-74. 

Dogir is an abbreviatioii of Cargora, the spciect ssine of JavioQ Stete, 
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Chamba finds a place in both groups, Giving to its division 
into two parts by the Eavi; the eastern portion ranking with 
Kangra, and the western with Jammu. The clan names are 
almost all derived from the names of the countries over which 
the royal families of the hills formerly exercised dominion. Some 
of the names cannot be at once identified ; for example, Pathania, 
Dadwal, Katoch, Balauria. Pathania is derived from Paithaa,^*^ the 
former name of Pathankot, which was the first seat of the Ndrpur 
royal family. Dadwal is from Dada, a place in Siba, from whence 
the Datarpur family came. Katoch is the ancient name of Kangra; 
and Balauria is from Balaur — ancient Vallapura — the first capital 
of the Basohli State. For the history of the States of the Jalandhar 
gi’oup reference may be made to the Kangra District Gazetteer, 
pages 24 — 46. Of the States of the Dugar group the Jammu 
royal family is called Jamwal and branches of this family ruled in 
Jasrota, and also in Mankot — now called Eamkot — and Samba. The 
Kashtwar family came from Gaur in Bengal. Behandralta — of which 
the capital was Ramnagar — was ruled by a branch of the Chamba 
family. Basohli and Bhadu were to the west of the Ravi and were 
ruled by a branch of the Kulu family, which first settled in Balaur 
and later gave an offshoot to Bhadu; another branch of this family 
afterwards ruled in Bhadrawah. Hiunta is the ancient name of 
Chaneni proper and Bhoti (map Bati) that of a small fief ruled by a 
branch of the Chaneni family ; and the clan names are Hiuntal and 
Bhotial. All the States of the Dugar group, except Chamba, were 
overturned between 1816 and 1840, and are now merged in Jammu. 
All the existing royal families res ie in British territory, except 
those of Chaneni and Jasrota who li^.e in Jammu.'^^ 

The following als or family names represent collateral branches 
of the Chamba ruling family: — Bijlwan, Ranpatia, Jaghatia, 
Bhupatia, Chenaria, Falgutia, Chaubaria, B^aw^a, Parwaiwala, 
Narial, Khudial, Jathrunia. 

The following royal clans are represented in the State : — 
Katoch, Guleria, Dadwal, Kotlehria, Pathania, Jamwal, Jasrotia, 
Mankotia, Behandral, Sambial, Balauria, Bhadwal, Bhadrawahia, 
Kashtwaria, Suketia. 

The following are some of the collateral als of these royal 
clans in the State : — Bandala, Kulania, Kokiria, Tljarial, Malohter, 
Dahmarial, Rugial, Jindrotia, Ranyal, Manhas, Jarial, Kotlia. 

2nd class . — The following are some of the als of Rajputs in the 
State not descended from any of the above royal clans : — Chuhan, 
Sumari, Dadru, Mothlial, Sihuntia, Nanglia, Charik, Rukwal, 
Bag^ya, Ladhiarch, Salehria. The following are found among 
the Gaddis : — Chilede, Saret, Rikhantu, Padraita, Khufflail, Ghin- 
gain, Amlaitu, Charu, Jhuriyan, Rolaita, Ghokan, Lilal, Thanatu, 
Khurkaitu, Dagaitu, Ghungran, Suhalu, Ordian, Harkhan, Misan. 


CHAP- L C. 
Population. 

Bajputs. 


(1) Abbreviated from Pratiehtana, "the firml stabliehed place.” 
i) 4 short hiitoricsl sketsh of the States of e Dugar group will be foimd in the Appendix, 
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CHAP. I, C. ^rd clans. — Another interesting class of Rajputs are the 
Population.’ descendants of the Eanas or pettj^ Cbiefs -who ruled in the State 
before the advent of the Rajas. They number 178 souls and are 
«. included under the caste name of Edna. Those of them who are 
jagirdars intermai'ry among themselves, and claim a higher social 
status than ordinary Rajputs : those who have become common 
farmers intermarry with Thakurs and Rathis. A full account of the 
Ranas will be found on a subsequent page. 

The Rajput salutation is “Jaidiya,” of which the original in 
Sanskrit was “ Jayatu Devah,” meaning “ May the King be vic- 
toiious.” It is thus very much the same as “Long live the King.” 
It was formerly offered only to a ruling Chief or a scion of his 
family, and could not be assumed by any Rajput of lower degree 
without proper sanction. Occasionally a Chief, being the head of 
the clan, might confer the privilege of using the salutation on 
others than the members of the royal clan, but unauthorized 
assumption of the title was punished with fine and imprisonment. 
Mr. Barnes relates the following incident, showing the import- 
ance formerly attached to the “Jaidiya”; — “Raja Dhian Singh, 
the Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal ‘ Mian,’ desired to extort the 
Jaidiya from Raja Bir Singh, the fallen chief of Niirpur. He held 
in his possession the grant of a jagir valued at Rs. 2-5,000 duly 
signed and sealed by Eanjit Singh, and delayed presenting the 
deed until the Niirpur Chief should hail him with this coveted 
salutation. But Bir Singh was a Raja by a long line of ancestor’s, 
and Dhian Singh was a Haja only by favour of Ranjit Singh. 
The hereditary Chief refused to compromise bis honour, and 
preferred beggary to aflBuence rather than accord the ‘ Jaidiya’ to 
one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his infe}'ior.” 

Considerable modifications in the popular use of the “ Jaidiya ” 
have taken place in recent years, and many now receive the honour 
who, formerly, would not have been entitled to it. The Mians, 
however, adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salu- 
tation. By a ruling Chief or the Head of a royal clan, it is received 
and not returned unless when offered by an equal in rank, or an 
heir-apparent. Among Rajputs of the first rank below the Chief it 
is freely interchanged, the inferior first offering the salutation and 
when accorded to them by their inferiors in social rank, whether 
Rajputs or others of low’er castes, the salutation of “ Ram Ram ” is 
given in return. A distinction is made by some Rajputs between 
those who do, and those who do not, follow the plough, the salutation 
being accorded only to the latter and denied to the former even 
when of noble descent. The title “Mian” was formerly the 
distinctive appellation of the members of the royal clans. At the 
present time its popular application is more general, and it is often 

BitbfiBO Rajput caste. 

The Rathis and Thakurs are essentially one caste numbering 
45,216 souls: of whom 37,973 are Rathis and 7,243 Thakurs.**^ They 

(1) The Xhaknra are found chiefly in Bhattiyat. 


Bitbfi BO, 
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are found in every part of the State and include more than one-half CHAP, I, C, 
of the total high-caste population, being in fact the common Popni^on. 
people par ercdlenr.e of these hills. No traditions exist among 
them, as among the Gaddis, pointing to migration from the plains, xhito" 
and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem 
to indicate that, for a very long period, they have been settled in 
the hills. In origin they are generally regarded as being the 
result of an amalgamation of the castes above and below them ; 
but it seems hardly possible that such a large community can have 
come into existence wholly in this way, A more probable expla- 
nation of their origin is referred to by Sir J. B. Lyall. He says : — 

” There is an idea current in the hills that of the land-holding 
castes the Thakurs, Rathi's, Kunets and Girths are either indigenous 
to the hills or indisenons by the half-blood : and that the 
Brahmans, Eajputs and others are the descendants of invaders and 
settlers from the plains,”^^^ *“*This popular idea probably indicates 
the true origin of the 'I'hakurs and Rathis.*'^^ 

There can be little doubt that as a hill tribe they are older 
than the Brahmans and Rajpiits who came from the plains at a 
later period ; and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata 
among them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, 
from the early Aryan colonists in the hills. The first Aryan immi«- 
grants intermarried freely with the aborigines, resulting in a fusion 
of the two races from which may have originated the various low- 
caste tribes now forming such an important part of the population. 

But the completeness of the fusion was not at all times uniform, 
and later waves of immigi’ation may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the Aryan community which now 
comprises the Thakurs and Eathfs. But while this was probably 
the origin of the tribes it is certain that the general opinion 
regarding them is also well-founded. That they have received 
large accessions from the other castes, by defection from the 
Brahmans and Rajputs and by amalgamation of these castes with 
the Sudras, is hardly open to doubt This is the general belief 
among themselves and their family traditions all tend to confirm 
it. We may therefore regard the Thakurs and Rathis as being 
now a conglomerate people, representing the product of the weld- 
ing together of many different contributions to their ranks. 

The Thakurs usually wear the janeo, but the Eathfs, like the 
Kunets, are divided into two sections, one of which has and the other 
has not the thread of caste, but no names are in use to indicate this 
distinction. The majority are probably without the sacred thread. 

The name Eathf is probably derived from the Sanskrit word rdshtra, 

(1) Kangra Settlemant Report, page 27. 

(2) A similar idea exists in Churah wizdrat, where the Halls (».e., lowcastea) and Rathis are 
believed to be thei Idest inhabitants; the brahmans and Rajputs having come in at a later 
period ; the Thakurs are regarded as the descendants of the ancient petty rulers. 

('!) General Cunningham identified the Thakurs with the ancient Takkas who ruled the 
Fnnjab for many centuries, and regarded them as of aboriginal origin. 

Vida Arch, Survey Report, Vol. II, pages 10, 11. 
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CHAP. I, c. meaning “ kingdom, people of a kingdom.” In their general- charao- 
Population. *fer and devotion to agriculture they present a strong resemblance to 
B 4 thia and plains, and the hiph estimation in which they are 

Thiknrg. held has found expression in the following popular saying : — 

KuJcan siydn : Rdthi puchhiydn. 

“ As the Indian com is the fir st among crops, so the Rathia 
are the most important among castes.” 

There are reasons for believing that the earliest rulers in the 
hills of whom we have any knowledge belonged to this tribe ; and 
that they preceded the Ranas, who were Rajputs and came at a later 
period from the plains. It would almost appear that in some parts 
of the hills they were displaced by the Ranas, just as at a later time 
the latter were in their turn displaced by the Rajas. These ancient 
petty rulers bore the title of Thdkur,^^^ and in course of time this title 
probably acquired the force of a caste name to distinguish their 
families and kinsmen ; and in this way the Thakur section of the 
caste was formed. An exactly analogous use of a title is afforded 
in the word Band. Originally applied only to the petty Rajput 
chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name to 
differentiate the families of the Ranas from ordinary Rajputs. It 
is still so used and all the Kana families in the State return them- 
selves under this caste name. 

The Thakur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way, and we must conclude that in later times 
it has received large accessions from the higher castes, especially 
the Rajputs, by intermarriages and other connections. In past 
times the Rajas used to confer the right to wear the janeo, 
with a step in social rank, in return for gifts or special services. 
It is also probable that many Rathis have assumed the name of 
Thakur, for in some parts of the hills the two names are regarded 
as almost synonymous. On the whole, however, the Thakurs rank 
a little higher than the Rathis, and their marriage affinity with 
Rajputs tends to raise them still more in social rank. The Thakur 
families that form such marriage affinity do not practise widow 
remarriage, but the custom is common among all other Thakurs 
and Rathis. Some of the Thakur families claim to be Rajputs. 
But this claim is not acknowledged by the other castes. 

These tribes form the great cultivating community in the 
State, and often speak of themselves simply as zaminddr. They are 
■ strong and robust of frame : also patient and industrious and inured 
to toil. At the same time they are not unwar like and many of 
them join the State and the Indian armies. Except among the 
higher ranks and better class families, even their women in the 
villages engage in field labour. Their als or family names are 
almost as numerous as the villages they inhabit. 

(1) Tha Sanskrit word is Thakhura, of which Thikur is a later variation 

especially of the Outer Hills, where the Thik^rs are most 
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The salutation “ Luarki is addressed to them by their CH.^1, C. 
inferiors in social rank and interchanged among themselves ; and to popidation. 
those beneath them they give the reply “ Earn Ram.” The word Bettis and 
is probably an inversion of the syllables of Em Z ixr meaning “the Th^kurs. 
act of salutation.” 

Like the Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes the TheOaddis 
Gaddis or hillmen'^^ are composed of several elements. Indigenous and'^Dgr*. 
to the Brahmaur wizdrat of the Cliamba State they have spread 
southwards across the Dhaula Dhar into the northern part of 
Kangra Proper, and they give their name to the Gaderan, a tract 
of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries lying on both 
sides of the Dhaula Dhar, and their speech is called Gadi. 

In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do 
not include the Brahman and Rajput sections which return them- 
selves under their caste names. The majority are Khatns. 

The Gaddis are divided into four classes : (i) Brahmans, 

(ii) Khatris and Rajputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, 

(mi) Thakurs and ^this who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (iv) a 
menial or dependent class, comprising Kofis, Riharas, Lohars, 

Badhis, Sipis and Halis, to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly 
applied by outsiders as inhabitants of the Gaderan, though the 
true Gad^s do not acknowledge them as Gaddis at all. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous 
sections, but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, 
exogamous. Thus the Jhdnun gotar of the Khatris intermarries 
with (? gives daughters to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans of 
Kukti regularly intermarry with the other groups. Similai’ly the 
yoneo-wearing families do not object to intermarriage with those 
which do not wear it, and are even said to give them daughters, 

(menials of course excepted). 

In brief Gaddi society is organised on the Rajput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immi- 
gration from the plains. Thus tbeChauhfo Rajputs and Brahman 
Gaddis accompanied Raja Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., 
while the Ohurahan, Harkhan, Pakhru, Chiledi, Manglu and Kundail 
Rajpdts and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape 
Aurangzeb’s persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable 
with the story that Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home 
of the Gaddis ; for doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had 
its seats in the Dhaula Dhar in which range Hindus have from time 
to time sought an asylum from war and persecution in the plains. 

(1) Among all castes in Pangi wizdrat the salutation is Eudr- Miliar, the original form of 
the word; and Budrki is sometimes heard in Churah. 

(2) Gaddi is possibly derived from gdhar, an Alpine pastnre grazed in antumn. 

(S) It is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the ganeo ; but in former times the Bdjas used to confer the janeo on Bathia 
in return for presents and serrices— and so some of them wear it to this day, 
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The Brahman, Rajput, Khatri, Thakur and Rathi sections alike 
preserve the Brahmmical of their original tribe. But these 
gotran are now sub-divided into countless ais or septs wbicli are 
apparently also styled golars. Thus among the Brahmans we find 
the Bhats, from tlie Bhattiyat icizdrai of Chamba, and Gliungaintu 
{yhiiiigha, dumb), both ols of the Kaundal gotar. The Brahman sept- 
names disclose none of those found among the Sarsut Brahmans of 
the Punjab plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem 
to have become identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the 
als bear obvious nick-names, such as Oliadhu, cross-legged 
Dundii, one-handed Tanjii and Tandetu, cat’s-eyed Bhang- 
retd, squinter;'^^ ('hutanhru, debauchee;*®^ Ghunain, one wbo speaks 
through his nose Jukkn, gambler;'"’ Marantu, one who fled to the 
plains to escape cholera, mari; Jirgh, dumb Nansain, adopted 
by a ndni or grandmother; Sasi one who lived with his mother-in- 
law. Litkar, lame;'®’ Timaretu, squint er Chupetu, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brah- 
minical : Sundbeta, seller of assafcetida (sundha) ; Palihan, 
sharpener;'”' Bardan, archer;'*-’ Sahdlirantu, once a sa/t or wealthy 
man who became bankrupt (dharanlii ) ; Sipainu, tenant of a Sipi 
menial; Ranetu, a Rana’s tenant ; Adhkaru, a physician who left 
his patients uncured {adh, half, Icaru, doer) ; Saunpold, seller of 
saiivf, aniseed; Langhe, ferryman ; Jogi; Lade, a trader to Ladakh; 
Khuthlu, kuth-sellev ; Jhunnu, idler;'*®' Phangtain, dealer in phumb, 
wool. 


Totemism does not exist, unless Gua'rete, ‘ born in a guar or 
cowshed,’ and Sunhunu, from one who had a sunnii tree in front of 
his house, could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

Among the Rajputs Ave find the Ordian, ‘ill-wishers;’'*^’ Ranyan, 
‘squinters’^*®’ and Misan, ‘pig-nosed,’'*®’ all aZs of the Bachar gotar: 
Kurralu, ‘brown-haired’***’ and Din ran, ‘black,’**®’ a/s of the Dewa'l 
and TJttam gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism 
are Phagan ‘ bran (p/nd:) eater ’ (Bhardwaj) ; Khuddd, ‘eater of 
parched maize ’ (Sunkhyal) ; Ghoknu, ‘ shooter of doves ghug 
(Dewal); Rikhantu, ‘bear-killer’ (Atar) ; Chaker, ‘purveyor of 
chtJiOT to the Rajas (Ambak); Kadan, ‘sower of hadii or pumpkins 
(Bhardwaj); Pakhru, ‘bird-shooter’ (Bisistpal). ‘ 

A few «/s refer to occupation: Charu, fr. char, ‘headman’ 
(Bharduan) ; Garhaigu, ‘keeper of a stronghold,’ garh (Atar) • Baidu 
‘physician’ (Kondal) ; Makratu, ‘boxer’;'*®’ Ghingain, ‘ seller of ’ 


: cf. chadha, • sedentary,’ also an al name. 


(2) Fr. dundd. one Who has lost a hand. 

(31 Fr. tandd, cat’e*eyed. 

(i) Fr. bhi ngra, squint. 

(5) Fr, chut, debauchee. 

(6) Fr. gunna, speaking through the nose. 
O) Fr.jud, gambling. 

(5) Fr. jiringar, dumb. 

Fr. lattd, lame. 

If, Hria, squint. 


(11) Fr. yalnd, to sharpen. 

(12) Fr. lari, arrow. 

U3) Fr. jhurnd, to idle or to meditate. 
(11) Fr. orda, evil. 

(15) Fr. rina, a squint. 

(16) Fr. misa, snout, 

'*'’ Fr. kerra, brown. 

Fr. dinna, black, 
b®’ Fr, muha, fist, 
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Others again are fanciful : Tharrotu, from an ancestor who 
threatened to drag his adversary before the thara or court at 
Chamba; Dakiyan, from one who used to dance with dct/ii;?, Hali, 
women ; or uncomplimentary, e.g., Kholu, greedy ; Jhurjan, idle ; 
Rohaila, noisy; Jhibian, mad; Chutrainya, debauchee; Mukkran, 
stammerer; Gulran, liar; Juar, liar; Kuhainta, hunch-back; 
Kangru, scold ; Jhirril, tease; Amlaitu, opium-eater ; Dharambar, 
pock-marked. 

Among the Khatris, no trace exists of the section-names 
current in the plains. We find occupational names : Sahnu, 
shopkeeper {sdh); Padhotaru, from one who lived on a plain (padar); 
Rusahri, cook ; Charhain, climber ; Xakletii, mimic ; Sundhu, 
dealer in assafoetida; Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc 
(bang) ; Mogu, dealer in coral ; Dhanchu, fr. one who lived with 
his flocks, ; Panjaru, wool-comber; Gharati, water-miller : 

with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, one who recovers stolen 
millet from mouses’ holes; and Druhru, one who so recovers 
walnuts — fr. drudh, druhri, a mouse’s hole ! 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, 
killer of a lizard (goh ) ; Bersain, ‘ one who fetched her trees for his 
flocks ’ ; Potu, one who ate sheep’s entrails (pota) ; Thapliag, one 
who ate wheat-cakes (thoplu ) ; Sarwan, planter of a cypress, (Ptrs. 
aaru !) ; Phakolu, fr. one who was poor and ate ‘husks.’ 

One or two curious names are : — Sanglu, carrier of a sacred 
chain (sangat) ; Sanjiian, maker of offerings (sanj) ; Mangnesu, 
beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kalari, ‘black:’ 
Lateti, lame; Phingaletu, crippled,”' Kiari,<“' blind ; Ghusu,'^' boxer, 
Tatangnt,''*^ and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the Rathis the als would seem in a few cases to be 
really toti-mistic : Maralotar, ‘ born under a wov’dZ tree,’ the idwMs 
Waliichann. Sinuri, ‘born while it was snowing’ ; Salbainu, ‘born 
while locusts were at Kugti ’ ; Raute, ‘ born under a rai or silver 
fir ’ ; Jotain, born in the Surai pass, jot. 

Most of the names are however merely nicknames, e.g., 
.Jamuhan, clumsy (jum) ; Tanan, deaf; Dhageta, cragsman; 
Dapher, lazy ; etc. Some are derived from events, e.g., Harokar, 
said to mean one ostracised for slaying a brother by his blood-kin 
(liar, bone). 

Religious names also occur: Japaintu, from repetition ; 
Faqir, beggar ; .Togian, from a jogi ancestor. 
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(0 Fr. phing^’lci, cripple. 
(*) Fr. kdna, blind. 


(3) Fr. gutha, fial.. 

(4) Fr. tattd, dumb. 
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Occupational names are : Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning 
■wool; Gboru, (royal) groom; Gbuletu, wrestler; Bbajretu/'^ porter; 
Gabri, Alpine grazier ; Adapi, collector of blankets [dd'f>) in which 
part of the revenue was paid ; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kahngheru, 
trader in combs (Jidnghu ) ; Palnu, sharpener^^^ of sickles. 


The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking con- 
trast in several respects to the other inhabitants of the State. 
Their peculiar costume is described in the section on Dress, but it 
is not this alone that makes them conspicuous. Their whole 
bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy inde- 
pendence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. 
They are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in all 
weathers, owing to the migratory life so many of them lead. In 
their manners they are frank and open, deferential to their superiors 
and yet manly and dignified. They delight in festive gatherings, 
and are fond of singing and dancing — the latter in a style peculiar 
to themselves. Their women are pleasing and comely, and have 
the reputation of being also modest and chaste. The Gaddis are 
a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe, and o'wn large flocks of 
sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains, or Pangi and Lahul ; and the winters in the low hills 
bordering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family 
take in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and 
look after the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides 
of the Dhaula Dhar, and reap the winter crop in Kangra, returning 
in spring to cut the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they 
are better shepherds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason 
they are the most prosperous agricultural class in the State. The 
yearly exodus to Kangra has already been alluded to; it takes place 
in October and November, and the return journey in April and 
May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain ; hence the 
saying in the hills 


Gaddi mitr hliola, 

Dinda top to mangda chola. 

The Gaddi is a simple friend, 

He offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange. 
The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 


ne<rotiatfi for ^ s parents or guardians send their purohit to 

negotiate for a ^irl about whom they have information, and he brines 
back her parents’ reply. If it is favourable the bov’s parents send two S 

complete the bLg^ Them 
ceiemofy if ihrb f if boy’s family go with the parohtt to perform the 
y. he betrothal is dharma puna this consists in the bride’s 


Fr. bhira, load. 

(i) Fr. falna, to sharpen. 
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father giving the parohit a bunch of drub grass with four copper coins or 
more, if they please, to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that the 
alliance is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride’s house, and after a meal her father gives the 
boy’s father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange [tola) the first 
observances are the same, but when all go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and nil with 3 or 5 roris of gnr, supari, bihan and roliyauS^) are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supari, bihan and 
roliyan in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the sil. Before tapping 
them on the sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy’s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose • alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supari, etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with the balls of gur broken up, and distributed to those present after 
the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s family do 
not take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father puts 
Rs. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made over to the bride’s parents who get 
jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride appears before 
the boy’s father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of the ceremony is 
exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put in the vessel 
come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the other house 
is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same day for the 
sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a lucky day is 
desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl’s people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write the lakhnoten. For this he is paid 8 Chamba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape [dori]. At the wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, humbU^^ and 
the nine planets and then the supari (a mixture of turmeric, flour 
and oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, 
with part of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath 
the black thread is torn off and he is led back by bis mother. Next 
he must upset an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard 
placed at the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown 
away so as to remove any evil influence which ho may have contracted 
in the court-yard. The parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round 
the boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
are called kangana. This is preceded by the tel-sdnd ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, dia^^^ and the nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sandori (hagar grass rope) and munj mala 
(a ring of bagar). The sandori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round his 
loins, to put flour mundras [jogis’ ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel over 
his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chest and cover his buttocks 
with an animal’s skin, suspend afanani (bow for carding wool) to the black 
rope and take a timbar stick in his right hand with a Brahminical thread 

(1) Roliyan red colour for markiug the tika ou the forehead : bihan, coriander. 

(2) Kumbh. A small pitcher ailed with water, is placed over a handful of rice and peach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are put into it. It is worshipped exactly like the deotas.^ 

(3) Dia. A small earthen lamp with a burniug wick is placed over a handful of rice and 
worshipped like the others. 
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tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so that he may appear 
a regular (ascetic). After this the presiding priest asks him: why 
hast thou become a jogi ?.’ His answer is ‘ to receive the Brahrninical 
cord.’ Then he is further interrogated by the priest as to what kind of 
cord he requires, i.e., one of copper, brass, silver, gold, or cotton, and he 
asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to bathe at Badrinarain, 
Trilokndth and Mani-Mahesha, and these supposed baths are taken in turn 
by dipping his hands and feet in, and pouring some water on his face 
from, a vessel put ready for the purpose in the door-way. After these 
ablutions the pretended jogi begs, first of his relations, and then at the 
house, and they give him a piece of bread and promise him cattle, goats, 
etc,, according to their means. In conclusion the priest asks him whether 
he wishes to devote himself to jdtera (worldly business) or mdtera (an ascetic 
life) and he invariably answers ‘to ydtera,’ and then the priest makes him 
take off hi^jogi’s clothes, receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, 
etc., which the relations promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 


Tliis over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called hhalru) and a dagger is placed on the 
muni mdld^^^ above his head. Then the people pour oil over his head, with a 
few blades of grass (drub), taken from a vessel containing oil and held by 
his mother’s brother or in his absence by her sister. After this the bride- 
groom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at the head of the 
dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby pretending to 
slay them. The rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy ends this ceremony. 
The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a white papri (turban) and kutcd, 
a red ludncha, and a white patJca with gulbadan suthm and a jauU-^ thrown 
over the shoulders. The present {suhdg-patdri) is then arranged. It con.sists 
of a kharhds^^'> luancheri, ghagaru,^*') nau-dori,^^) ungi,^^) chundij^) 
kdngi, manihir, 3 roris of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 Mchis, and 
these are carried by the parohit to the bride’s house, with the procession. 
The boy is then veiled with a puriBed veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother, his 
brother’s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him. After this 
the boy gets up and the drti is then waved thrice from right to left over 
his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round cakes {lichis) 
on three sides of him. The drti must be sanctified by raantrnK before beimr 
used at the door. After this the boy’s father gives him the tamhol (present) 
of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter bemg the parohit’ s fee. The 
boy then gets into a do/f in the court-yard and his mother gives him her 
breast to suck. The pdlki is then carried by four bearers to the entrance 
beneath the wooden parrots called torao, which the boy, his mother and 
the parohit worship, and then the bearers present the boy with a kimbh 
filled ■vrith water and he puts a copper coin in it. The bridal procession 
consisting of the male members of the house and friends, dressed in their 
best clothes 'and preceded by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On 
arrival the boy with his followers is put up in a house other than the 
girl’s, or camps out in the open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or 
two more, then takes a basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents • 
this is called hatpartana. They return from the bride’s house after 
eating something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 


(1) A small ring or wreath made of bagar grass. 

(2) All these are articles of dress. 

(3) ^arbas, a dopata of white cotton cloth; luancheri, the bride’s dress 
(v Ohagru, coloured cloth for a skirt. 

1 ‘9 doWs,’ are red cords, four on either side at the back of fho 

plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thick dord which han<rs down the hack ^ 
a) Ung-., of iron with which the hair is parted in front : the kangi is a comb ‘ 

Chund{ IS an antimony-holder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head ! 
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procession. This observance is called juth pat. Two respectable men are 
also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will take for per- 
forming the rites at the lagan, and then rejoin the camp. The boy’s parohit 
then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the barsiiM^^^ (bride’s dress) 
to her. The harstihi consists of a white sheet, (diipa(ta), ludncheri, ghagaru, 
nau-dori, iingi, kdngi (comb), (articles of aitire) chundi, 3 balls of gur, cocoa., 
dates, grapes, almonds, I ser of rice and 9 lurhis, 3 wheat cakes, 7 purls of 
chandan chiira,^^^ roliydn, kesar, sandhur,nakdni,(^l muth and supdri. The 
priest then comes back to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the 
bride’s house with tom-toms playing. The boy is received at the entrance by 
his mother-in-law who perfortns the drti ceremony over him, waving it seven 
times over his head n ith her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns aie taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in the reverse 
direction. Three cakes, placed in the plate with the drti, are also thrown out 
towards the court-yard. The priest gives 4 chaklis (copper coin) to the boy 
who then places them in the drti after clasping his hands before it. The 
mother-in-law then retiies, while the father-in law comes to the spot and 
placing a patka (white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his 
son-in-law’s feet. The boy’s prie.st gives a dnna (leaf-plate) with some rice, 
a walnut, drub and flowers into his hand.i’. Both the palms are held upwards, 
with both thumbs joined and held up by the father-in-law in his hands 
who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while the vmntras are being 
recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and made to stand 
a foot from him face to face with the bridegroom. The priest then takes 
hold of the boy’s neck with his right hand and of the girl’s with his left 
and makes their shoulders thrice touch each other, first pressing the boy’s 
right to the girl’s left. This is called chan par chan. After this two 
torches are held on either side of them. Seven small pieces of mdlti 
(jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s hands, she drops them into the 
boy’s hands and he breaks them one by one, placing them under his right 
foot. This breaking of the twigs is called chirl. It is preceded by giving 
hihan into the hands of the couple and they blow it at each other. This 
goes by the name of faruri. 

The pair are nest made to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers 
sanhalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s feet 
as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri,^^'> are now per- 

(1) It will be observed that the barsuhi coBsists of the satae articles as the suhdg-patdri. 

(2) Sandal-wood chips. 

(3) A sweet-smelliug root: muth, the root of a kind of grass. 

(4) Supdri betel-nut : Jcesar — saffron. 

(6) Chichdri. Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thread and 
placed in a cop of green leaves. Then a chakli (copper coin) til, rice, rolian (turmeric), 
some flowers, water and a walnut are ajso placed in it. This cap is pat in the bridegroom’s 
hands and his father-in-law’s hands are laid over them. The priest then recites Borne inantras, 
after which the drub is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he sprinkles water from 
the onp thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the pahla bishtar or first chdr. This 
is repeated, but the second time some blades of grass, Jcesar (saffron) sarvdn shadhe and 
flowers are thrown into the water. While the priest recites mantras the father-in-law 
sprinkles water on the couple’s feet. This second rite is called pdda. 

The third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixture is made of dhain, til, 
drub and rice, and after reciting matdras it is sprinkled over the boy’s head. 

The fourth chdr is called dua buhtar and is an exact repetition of the first char. 

The fifth chdr (achmani) is solemnised by putting water, til, and rice in a cup which is 
placed on the ground as was done in the other chdrs, but at the end of the ceremony the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-laws’ bands, and 
the boy and they drink it from his hands. 

The sixth and last chdr is called madhuparaJc. The cup is filled With milk, til and rice, 
and put in the boy’s left hand ; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cap, sprinkles its 
contents on the ground. This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom’s gan (one who has 
come with the procession) and given to the tom-tom player. This jan returns to the bride< 
groom and after being purified by mantras is allowed to mix again with the other men, 
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formed by the bridegroom and his father-in-law. Then Ganpati/D Brahma, 
Vishnu, (3) Kumbh, dia and the nine planets are worshipped. After this one 
end of the girl’s sheet is held out by her brother and on this red tiJcka is 
sprinkled thrice by the boy. Similarly the boy’s waist-band is held out and 
anointed by the girl. The girl then h.'lds up her hands, and into them 4 
copper coins, a walnut, drub, flowers, til, and rice are thrown by the priest, 
and then the boy is made to lay his hands over hers. The priest then 
takes part of the bride’s sheet and wraps both pairs of hands in it by 
running a tape {dori) round it. 

The girl’s father then performs the kmid-ddn (giving the girl away) 
with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl’s maula (mother’s 
brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is then unknotted, 
the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the boy and given to the 
•parohit. The gur and ghi is then tasted and this concludes the ceremony 
called lagan. The girl now retires, but the boy remains to go through 
another rite called the manihdr.^^^ After doing thedrit over the bridegroom, 
the tape with the betelnut is then put on the boy’s left toe and he is 
required to pierce the nut with his dagger. This done, the priest takes the 
tape up and throws it over the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and 
under his soles, and then ties it round the pagri. The boy is then drawn by 
the manihdr by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kdmdeo.^^^ 
The girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the 
harsuhi clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 doris of the harsuhi are handed over to the boy by the girl’s 
mdmi (mother’s sister) j he places them on the bride’s bead and then her 
hair is combed and arranged with these dotis by her mdmi and the following 
Bong is sung 

SAROONDSI SONG. 

Kun gori baithi sir khoU, hor 
Eun baithd pith gheri, 

Gaura baithi sir kholi, hor 
Isar baithd pith gheri. 

“ Wbo is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 

Who is sitting with his back turned ? 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed. 

Isar (Shiva) is sitting with his back turned.” 

After this the boy’s yaui (shoulder-band) and the bride’s kharvds (sheet) 
are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal uncle {maula) 
to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 


(1) Ganpali is represented by a walnut in a green cup, placed before the boy under the 
canopy on a heap of rice. It is given a copper coin — Gaupati being thus invoked to keep 
off mishaps. 

(2) Brahma’s efBgy is made of a few blades of druh, which are turned down twice the ends 

being fixed in cow-dung and placed in a green cup. He is then similarly worshipped’ as being 
the Creator of the universe. ° 

(3) Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, hut the blades are only turned 
down once from the centre in his case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first canse and 
the protector of the universe. 

(4) ifanihdr.— Nine walnuts (the nine planets) are put on rice and worshipped and their 

blessing invoked. There must be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnuts A 
bored copper coin, a betelnut and a cotton dori (three cords about lA spans lone')— all theae 
together are called munihar- but the ceremony is performed by taking the boy out to the 
doorway and then he takes out his dagger from the waist and teaches the coin with its point 
pretending to bore it The string is then passed through the bored coin and pul in a mdrif 
(grain measure) and then the manihar is sanctified and tied round the boy’s head-dress bv hi« 
mother-in-law at the gate-way after the irti, ^ u urcoa uj nia 

(5) A picture. 
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Under this canopy [haid) they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of the 
bride and in front of the sacred fire (homa or havan] . The biide’s father 
then washes the couple's feet; after which Ganpati, Navagirah, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Sishi, Chaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four quarters) and 
Chaur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due order, to ward off 
mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley in a chhaj (sieve) which 
is brought to the baid. First, the bridegroom takes a handful of this grain 
and puts it on three different spots, while the bride’s brother keeps wiping 
it away with his* right hand as fast as it is put down. This is repeated, but 
the second time the bride’s brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom 
wipes it away. This is called khila^^^ hhedni and is done to break the tie 
of relationship, if any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila 
khedni the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chhaj^^^ and the bride’s brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the ceremony 
and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas are 
claimed by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride's brother’s wife comes 
and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet on the feet of 
the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, i.e,, 16 copper coins, for 
performing this rite. Then the couple are made to stand up and walk 
round the sacred fire four times from right to left. The bridegroom keeps 
his right hand on the bride’s back all the while. After each turn they are 
made to halt near the baskets and their feet are worshipped, by throwing 
til, drub, milk, and red colour, etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end 
the bride’s brother worships the couple’s feet in the same way. These four 
rounds are called chdrldi, and constitute the binding rite in the wedding. 
At the ehdrldi two women siog the folloiving song : — 

CBARLAI SONG. 

Pahlia Idjdria phirde kudure, 

Dujia Idjdria phirde Isar Gauraja, 

Trijia Idjdria anjan dhrir Idi, 

Chauthia Idjdria anjan tori nahsa, 

“ In the first round of the Idi go bachelors. 

In the second round of the Idi go Ishwar and Gauraja. 

In the third round they let the anjan^^^ drag on the ground. 

In the fourth round the dulha (bridegroom) broke it and ran 
away. 

'The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each other. 
The bride then holds up her hands and in them a green leaf cup [dund) 
containing some walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed by the priest. 
The bridegroom covers the bride’s hands with his hands an t then the piiest 
unknots the vianihdr from the b'>y’s pagri and puts it on their hands. I'lie 
bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, flower.s and copper coins and the 
sankalap is performed to the recitation of mantras. After this he places 4 
copper coins and a rupee in the vessel containing water, turmeric, milk and 
curds and sprinkles the mixture on the baid (canopy). This is called sdj pina 
or giving of dowry. The bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches 
the boy’s and girl’s hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin and then they 
are released, the manihdr being given to the girl to be put round her neck. 
The rice and coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relations 
and friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 


(1) Parched grain. | (2) Winnowing fan. 

P) In the marriage ceremony the boy wears a long strip of cloth round his shoulder and 
the girl a Tcharvas (coloured sheet) over her head. Both these are tied together when they 
do the chirlii and the knot which fattens tnem together is called anjan. 
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social position. These presents are then divided thus ; — To the bride’s 
and bridegrocin’s paroMts 2 annas each ; to the bride’s palM-carriers 
4 annas: to the bridegroom’s the same; and to the carpenter {hddhi) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (Laid) 4 annas also : to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to the bi’idegroom’s 4 annas. After this the bride’s 
parohit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 copper 
coins, with four more as deid (door-way) for acting as the family priest. Of 
the residue a 4th goes to the bride and a 10th of the remainder is appropri- 
ated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is then given by the 
bride’s father as sanhalap to the boy’s father and forms part of the parapher- 
nalia. After this the gotra-chdr mantras are read and fried rice is thrown 
towards the couple by both the priests. Each gets 4 annas for reading the 
gotra char. This is followed by making the fathers of the couple sit under 
the canopy, and a blade of drub is put by the bride’s priest into the girl’s 
father’s hands. He holds it between the tips of his middle fingers at one 
end, the other end being similarly held by the boy’s father. The bride’s 
father then says ; “ asmat kania, tusmat gotra,” meaning “ our girl passes 
to your got.” The ends of the blade are then reversed and the boy’s 
father says : “ tusmat kania, asmat gotra,” meaning “ your girl has come 
into our got.” At the conclusion the bridegroom comes to the end of the 
canopy where he receives ruldr (salutation with a present) from hia 
mother-in-law and the other elderly women of the bride’s house. The 
mother-in-law gives a rupee in cash and 4 copper coins, the others only 
copper coins, and without receiving this gift Horn the women it is not 
etiquette for him to appear before them. The boy touches the bride’s 
niother s feet in token of her giving him this privilege. The ceremonies at 
the bride s are now over and the bride is taken in the valki, with all the 
paraphernalia, followed by the bridegroom, his followers and friends, to 
his house. 


Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house-- 
Soi (pichaik) aunde-jo ddar de—jdnde-jo hhali mdr; 

Hallare jd.'Hde-jo mochar-mdr—hhale hhale ddar. 

Receive the soj (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

^‘foVhim » s^oe-beating, this is good treatment 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung 

ATBLAI SONG. 

Ram ku pujna kun gori ai. 

Ram ku pi, na Gaura ai. 

Ram ku pujde putri phal mangde. 

‘'Who is that beautiful girl who has come to worshio a 
pomegranate tree ? worsnip a 

It is Gaura who has come to worship, 

rni ,, . worshipping she is praying for a son.” 

ihen the nrti is presented by the hoy’s mother and i -r 

a rupee. Next the pair are conducted to the 

and Ganpati, etc., are worohinned nfie , . (P'cture on the wall,) 

four ai louadTL erthTLtS- ‘o 

‘“Pe and a bimch of pomeiraWe 

called the athldi (eight rounds). ^ S ^ This circumambulation ia 
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After this the bridal veil is taken off by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are gfiven to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newlv acquired mitras (brothers made by sacred observance). Having 
done the athldi the bride and bridegroom’s wrist threads are loosened by 
two men who thus become brothers. These threads were put on by them at 
the commencement of the preliminai’y observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents (tamhol) from the 
men and women, and similarly munhsdni from the women is received by the 
bride for unveiling her, Songs are sung by the women on these occasions. 

The following feast-song is sung at the bridegroom’s house : — 

Kuniaye chaiika pdya, kuni dhotore hath pair, 

Janne chauka paya, sni dhotore hath pair, darohi Ram Ram, 

Bhat parithd, mas parithd, upar parithe tdre mare, 

Bhate mdse hhde na jine, soi bahin kardi hare hare. 

“ Who has smeared the floor with cowdung ; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

Theban (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the soi (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet : we 
appeal to RAm (for the truth of our statement) , 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles. 

The soi know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ‘hare hare’.” 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests : 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony ; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession starts 
to the bride’s house ; 8rd, on the day the procession returns home, and 4th, 
on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride's house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride- 
groom and his followers and to the bride’s guests. 

Another form of marriage called biijkya is common in whicli 
the ceremony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving 
expense. 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called 
pTiuh, solemnised by burning brushwood and circumambulating 
the fire eight times hand in hand, or with the bride’s sheet tied to 
the boy’s girdle. It is admissible in cases where a girl’s parents 
have consented to her betrothal but refuse to carry out the 
marriage, and is sometimes done forcibly by the bridegroom; or in 
cases in which a girl elopes with her lover. No priest or relative 
need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted except among the Brahmans. 
The rite is called gudani or jhaiijardra and also choli-duri and is 
solemnised thus : — The pair are made to sit down by the dkva and 
]cumbh, with some dhup burning. They worship both these objt^cts, 
then the bridegroom places a don (tape) on the widow’s head and 
another woman combs her head and binds' her hair with the tape. 
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After tHis the bridegroom places a nose-ring {bdlu) in the woman’s 
hand and she puts it on. This is the binding portion of the 
ceremony. A feast is given to guests and relations and songs are 
sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony the humbh, etc., 
worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring ceremony is gone 
through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to be com- 
pelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no 
special form. A divorcee may re-marry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a 
widow or divorc4e re-married, succeed, but illegitimate sons do 
not, unless they are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. 
The eldest son gets an extra share, called jaitlmnd, but he has per 
contra to pay a proportionately larger share of any debts. Among 
the sons the property is otherwise divided mundavand, i.e., equally, 
except in Kaugra, where the chundavand rule prevails among that 
small part of the tribes, which originally came from the southern 
side of the upper Eavi in Chamba.*’^ 

The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child 
(chaukandhn) born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds 
to his property, provide that the widow has continued to live in 
his house and has worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chida 
(oven) or durat (axe). Gases have even occurred in which the 
widow has retained her late husband’s property without comply- 
ing with these conditions, though the Gaddis consider her ri&ts 
disputable. ” 


Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who die of luhar, 
a kind of typhus are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed 
after three months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the 
same as for those who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral 
joyre with the head of the deceased to the north, and all the iewel- 
lery and tlm blanket, which is thrown over it when on the bier 
are taken off and the body burnt. A copper coin is placed by the 
pyre as the tax of the land on which™ the body is burnt. Fire is 

and the other fotris (blood relations). The puroWi joins the rela- 
tons in this obserrance. but no ceremonies are oLiwed The 

n* iV tis PP-e once from left to rinM 

On the 10th day after the demise the fapmdi ceremony is 

formed by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the^nuroMt 
On the l.th day, at night, a s^rSd ln t d=s 
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name. This goat is given to the parohit. Next morning five pinds 
(balls of rice) or one supindi are again offered to the deceased by 
the chief mourner, to the recitation of mantras by the parohit. The 
clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to him. On the 14th day 
the deceased’s relations on the -wife’s side come to the house in 
the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A goat is killed 
for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At the end 
of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased and 
the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. AU the 
offerings made in this cei'emony go to the parohit who presides 
over it. Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the 
sixth month and the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back on 
the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. 

The head is kept to the utar (north). Children and females are 
buried in the same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, 
together with the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, 
on the day the corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house 
in a piece of masru^^* and kept for ten days in the clothes in which 
the deceased breathed his last and in the room in which he expired. 

After the daspindi they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, 
cowdung and bilpatri seed and then dried and deposited in a small 
wooden box, wrapped in the piece of masru and buried in a recess 
made in the wall of the house, with a coating of barley and mustard 
over it. They should be taken to Hardwar to be thrown into the 
Ganges as soon as the family has collected suflBcient funds for the 
journey, and at most within four years. 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. The religion 
As we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,'^^ but their oftheGaddie, 
worship is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays 
Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Devis 
on Tuesdays, and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.’ 

To the Nags, ahri or beestings, male kids or lamb and ora, (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot 
or thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli, (brow-mark) sdlu, 

(a red chadar), dora (waist-rope) sur, (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 
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0) The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped. 
(*) As the verse goes : — 

Oaddi auirda ihedan : 

Qaddtn dindi dupa, 

Oaddi jo dinda bhtdan 
Gaddin jo dinda rupa. 

The Gaddis feeds their flocks : 

The Gaddios offer iicecse (to Shiva), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gi ve* sheep 
And to the Gaddins, beauty. 
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To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waist- 
band, a white conical cap {chukanni topi) and fine bread. Kailu 
Bir, the numen of abortion, is only worshipped by women, 
Kailung is a Nag, and the father of all the Nags. He is wor- 
shipped, as is Shiva, under the form of the dardt or sickle, which 
is always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding his flocks. Then 
there is the worship of autars. An autar is the spirit of a person 
who has died childless, and causes sickness. To propitiate this 
spirit the sick person dons clothes, which are made for hi,m, with 
a silver image of the deceased, and he then worships the autar 
idol (which is always set up near a stream.)'^’ 

The clothes and image are worn “ in token of the deceased.” 
Autars are said to have been admitted into the category of the 
deities owing to their evil influences on men and women. They 
are propitiated also on the Amawas and Puranmashi days. 

Autars also appear in dreams and warn people that they will 
carry them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in such 
a case yamawrct/u is performed, 4 halis, offerings of ghunganian 
(boded maize), nettle baths, and bran bread being ofered four' 
times by night. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batal is the 
sprite of springs, rivers and wells, and Ichicheri, sodden Indian com, 
8 balls of subdl (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin 
or a flour- sheep are offered to him. 

To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet 
cakes, a loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 
pieces of dhup, and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Rakshanis 
and Banasats would seem to be the same as joginis. Ghungu is the 
demon found on walnut and mulberry trees and under the 
harangora shrub. He is worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora 
(handle of a plough), almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos 
with his eflBgy io flour (a basket on his back) a four-cornered 
lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of dhup. 

Gunga, the disease-spirit of cows is propitiated by setting 
aside a tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be 
made. Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is made 
and the deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped 
by the sacred fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed and a 
few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the same 
time cakes are offered and some eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one or the scourge will 
not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every ^fourth 
year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kailu is 
I believe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 


(1) When first set up the idol is worshipped with prayers and the sacrifice of a he-goat or 
sheep, Dham and khtcMn are also placed before it and then eaten by the autar's relatires. 
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pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 cha]clis, (the copper coin of 
Chamba) with her necklace in the name ot Kailu. Two or three 
months after delivery the j^arohit, with the woman, worships the 
demon by putting up a large stone under a walnut or kaintJi tree, 
which is sanctified by reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. 
A white goat, (which may have a black head) is then offered up to 
the demon, by making an incision in its right ear and sprinkling 
the blood over a long cloth, 2^ yards wide X 9 or 12 yards long, 
and chahlis and some bread are also offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastes a piece of gm\ and places it on the 
cloth, which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one 
is made and purified in the same way before being worn. The 
ceremony may be performed at the woman’s house, in which case 
the cloth alone is used as a symbol of the deity. The goat is 
returned to its owner with the four coins. No other woman may 
use this sheet, which would cause her divers bodily ills. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the 
lucky days — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat does 
not grow on a terraced field the plough is not put on it again 
that year until a goat has been sacrificed there, and neglect of this 
rule will result in a death in the family. When new ground is 
to be broken up the yarohit must be asked to name the day and 
a he-goat sacrificed before the plough is put to it. But instead 
of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the spot and 
there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to eat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of 
such land are always offered to the deota before being used. 

The godlings associated with chinia, maize, wheat, pulse and 
barley are Devi, Chaund, Kailung, Kathura Nag and ISandhola 
N ag respectively. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, viz., the Basua on 1st 
Baisakh, the Patroru on 1st Bhadon, the Sair on let Asauj, the 
Lahori (or Lohri) on 1st Magh, and the Dholru on Ist Chet. The 
dates of the Shibrat (in Phagan on Varying dates) and of the JBoli 
(in Phagan or Chet) vary. 'I’he first four festivals are celebrated 
by games and dances, but there are differences. At the BasUa 
pindiris or flour cakes are eaten with ghi and honey. At the 
Patroru a cake of a vegetable called siul is eaten : only young 
girls dance. At the Sair babrus are cooked : and at the Lohri 
khirhri or rice and dal. At the Holi kkaddas (parched maize) are 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performahce called 
bam held, songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindiris 
are eaten, but amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to 
be no annual feast of the dead. Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed 
to on a Shibratri . 

The seasons for worship are 

Chet, pilgrimages to Bawan and JaWalaji in Kangra* 
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Bhadon and Apanj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, 
Hari-har, Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung — all in Brahmaur ; and 
in Bhadon only, as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiya is not wor- 
shipped at any particular season. 

The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly Halls, Kolis, Lohars 
and Riharas, with a few Sippis and Badhis. All these are described 
under Menial castes. 


The Gaddi salutations are as follows : — Among Brahmans, 
naymskdr; to Brahmans from others, paire pauna, to which they 
reply asn bachan. Rajputs give jaijai to one another and receive 
it from those beneath them ; responding with rdm rdm. Khatris, 
Thakurs and Rathls offer ludrhi to one another and receive it from 
the low-castes, giving in reply rdm rdm. 

Churahls is the generic name for the people of Churah<*> who 
include Brahmans, Rajputs, Thakurs, Rathis, and the following low 
castes:— Halls, Kohs, Slppls, Barwalas, Lohars, Chamars, Dumnas,c 
Riharas, Meghs, &c. The low castes are all endogamous. 

Tradition makes the Thakurs descendants of the old Ranas 
(Thakurs) or petty chieftains who held Chamba, prior to the 
foundation of the State by the Rajas, and the Halis, its oldest 
inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans immigrants from 
Brahmaur, and the Rajputs from the plains; but the Rathis 
preceded these two castes, having been expelled from the Dugar 
country by Gugga Chauhan— a curious legend. ® 

Marriage is adult, and women are allowed every license before 
marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from the grand- 
parents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions 
Brahmans intermarrying with Rathis, by both forms of marriage* 
and also with Rajputs and Thakurs. Polyandry is not recognized* 
but polygamy is, and the first or head wife {hari Idri) S oiyek ■ 
Rs. 6 when a second wife is admitted into the house Thif 
is called jethivdgh, 


xne oDseryances at oetrotbal are simple. The initiative is taken 
the boy s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy’s a^entT 
one rupee to the girl for ornaments and placing eight Cha^bfS ^ ^ 


Marriage 18 of three kinds.W In the superior form callpd " A 
prehminanea are as Mows:— Some six months befS^ the S® 

boys father or brother goes to the girl’s house with 
friends and gives her fatto Rs. 7 and a sow i Z ,1 
m also Riven to the bride to buy ornaments, and this is 
dena. If the parents agree, an auspicious day is fixed for fb 
and a day before it two messengers {dhdmJ) from tbe 
come to fetch the boy, who wor^ the 
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day, accompanied by a few friends and one of the dhdmu, he goes to 
the bride’s house. One of the boy’s menial Halis accompanies him carrying 
the badhdi, a present of two manis of grain, to her father. This Hali is 
called futridr. On his arrival at the entrance the boy worships the 
humbh, a vessel full of water ; throwing two copper coins into it and then 
seating himself on a blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now 
has a mimic fight with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid 
her two annas. This is called bishk. She then fetches the bride and seats her 
by the boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which 
he and the boy’s brother scatter over the vessel. This is called bhat chingana. 

The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with songs and 
dancing follows. Next morning the bride’s dowry called maj is given to her 
by her parents. In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his house with 
two or three of the girl’.s friends, and the bride herself and other men and 
women of the bride’s patty. Before leaving the threshold of the bride’s house 
the ceremony of drti is performed, a lighted lamp being waved four times 
round the head of the pair by a priest, who recites verses from the SukMmber 
and Deo LiM. At the boy’s house this observance is repeated, and the 
humbh worshipped by the biide and bridegroi'm, at the door. Then the 
boy’s mother lifts up the bride’s veil and presents her with a rupee or half 
a rupee according to her position. This is called ghundit khard harnd. 

After this a feast is eaten and another feast given on the following day, and 
songs and dances performed. The binding portion of the ceremony is when 
drti is waved round the couple’s heads at the boy’s house. At his wedding 
the boy wears a high peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a sehra. 

Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay a 
visit to the wife’s parents and make them a small present. This 
observance is called har-phera. 

Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was Sargudki. 
obhged to marry one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now 
this is not the practice. She can choose her own husband within 
her own caste or sub-division. This union is solemnized by an 
inferior form of marriage called sargudhi. There are no dhdmu, 
and the bridegroom simply goes to the woman’s house with his 
putridr and brother. The bandha is given as at a regular wedding, 
but drti is not performed, and there is less feasting and the cost is 
much less. 'I’he binding ceremony in this form is when an orna- 
ment is put on her, usua'ly a nose ring. 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garih chdra. The lag Baribchdra 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and * 
at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the boy’s 
house where the is again touched. This second worship of the 

kumbh makes the marriage binding. 
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The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandha ludnd in which a Bandhd 
widow who is to many her husband’s brother is married to him on the kiria 
day, i.e., 7th to the 11th or 13th day after the first husband’s death. 

She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the deceased 
husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need not attend. 
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but they are entitled to a Ug, called hakra, as being the price of a goat. K 
the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the lakra of one rupee, 
and Re. 1-8 or Rs. 3 as chadyoli to her parents. An auspicious day after 
the kirid karm period is ascertamed from a jctshi, and the ornameuts 
changed as described above. 

Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and if he assents pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag rit and operates as a valid 
marriage.O) 


The custom of gharjawdntri, or service in lieu of a money 
payment for a ■wife, is common among all castes in the Sta'te, espe- 
cially in the Ohurah and Sadr xoizdrats. The term of service is 
usually three or seven years, and the marriage may take place at 
any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. 
The divorce is complete if the husband receives back his ornaments 
and says : “ I have divorced you, Baja, ki durohi,” i.e., “ on the 
Raja’s oath.” The husband also breaks a stick in her presence. 
Divorced wives can remarry if they like. 


In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the 
father, succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best 
field. as his jethtvdgh; the second son gets a special implement, 
sickle, sword or axe as his hathidr, while the third gets the family 
house as his mulwdher. 

The son {rand put) or daughter {rand dhia) of a 'widow born 
in her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s 
own children. It is, however, essential that the widow should 
continue to live in her husband’s house and the child be begotten 
therein. 

All Hindus except children not yet tonsuied are burnt. The 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chest, the 
face being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials, 
observed, but the place of the achdrj is taken by the Bhat. 

For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas, being eaten, and on the day on which mourning is to 
cease a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in anti- 
cipation of death and worn on festival days) is given to the priest who 
presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared and offered 
to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and thrown into the nearest 
stream. The relations of the deceased also wash their clothes and a he- 
goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the relations and the moumiDg 
ends. This feast is usually given by the deceased’s wife’s parents. Cer^ 
monies are performed and balls made and offered after one three and six 
months, a year and four years, to the deceased. At the latter, i.e., at the 
end of the fourth year, called chubarki, the ceremonial is done on a big 
scale. 


(1) Marnage cnstoms differ considerably in the eastern and western portioneof Chnrih 
and the above description chiefly applies to the eastern half. In the western half the hvah 
or foil marriage rite, according to orthodox Hindu cnstom. is the rule and the janaf is 
xmcommon ; bnt the other lonDs are as aboye. 
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The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, CHAP. I, C. 
but if he brings any calamity on the household an effigy is made and placed ~ — 

near a spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place and 
worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of gJii which Churiihis. 
are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have been Death Ob- 
affected by hifti. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death is 
appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher fuU of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is killed 
there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done on 
the paniydru, i.e , on the kirid harm day. The caste performs sarddh. 

Ceremonies are ’also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in general.^*) 

'Uhe Churahis are sstmindars and hold two forms of tenure. tenure. 
Those who give half of the produce of land are called ghdrds and 
those who pay a fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri. 

The half share is alone divided after deducting the seed for the 
next crop. Occupancy tenants are not allowed any special privi- 
lege in the shape of remission of rent or favourable rates. The 
Churahis are primarily and essentially zamindars, but many of 
them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the Gaddis, 
they visit Pangi in summer and the low hills in winter. 

The Churahis worship the deities on the following days BeUgions Ob- 

^ o ^ Bervances, 

Shiv — Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

Soldi — Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or Mahal — Thursday and Saturday. 

Thursday. 

S’j/cZan;/ — Sunday and Thursday. 

' Sitla — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Chaund — Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms 
of silver oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nddi (a silver 
ornament shaped like a drum). These offerings are taken by 
the head of the family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of 
respect for Shiv and to avert his wr-ath. 

To Sakti Devi are]’offered, as elswhere, a goat, trident and 
cakes. 

The offerings to a Nag are an iron mace {khanda), a crooked 
iron stick (Jcundi) (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and cakes 
(these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). 

To Kailu are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 

Kyelang’s offerings are a mace, a%oat and a red cap, 

(1) Men who h»Te died childlesa .are propiciated by putting garl ana of flowera and a red 
woollen cap on their effigiea on the Sankrant and Smauidt daya. 
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Sitla’s offerings are a goat and cakes like the Devi’s. 

Chaund gets cakes, and occasionally a goat is also sacrificed 
at her shrine. 

Shiva’s temples are called Shiv ra dera and Sakti’s Sakti m 
dera, while a Nag’s is styled Ndg ra dera. 

The tribe makes a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in Bhadon or in 
Asnj, on the Dmb Ashtami day. 

The blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess 
some supernatural attributes are worshipped by the tribe. 

When a deity is to be set up for the first time and consecrated, 
a Brahman’s presence is necessary. The priests preside at shrines ; 
and in dwellings the elder members of the household. Priests are 
not selected from the Brahman class only, but from all the other 
castes except low castes. Brahmans, Pajputs, Rathis and Thakars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 


The following are some of the festivals observed in ChuraR : — 

1. Biswa on 1st Baisakh at which pindri or balls of grain are 
eaten with honey and ghi or gur. People also collect together for 
singing and dancing, this being the Hindu New Year’s Day. 

2. Patroi'u ki sankrdnt on 1st Bhadon, held in memory of 
their ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and 
spread on hhujii leaves, called patroru, and eaten. 

o. Masru, held on the same day as the Durbashtami at Mani 
Mahesh in honour of Shiva — that i«, on the eighth day of the light 
half of Bhadon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4, Several of the ordiuary melas observed in the capital, 
such as Holi, Diwali, Lohri, etc., are also held in Churah. 

5. Chhinj, or Avi’estling matches associated with the Lakhdata 
cult are held annually in every pargana of Churah. 


The Pangwals are the iohabitants of Pangi in the Pangi imarat 
of the State. 

The genei-ic name includes the following high castes 
Brahmans, Rajputs, lhakurs and RAthis; and the followinff low 
castes :-Hahs Lohars, Meghs and Dakis. There are also a few 
Tibetans in Pangi, who are called Bhots. The high castes have no 
restriction either on food or marriage among themselves, but 

^ey do not eat or intermarry with the low castes, nor with the 
Bhots. 

The family tr.dUionB of the Pangwals point to their hawing 
emigrated from Tanons parts of the hills ; sSme from the lowe? 
Chenab and the Eavi vaheys, others from Lahnl and Kulu. 
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Among the high castes marria-^e is prohibited between kinsmen within 
five degrees on the mother’s and ten degrees on the father’s side. 

TJie observances at betrothal arc simple. The boy’s father, accom- 
panied by a friend, goes to the bride’s house and opens negotiations. If 
the parents consent, the boy’s fsther presents the girl’s father with a rupee, 
an observance called 'phakhi diti, i.e,, “ has given assent.” The boy’s father 
must go to the girl’s house again within a year to confirm the alliance, 
and this is called chak khani, literally “ro eat food.” The boy and a friend 
accompany him and the boy presents the girl with a pair of ear-rings 
(bdlu) and bracelets (kangan), collectively called bandha. This observance 
is called bandha dena. To the girl’s father he gives Rs. 12, called sididli, 
and to her mother Rs. 3, called gudnii or thilauL Luchis (cakes wrapped 
in birch bark) are then distributed to all present, which makes the betro- 
thal binding. If the boy annuls it, he must pay Rs. 6 or more for the 
girl’s man or consent ; whereas if the girl annuls it, the boy or his guardian, 
if he is a minor, can claim unhmited damages. Betrothal may be at any age. 
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Two forms of marriage are in vogue. The superior form is 
called jdhnji or jdni, and is carried one as follows in Sach pargana 
and as far up as Tindi : — 

It is not necessary to ascertain a propitious day for tbe wedding as it is 
usual for the boy to go to the girl’s house on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thurs- 
day ; and to bring the bride home on a Monday, Wednesday or Friday. 
Baisdkh, Hdr, Kati, Mflghair, Mdgh and Phagan are auspicious months 
for marriage. Having secured the girl’s father’s assent the boy’s maternal 
uncle again goes to the girl’s house to get a day fixed for the wedding 
{shddi), and on that day the wedding party goes to the girl’s house, where 
all are assembled in one room, the bride and the bridegroom being seated 
next each other, with their maternal uncles at their sides. The girl’s 
maternal uncle then nixes sattu (grain parched and ground) in water. 
He next makes seven or more totus or cones, about a cubit high, out of the 
sattu, rubs butter on them and sticks a flower in each. Then he puts 
burning charcoal and dhup (incense) in a dhunch (censer) and lights a 
lamp. Carrying the dhunch in his left hand he takes a little off the top of 
a totu with his right and touches with it the back of the fire-place('> to 
the east, also tbe sides of tbe room, to tbe east, south, west and north, in 
that order, and the top of the door frame. The girl’s maternal uncle then 
sits down, placing the censer en the ground, while the bride’s mother 
collects the totus, and putting them in a vessel makes as many small flat 
balls (each with a little hollow on tbe top) as there are people present. If 
necessary, she can add more sattu. These balls are given to the guests one 
by one; her husband pouring a little phi into the hollows as she does so. 
Those for the bridal pair are given first by the girl’s maternal uncle, and 
he fixes them on the tips of the fingers of both his hands, crosses his hands 
and approaches the pair. Whichever first picks and tastes one of the balls, 
is regarded as the cleverer of the pair. A feast with singing and dancing 
follows.f^f 


Next morning the girl’s relations present her with jewelry, utensils, 
etc., as sudj or dowry. The couple then throw incense into the dhunch, 
prostrate themselves at their parents’ feet, the girl doing so first. This is 


(I) The fire-place faces north. 

(2/ In Kilar and Darwai parganas no tolas are made, but a ball of sattu, honey and ghi 
ia prepared at the bridegroom's house and divided among the guests, a portion being first 
given to the bridal pair. Thia observance is called punhi, and ii followed by a {east, 
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called 'pair bandan. The weddingr procession then returns to the boy’s 
home, the boy being taiTied on the back of the girl’s maternal uncle, and 
vice versa, at the end of the journey, to the entrance, where they alight 
and walk in. At the door the warna ceremony is performed by the boy’s 
mother passing a sheep three times round their heads. As soon as the 
couple have crossed the threshold the marriage is complete. But the totu 
observance is again gone through, the boy’s parents now oflBciating. A 
feast is given and another on the following day. The tambol or wedding 
presents are presented to the bridegroom and the lag, Rs. 12 or more, 
payable to the girl’s father, maternal uncle and own brother, if not already 
presented, is taken, and next day the guests disperse. 

Within a month the phiranni ceremony takes place. The bride accom- 
panied by her husband goes to her parents’ house, taking with them a small 
present and after remaining a few days they return to their own home. 

The bride is often taken home by her husband after betrothal, without 
any marrige ceremony. The bridegroom comes to the bride’s house and 
after arranging the matter with the parents, or even without their consent, 
takes away his wife to his own home. In all such cases the wife, if of age, 
is of course a consenting party ; and if a child, the consent of the parents 
is essential. A jdni is usually held in the bridegroom’s house a short time 
afterwards and tambol is given by his friends but the bride’s friends are not 
present. This custom is now regarded with disfavour, but is still very 
common in PAngi. 

The inferior form of marriage is called topi Idni. It is used 
in the case of a -widoVs remarriage, and is only permissible after 
a year has elapsed since the husband’s death. The right to claim 
the widow’s hand rests with the late husband’s brothers or nephews, 
and in the presence of two respectable men the second husband, 
who should be a brother, nephew, or cousin of the deceased, presents 
the widow with a new woollen pig-tailed cap. Her acceptance of 
this cap cements the union. If a stranger wishes to marry the 
widow, he must obtain her parents’ consent and pay a sum of 
money and may then take her home. This is called randi rakhi 
Idi, and is the only ceremony in this kind of hand-fastening. 

Women are allowed every freedom before marriage, and 
divorce is fully recognised. There are two forms, one in which 
the husband pays Rs. 6 to his wife for her man or consent and 
then breaks a dry stick in two pieces over her head : the other in 
which he accepts a certain sum for her release from her parents or 
lover, and then breaks the stick either over the money or her head. 

The wife cannot then be reclaimed, and is free to marry again, 
and her children will be regarded as legitimate.*'^ 

All legitimate sons succeed equally, but bastards {hallar) have 
no right of inheritance. Adoption is recognised, and there are no 
formalities, nor apparently any restrictions, but the presence of 
a few respectable men as witnesses is required. 

(1) Man is also used in a third sense. If a man takes a second wife, he usually pays the 
first wife Rs. 6 as «tdn, to conciliate her, and gives her another rupee to permit the second to 
visit her husband’s room. The first wife generally retains the keys of the house if she has 
children and U regarded as the head wife. The Wives are not given separate honsei as is 
usual in Ktda. * ^ 
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Pangwals. 
Death Ob* 
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Death observances are also simple. Lepers and children under CHAP- 1, C. 
a year old are buried, lying on the back and with their hands Popniatioii’ 
folded on the breast and the head to the north. All others are 
burnt and their ashes thrown into the Chandra Bhaga, 

The pyye [chi) may be made of any kind of wood, and upon it the body 
is laid on ite left side with tlie head to the north and face to the east. 

The shroud, masru, is torn into two pieces from the middle, one piece being 
placed under and the other over the corpse, and ghi is sprinkled on the 
wood. The pyre is lighted from each point of the compass by torches, 
applied first by the son, nephew or sister’s son. 

For three or five days after a death only one meal a day (called upas) 
is eaten by the family of the deceased, then a feast is given to the friends. 

The date on which the death occurred is observed monthly as a fast, only 
one meal, also called upas, being eaten. At the end of a year the house is 
cleansed, e feast is given and the mourning comes to an end. No shrddh is 
performed, but a small stone slab callpd pftr with a rough effigy of the de- 
ceased cut on it, is set up on the ninth day or later, near a spring or stream. 

Sometimes a small square hut is erected at a spring and in it is placed an 
upright piece of wood pitr with the figure of the deceased cut on it, and below 
this is a spout through which the water flows. This is accompanied by the 
recitation of mantras, and libations of water offered to the manes of the 
deceased and is followed by a feast. Tliose who can afford it erect a long 
stone slab, called dhaj, in seme place near the village. On the appointed 
day all the people of the neighbourhood assemble; a sheep is sacrificed over 
the stone and it is set up in the ground, under the direction of a Brahman, 
who repeats certain mantras. A feast, called biyau or dlau, is then given, 
often costing a large sum of money. This is usually uone a year or more 
after the death. 


Impurity after a funeral or the birth of a son lasts 12 days, and after 
that of a girl 9 days. During menstruation a woman is unclean for three 
days. After child birth or menstruation a woman and the members of her 
family are purified in the orthodox Hindu manner. On the thirteenth day 
after a funeral a feast is given to relatives and neighbours, and the family 
purified as after a birth. 

The only form of tenancy is called ddhighdri, where half the crop is Land tenure, 
paid as rent. 

The following are the chief festivals observed in Pangi : — Feetivaif. 

1 Bishn or Bisoa on Ist Baisakh when sanj (small wheaten 

cakes cooked in ghi), incense, vermilion, flowers, rice, 
ghi and gur are offered to Devi, and at night relatives 
and friends are feasted, and luori (a kind of spirituous 
liquor made from ailo, barley) is freely indulg^ in. 

2 The Uttrain on 1st Magh in honor of their ancestors. 

Every one who happens to come to the house must be 
fed, and feasting is common. 

3 ■ Shirwat or Shirwach. This is the same as Shivratri and 

is held in Phagan, as a fast, food being eaten in the 
evening. Fried suet, milk, ghi and buttermilk (chdh) 
are offered to t^hiva and then eaten, to break the fast. 

4 The Khaul mela is held on the puranmdsi or full moon 

of Magh. A large lighted torch is carried by the 
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head of each hamlet and waved before the nearest 
idol. At night a feast, is held and people make small 
torches called ghaink and swing them round their heads 
in play, and then throw them at the walnut trees, in 
the belief that if the torch is caught in the branches 
the thrower will have a son. At all the 7nelas except 
Shirwach drunkenness is common. 

V.mela is observed on the new moon of Magh or Phagan 
after the Shivratri as a day of rejoicing to emark the advent of 
spring. The night, before they make in every house a totu of sattu 
with ghi, with a flower on the top. Rising before dawn they 
worship the family god and other objects in the house, touching 
them all with the sattu. The younger members of the family do 
obeisance to the elders. At daybreak they go to the houses of 
their friends with a bit of sattu and chapatis, and eat and drink 
with them, repeating the salutation bhaJa dhdda (may you be 
well). Later they visit their friends in more distant villages. 

The Pangwals specially affect Devi, Nag and Shiva worship. 
The principal Devi temple is at Mindhal, called Mindhal Basan 
Devi, and is a place of pilgrimage. Other shrines are those of 
Malasan, Sitla Devi and Det Nag, and such shrines are numerous 
in the valley. Shiva is worshipped on any day of the week, but 
specially on^^Sunday ; Devi and Nag on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday : Siddhs on Friday. Sacrifices consist of a sheep or goat ; 
the animal’s head being the perquisite of the slayer, and the rest is 
divided between the priest and the worshippers. These temples 
are specially visited on the punya or fuU moon of Bhadon and 
Assuj and also in Jeth. 

The Lahniis. TJie Lahulis are the inhabitants of Chamba-Lahal and include 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Thakurs and Eathis, with the following low 
caste.s : — Halis and Lohars. There are also Bhots, but the other 
castes have no communion with them. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Faegwals. 


The Sil 


Marriage 

ongtomi. 


These castes are all endogamous. The only Rajput families 
are those of the Ranas of Tiloknath and Margraon. The former 
intermarries with the Rana families in the Ravi valley and 
Bhattiyat : the latter with Thakurs and Rathis. 

Marriage is prohibited within three degrees of relationship both on 
the father’s and mother’s side. 


The marriage customs of the Lahulis are similar to those of Pdngi 
The father of the boy goes to the girl’s house accompanied by a friend' 
and if an alliance is arranged he returns and pays Re. 1 to the father of the 
girl — called tang-randi. 

There are two forms of marriage, the superior form being called hvdh 
They do not consult a Brahman for a lucky day, but Sunday and Monday' 
are regarded as good days. ^ 

On the appointed day the bridegroom goes with his friends to the 
bride’s house. The pair are seated on a carpet alongside each other, the 
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bride being on the left, and a totu (cone) of sattu and ghi is prepared and a 
small portion given them bj the bride’s maternal uncle, after which it is 
divided up among the guests. This observance is called marpi. A feast is 
then given to all present, and in the morning presents in money, jewelry, 
utensils, &c., are given to the bride, called stidj. The bridegroom also pays 
one rupee each to the father and mother of the bride. The marriage 
procession then departs to the bridegroom’s home, and at the door the 
wdrna ceremony is performed as in I'angi, the sheep being then given to the 
H41is. A totu is prepared and divided in the same manner as at the bride’s 
house, and a feast is given. The girl’s parents do not accompany the 
procession, only a brother and other male relatives of the bride to whom 
nothing is paid on their departure. The custom of taking home the bride 
after betrothal without a marriage ceremony is also common in Ldhul. The 
phirauni ceremony is the same as in Pangi. 

A modified form of polyandry is prevalent in Cbamba-Lahul. 
At the time of the marriage the younger brother of the bride- 
groom presents one rupee to the bride’s mother -which establishes 
his right as a second husband. More than two brothers are not 
admissible. 

Widow remarriage is called topi Idni and is practically the 
same as in Pangi. 

Divorce is recognised and usually two or three respectable 
persons are present on the occasion. The husband and wife hold 
a piece of thread and break it by pulhng in opposite directions. 
If both are agreeable to the divorce no money payment is 
made, otherwise the payment is made by the party desiring the 
divorce and is called mdn. 

The death observances in Lahul are much the same as in 
Pangi : children under one year and lepers being buried and all 
others burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Chandra Bhaga. The 
funeral ceremony is practically the same as in Pangi, and after it, 
eight days of mourning are observed, during which only one meal a 
day is eaten. This meal is called upds. Those who can afford it 
raise monolith slabs {dhaji) to the dead, but no or wooden 
figure is set up as in Pangi. 

Among the Lahulis eight days are observed as the period of 
impurity for all purposes. 

The only tenure in Lahul is called ghdi or ghdri, i.e., an equal 
division of the crop between landlord and tenant. Inheritance is 
the same as in Pangi. 

The Aryan and Mongolian races meet and intermingle in 
L^hul and the Lahulis exhibit the characteristics of both races, 
though the Aiyan element predominates. Their religion is an 
impure Buddhism grafted on the ancient and aboriginal Nag and 
Devi cult, which is similar to that of Pangi and is found as far 
up the valley as the junction of the Chandra and Bhaga rivers in 
British Lahul. It is interesting to note, as shown by recent 
research, that the whole of this tract was Ohamba territory from 
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the tenth or eleventh century to about A. D. 1660 — 70, when a 
part of it passed under the rule of Kulu. Chortens, prayer- wheels, 
mdni, walls, and other symbols of Buddhism are common. The 
only Buddhist temple is at Triloknath, and the chief Devi shrine is 
that of Markula Devi at Udaipur. 

There are 6ve principal melas, three of which are held only at 
Triloknath. The Char or Kun festival takes place at Triloknath, on 
the amawds, or new moon of Phagan and is meant to represent the 
departure of winter and the approach of spring. In this festival 
three masks are used lepresenting a man, a woman and a demon, 
called in the local dialect gdmi. mezmi and kulivza. The hnlinza 
mask-bearer represents winter, personified as an evil demon, and 
is chased by the villagers and pelted with snow balls till he retires 
from the village and drops his mask, after which he joins in a 
dance with the gdmi and mezmi mask-bearers. This mela is the 
same as the Sil mela in Pangi and has similar observances. 

The Pori festival is in honour of tho local Rodhi Sattva called 
Avalokiteshvara, and takes place on the last day of Sawan at 
Triloknath. The Rana of Triloknath takes the lead at this mela, 
which is attended with ancient rites and sacrifices of an aboriginal 
type and drinking and dancing are common. 

The Brishu and Khaul melas are observed throughout Lahul, 
in the same way as in Pangi. 

The Or mela is held on the full moon of Phagan in Triloknath 
and Margraon and like all the oth**r melas is accompanied bj drink- 
ing and dancing. The usual salutation in Lahul is Rudr, as in 
Pangi, and the reply given to the low castes is Bdm, Rdm. 

The Bhots in Pangi and Lahul intermarry among themselves 
and have their own marriage and social customs, analogous to 
those of Pangi, and Lahul respectively. 

Bhattiyals is a generic name for the people of Bhattiyat wizdrat, 
including Brahmans, Rajputs, Thakurs, Ratios, with Khatris, 
Mahajans, Kumhars, Jinwars, Nais, Tarkhans, Girths, &c., and the 
following low castes Badhis, Kobe, Sippis, Ha'lis, Ohamars, 
Dumnas, Batwals, Lohars, Dhaugris, Riharas, &c. 

Caste restrictions are in full force, and social and marriage 
customs are much the same as in Kangra, and are in accordance 
with orthodox Hindu practice. 

Some of the Brahmans and Rajputs, especially among the 
Mians, still adhere to the old prejudice against following the 
plough, but it is yielding to the force of circumstances. 

All the castes are endogamous, but the Rdjputs often take wives from 
theThikurs, and the Thdkurs from the Rdthis, refusing, however, to mve 
their own daughters in return, ° 
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There are two forms of marriage of which the snperior— the only form CHAP. I. C. 
among the higher oastes -is called hydh. The inferior form, called jhanjardra, porj^iTtioii. 
is for widow remarriage only, and is not found among the Brahman, ^ 

Rdjput, Khatri and Mah^jan castes which do not permit such marriages. Bhattiyils, 

Death observances and social and religious customs generally, 
including festivals, are much the same as in Kangra. 

There is no generic name for the people of the Sadr wizdrat, 
who include representatives of almost aU the castes in the State. 

The nmrriage and other social and religious customs are not 
uniform ; in the southern portion of the wizdrat they assimilate to 
those of Bralimaur, and in the nortliern to those of the western 
portion of Churah. In tlie central portion they are affected by 
proximity to the capital where caste rules are strictly in force. 

The bydh or full marriage rite is every where customary. 

The following remarks relate to certain castes found through- 
out the State : — 

The Minor High Oastes number 7,541 and are chiefly Khatris, Minor high 
Jats, Mahajans, Kumbars, Tarkhans and Jinwars with 1,911 Hindu caatea. 
Fakirs. The first three castes differ little from tlie same castes on 
the plains. The Khatris and Mahajans are chiefly shop-keepers; 
while the Jats and Kumhars are engaged in farming, but the latter 
also make pottery. A small number of the Kumhars are Muham- 
madans, and some of the Tarkhans are Muhammadans or Sikhs. 

The Menial Castes in the State are numerically important for Menialcastea. 
they include more than one-fourth of the entire population. Their 
names are for the most part occupational and indicate the low 
social position which these castes have long occupied. Some of 
them such as Halis and Lohdrs are found in all the ivizarats while 
the Chamars, Dumnas, Barwals, Kolis, Sippis, Badhis and Batwals 
live chiefly in the Sadr, Churah and Bhattijat xvizarals. The 
Riharas are native to Brahmaur and the Seraras to the outer hills. 

Other castes are the Bensis, Dhaugris, Dreins, Meghs, etc. 

Most of these castes are indigenous to the hills and probably of 
aboriginal origin. General Cunningham was of opinion that the 
Western Hills were originally peopled by a Kolarian group from the 
same race as the Kols of Central India. The Kolis, Dumnas, and 
Meghs are the only castes having names of an ethnological 
character; but many of the other castes though now distinguished 
by purely occupational names may have sprung from the same 
source as the Kolis. We may safely conclude that the oldest 
'strata among these castes have been settled in the hflls from the 
very earliest times. That they all have in later times received 
accessions from the high castes, by intermarriage and other 
connections, hardly admits of any doubt. Their traditions all 
point to this and indeed such defections are still of frequent 
occurrence. 
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These castes are all endogamous and conform generally to the 
marriage and other social and religious customs of the high castes 
in the different localities in which they happen to reside. A Brah- 
man is seldom present at their marristge ceremony -which is of a 
simple character. Betrothal is arranged among them by the 
payment of a sum of money to the parents of the bride. 

Of these castes all but the Chuhras burn their dead. 


The Badhis (bmdhna to cut) claim a high social rank and 
Brahmans of the third class are said to attend their marriage rite. 
They are chiefly carpenters. 


The Jogis too are ambitious of being considered a superior 
caste. They are chiefly gardeners and farmers and are distinct 
from the professional asceties of the same name, though like them 
many of them have the pierced ear. 


The Hindu Mochis and Sois<’> also claim superior rank and 
Mandhayalu Brahmans act as their purohits. The Sois do se-wing 
and make leaf cups. 


The Halls {hal a plough) are the most important of the 
menial caste?, numbering more than one half of the entire com- 
munity. As a caste name the name is found chiefly in Chamba, but 
the people are probably identical with the Meghs of Jammu and 
the Dakis of Mandi and Kulu. Many of the smaller castes such as 
Bensis<^> (players), Dhaugris<^> f iron-smelters), Dreins'") (ferrymen) 
Lohars (blacksmiths), Keharas'®>, &c., are probably offshoots from 
the Hall caste. The Halis are chiefly engaged in farm work and as 
servants to land-holders. They also hold land from the State 
and often subrent it from others paying in cash or kind according 
to agreement. They also make pattu blankets, remove dead 
animals and discharge many other menial duties. 

The Chamars {chamra leather) hold land in addition to their 
hereditary occupation of tanning and working in leather In 
the capital most of them are Ramdasi Sikhs. Their traditions 
are said to point to migration from the plains and their goiras and 
als lend some support to this. ^ 

The Dumnas are most numerous in the outer hills where they 
are -^dely distributed, and are chiefly basket-makers and 
musicians. 


The Kolis and Sippis are regarded as one caste. They 
weayers but also hold and cultiyate land. The Kolis ~ 
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The Barwals make mats and winnowing fans and also act as 
musicians. Their name may be derived from baria, the name of the 
grass used in their work. The Batwals are generally regarded as 
being of Barwal caste but were formerly employed as chaukidars 
and peons and this led to their acquiring a slightly higher social 
status. Many of them are still policemen and peons in Ohamba. 
Batwal means tax-collector. A Batwal in the parganas is an 
ordinaay peon under the orders of the pargana officials and may 
be of any caste. 

When the members of any of the menial castes subrent land 
they are called jhumridlu, i.e., “ family servants,” but this term 
is applicable to men of any caste who subrent land from a tenant 
and not from the State direct. 

When a man of low caste has brought himself under obligation 
to a landlord for service in payment of debt he is called Mma 
and in former times this was practically a form of slavery. It 
stUl exists though not to a large extent and is contrary to 
the law. 

Until recent times the members of these castes laboured 
under many vexatious restrictions, and indeed were little better 
than serfs. The men might not wear long hair or live in houses 
of more than one storey : the women were forbidden to put on 
gold ornaments, and a bride could not be carried in a paikt. 
At weddings the use of the dafal or drum and the vakdra or round 
drum was disallowed. Some of these restrictious still exist, 
but the social condition of these castes has greatly improved in 
recent years. The use oi the palki, dafal and nakdra at weddings 
is still forbidden, but permission may be secured iu perpetuity by 
one payment of Rs. 25 to the State. In all other respects the 
low castes enjoy all the ordinary rights and privileges of State 
subjects. 

The form of salutation in use among them is ‘ Luarki,’ the 
same as among the Thakurs and Rathis. 

There are no Ohuhras indigenous to the bills, and those in the 
State are all from the plains, and live in the capital. 

Muhammadans are classed under the names of Kashmm, 
Julaha, Mughal, Pathan, Fakir, Sheikh and Gujar, the mere mention 
of which shows whence they came. They number 6,436, and are 
found chiefly in or near the capital, and in the Churah tuizdraf. 
The Kashmiris are most numerous, and occupy a special mahalla 
in the town named after them. The Pathans seem to have drifted 
into the State in search of work, and then settled down as culti- 
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vators. The Julahas live chiefly in the suburb of Julakhri near the 
town and have probably been long settled in the State. 

The Gajars are said to be a new importation within the last 
forty or fifty years and are found with tlieir herds of buffaloes and 
cows on the slopes of many of the mountain ranges in the Ravi 
Valley. They migrate, as a rule, in spring ami autumn between the 
outer hills and the high ranges, but do not cross the Pangi Range. 
Each family has its own dhir or grazing ground in the mountains 
to which it always returns. Some have permanently settled in the 
hills. 'I’he Gujars are a fine handsome people with peculiar and 
characteristic features and dress which make them conspicuous. 
The men are generally tall and erect, with muscular and well-knit 
frames. The women are of more slender build, but are active and 
hard-working. The Gujars make their living by the sale of milk, 
qM and other produce. If a market exists near their encampment 
these are taken in every morning for sale. When they live in the 
interior of th« mountains the milk is made into ghi, and sold to 
traders who visit them at stated times, by p re- arrangement, to 
take it over from them. Grazing dues at certain rates are paid by 
them to the State. 

The principal family in the State is, of course, that of the 
Raja, of which a full account is to be found in the History of 
Ohamba in the preceding pages. The succession is from father to 
son. But more than once in recent years, brother has succeeded 
brother owing to the lack of direct heirs. .For instance, the 
Raja now on the gaddi, Bhuri Singh, is the younger brother of 
Sham Singh, who ruled the State till 1904. Bhuri Singh has 
two sons, the eldest of whom. Ram Singh, is the heir-apparent. 
He is about eigliteen years of age, and along with bis brother, 
Kesari Singh, is being educated at the Chiefs’ College, Lahore, under 
the cars of an English tutor, who is also giving them a splendid 
education in field sports of all kinds. The present Raja is an 
excellent English scholar. Almost the whole of this Gazetteer 
has been carefully revised and checked by him ; and a great deal of 
it is actually from his own hand. 

A list of the principal Jagirdars will be found in Chapter III. 
Perhaps the most interesting family, next to that of the ruling 
house, is the Thakur family, whose head now rules the jdgir of 
Lahul. The fact that the heir, Partap Chand, and his brother 
Dhulip Ohand, were sent to Chamba for six months of every year 
to be educated, shows that the general desire for advancement in 
civilisation has penetrated to that distant corner of the Himalaya. 
An account of this family will be found under Bands. The 
following is a list of the remaining principal families, with a 
description of the title under which they hold their lands and the 
wizdrats in which the lands are situated. The names in the list 
are in alphabetical order. 
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List of the principal Jamilies in Chamba. CHAP. I, G. 



Description. 

Popnlation. 

No. 

Name. 

Wizarat. 

Principal 

1 

Mian Anirudh Singh, Bijlwan 

Jagirdar 

Sadar. familie*. 

2 

Mian Budhi Singh, Chaubaria 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Jyotahf Chandar Mani, Kaja-jyotshi... 

Do 

Do. 

4 

Mian (iaja Singh, Jasrotia 

Do 

Do. 

5 

Mian Gobind Singh, Jindrotia 

Do 

Do. 

6 

7 

Miin Jodh Singh, Behandral 

Mian Karcar Singh, Chambial 

Do 

Do. 

Chnrab. 

8 

Mi^n Kharak Singh, Bhnpatia 

Do 

Do. 

9 

Pandit Mohan Lai, Kaja gurn 

Do 

Do. 

10 

Mian Moti Singh, Bijlwan ... 

Do 

Do. 

11 

Mian Parlap Singh, Chambial 

Do 

Bhattiyit. 

12 

Khaliwa Earn Das, Baratrn ... 

Do 

Sadar. 

13 

Dr. Chatar Bhuj, Eija-vaid ... 

Sa^andar 

Bhattiyat. 

14 

Pnrobit Manaa Kam, Raja-purohit ... 

Do 

8adar» 

15 

Mehta Triluknath, Bagal wan .. 

Do 

Do. 

16 

Lala Gnrditta Mai, Sethi 

Muafidar 

Bhattiyat. 

17 

Mian Jiwan Singh, Eotlia ... 

Do 

Sadar. 

18 

Mian Dayala, KudUl ... 

Malguzar 

Bhattiyat. 

19 

Mian Das, Jathrnnia ... 

Do 

Do. 

20 

Mian Hoshyir Singh, Jindrotia 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Lala Jai Day al, Baratrn 

Do 

Do. 

22 

LalaJalya R&m, Mihir 

Do 

Do. 

23 

Mi&n Jant, Narial 

Do 

Do. 

24 

Miin Moti Singh, Katooh 

Do 

Do. 

25 

26 

Bakhshi Prabh Dayal, Nijjar 

Sirdar Gopal Das, Ghamau 

Lala Bam Dis, Labriil 

Mian Soban Singh, Cbeniria .. 

Do 

Do. 

27 

28 

Do 

Do. 

39 

Mian Sibib Singh, Banpatia ... 

Do 

Sadar. 

30 

Mian Tirii, Farwaiwtila 

Do 

Bhattiyat. 


Mian Anirudh Singh, Bijhvao, is from an ancestor named The Bijiwdn 
Jit Singh, second son of Haja Ganesh Varma (A D. 1512 — 5f*). family-^ 

His sons -were Bijl Singh, Rnnpat Singh, Jaghat Singh, and 
Bhupat Singh, from whom respectively are descended the Bijlwan, 

Banpatia, Jaghatia and Bhupatia branches of tlie ruling family. 

Bijl Singh had two sons, Pahar Singh, the ancestor of Mian 
Anirudh Singh, and Maiagar, the ancestor of the late Mian Moti 
Singh, Bijlwan, As the latter died without male issue and the 
succession to his jdgir is still unsettled his name is retained on 
the list of families, pending the decision. 

Mian Budhi Singh, Bagawala, is the head of the Chaubaria TJie Chan- 
family, of which the parent stem is now extinct. He is descended 
from Shakat Singh, a younger son of Raja Prithvi Singh (A. D. 

1641 — 64). The uZ or family name is from the Vhmhirs, mahalla 
in the capital, and the Bagawala branch is so named from the 
original residence having been in a garden near the palace. 

Jyotshi Chandar Mani, Raja-jyotshf, is descended from an The Riji. 
ancestor named Prabakar, who was appointed to the office of Bdjd- 
jyotshi, or astrologer to the Court, probably by Raja Granesh Varma ^ 

(A., D. 1512 — 59). This office hasremfiined in the family ever since. 

(1) The duties of the Eija.jyotshf are as follows:— He prepares a yearly astrological 
almanac ; calculates ecUpses ; makes an annual list of ceremonial observances for the Biii ; 
records the birth and prepares the horoscope of a prince; gives dates for brinMg him out to 
see the sun and moon, cutting the first hair ; and investing him with the janto ; for marriages 
and resuming the wearing of ornaments after the time oi mourning. 
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Mian Gaja Singh., Jasrotia, is descended from Raja Sukh Deo 
of Jasrota. His ancestor, Basant Singh, was expelled in a family 
qnarrel and came to Cliamba in the reign of Raja Ajit Singh 
(A. D. 17y4 — 1808), and received the jdgir in Mahla still held 
by the family. 

Mian Gobind Singh, Jindrotia, is a scion of the Balauria royal 
clan, the former rulers of Basohli : and his family name is derived 
from the village of Jindrot in Basohli. Surat Singh, his great-great- 
grandfather, came to Chamba in the reign of Raja Raj Singh 
( A.D. 1764 — 94) and fell in battle with that Raja at Nerti. Autar 
Singh, his grandfather, was Wazir of Chamba from 1873 to 1878. 

Mian Hoshyar Singh, Jindrotia, is a son of Mian Bfr Bhadar, 
younger brother of Wazir Autar Singh. 

Mian Jodh Singh, Behandral, is a scion of the former ruling 
family of Behandralta or Ramnagar, in Jammu — the oldest existing 
branch of the Chamba ruhng family. Some six or seven genera- 
tions ago his ancestor, a grandson of Raja Inder Deo, came to 
Chamba and received a jdyir at Bagai which is still in the 
possession of the family. 

Mian Kartar Singh, Chambial, is a great-grandson of Zorawar 
Singh, younger brother of Raja Charat Singh (A. D. 1808 — 44). 
He receives a cash payment in lieu of a jdgir. 

Mian Kharak Singh, Bhupatia, is descended from Bhupat 
Singh, grandson of Raja Ganesh Varma, {vide Bijlwan family). 

Pandit Mohan Lai, Raja-guru, traces his descent from an 
ancestor named Suranand, who came from Benares and was made 
mjd -guru, or spiritual preceptor to the Court, by Raja Ganesh 
Varma. This office is hereditary in the family. Pandit Mohan 
Lai holds the office of Civil Judge and his brother Pandit 
Narsingh DayM acts as Raja-guru. 

Mian Partap Singh, Chambial, is half-brother to the present 
Raja, and was born after his father’s abdication. 

Khalawa Riim Das, Baratru, is descended from an ancestor 
named Jatar who came to Chamba from Baratar in Nurpur. 
His grandsons were Jagat Ram and Meru. The former was 
the head of the family in the time of Raja Ummed Singh (A. D. 
1748—64), and was with the Raja during his imprisonment 
in Lahore (see p. 97). After returning to Chamba Jagat Ram 
was appointed Ehaldim, or lord chamberlain, on the birth of Raj 
Singh, and this office has ever since been hereditary in the family 
Vijaya Ram, grandson of Jagat Ram, was Khalawa to Mia Ajit 

^agna riained 

office till 1867 and was succeeded by Khalawa Rdm Das whose 
son. Captain Sri Kanth, is in command of the State troopL His 
second son, Kam ^ingh, is a Judge. Ram Das is also Wazir or 
Manager of the Lakshmi Narayan temple and its revenues. 

g.uealJgUTrolU^ota^’hemfa-T^oSrirthS^^^ the royal 
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Several members of this family have rendered distinguished CHAP. I, C. 
Service to the State in the past. In the reign of Kaja Raj Singh, Population, 
when Chamba was invaded by Basohli (see p. 99), Zorawar, son 
of Mem, above mentioned, was Wazir of the State, and commanded 
the army which, with the help of the Sikhs, drove out the in- 
vaders. On his death the office of Wazir was conferred on his 
younger brother Nathu, who retained it for more than 40 years. 

He commanded the contingent sent in 1806 to help the Ghurkhas 
against Sansar Ohand of Kangra {vide p. 103). He is said to 
have enjoyed the special favour of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, owing 
to his fidelity during the first invasion of Kashmir in 1814. On 
the defeat of the Sikhs the Maharaja was for a time in some danger 
of being captured, and was enabled to escape by having Nathu’s 
palhi placed at his disposal. This service he never forgot, and the 
influence which Nathu thus gained was on several occasions made 
use of to the advantage of the State. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that but for Nathu’s influence Chamba would have shared 
the fate of most of the other hill principalities. It was Nathu, 
too, who conquered Bhadrawah and obtained from Ranjit Singh 
the sanad which afterwards was the means of preserving the State 
from annexation to Jammu. 

On his death in 1838 Nathu was succeeded by Bhaga, younger 
brother of Magna who was then Khalawa. In 1846, Bhaga by 
his prompt and patriotic action saved the State from becoming 
subject to Jammu. On his retirement in 1854 Bhaga was 
followed in the office of Wazir by Billu, grandson of Toka, who 
was younger brother to Vijaya Ram, and he retained office till 
1860. His son is Lala Jai Dayal, Baratru, Judge of the Small 
Cause Court. 

Dr. Chatar Bhuj, Raja-vaid, is the head of a Vaid Brahman TheRija-raid 
family long resident in Chamba. In the reign of Raja Raj Singh the 
ancestor of the family named Premji emigi’ated to Jammu, where 
he acquired a knowledge of the Yunani system of medicine, and 
was afterwards recalled to Chamba and appointed Bdjd-vaid, or 
physician to the Court. The letters of recall and appointment 
are still in the possession of the family. From that time the office 
became hereditary and Dr. Chatar Bhuj, who was educated at the 
Lahore Medical School, has acted as Court-physician since 1884. 

Purohit Mansa Ram, Raja-purohit, is descended from an ancestor The Riji- 
named Tribho who was Rdjd-purohit, or family priest to the Court, 
in the time of Raja Ganesh Varma (A. D. 1512 — 59), an office held 
by members of the family ever since. 

Mehta Triloknatb, Bagalwan, being a minor is a ward of the 
State. The family name is from Bagala, a village in Ujain from 
whence Janardan, the ancestor of the fanotily, came. His son Chunu 
received a sdsan grant from Raja Udai Singh (A. D. 1690 — 1 720). 

(1) The RAja-purohit is a family priest under the BAjA-guru, and carries out all ceremonial 
observancea in accordance with the latter’s instructions, 
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Lala Gurditfca Mai, Setlii, is the head of a family which came 
from Sialkot three generations ago. He holds the office of Post- 
master-General. 

Mian Jiwan Singh, Kotlia, is the head of a branch of the 
Jasrota family, and his ancestor, Khiishal Singh, came to Chamba 
in the reign of Raja Ommed Singh (A. D. 1748 — 64). The family 
name is from Kotli, a place in Jasrota, which was the original 
jdgir of the family. 

Mian Tara, Parwaiwala, is descended from Raja Dalel Singh, 
(A. D. 1735 — 48), and the al is from the village of Parwai in 
Chuari pargana, which is the family residence. No j’agrtV is now 
held by this branch. 

Mian Dayala, Kudial, clainas descent from Jai Singh, second 
son of Raja Prithvi Singh. The al is from Kud, a village in 
Hubar pargana, but the family now resides at Gahra in Chuari 
pargana. The Jathrunia family is of the same origin as the Kudial 
and the al is from Jathrun in the Chuari pargaiia. 

Mian Jant, Narial, is the head of this branch of the ruling 
family of which the descent is also from Jai Singh. The al is 
from the village of Nal in Chuari pargana. 

Lala Jalya Ram, Mahir, is the grandson of Sheru, the Brst 
member of this family to come into prominence, who was Vakil or 
Agent of the State in Dalhousie. The al is a caste name. 

Mian Moti Singh, Katoch, the Kotwal or Chief Constable of 
the State, is descended from the youngest brother of Raja Bhlm 
Chand of Kangra (A. D. 1687). His father, Mian Hoshyar Singh, 
was Kotwal from 1883 to 1903, and his grandfather, Mian Gainda 
Singh, who was the first of the family to come to Chamba, was 
VTazir from 1878 to 1884. 

Bakhshi Prabh Dayal, Nijjar, is the Chief Revenue Officer. 
He came from Rihlu in Kangra. 

Sirdar Gopal Das, Ghaman, is Superintendent of Works. The 
family came from Ghaman in Gurdaspur. 

Lala Ram Das, Lahrial, is the head of the Lahrial family. 
The al is from Lahra, a village in Bhatti-Tikri pargana, the 
site of the family lands. The ancestor of the family came from 
Ujain. In the reign of Raja TJmmed Singh (A. D. 1748—64) 
the head of the family was appointed Kotwal and the office 
remained in the family for five generations. Sibbu, father of 
Ram Das, held office for 50 years, dying in 1879. He was 
succeeded by bis brotberj Pbencbu, but on the latter’s death in 
1883 the office passed away from the family. 

Mian Sohan Singh, Chenaria, ^ traces his descent from 
Bishambar, a younger son of Raja Bhala Bhadra, who was 
kiUed at Dhalog (A. D. 1623) in the war with Jagat Sing 
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of Nurpur. The al or family name is derived from a chendr tree CHAP. I, C. 
that stood near the original home, which was cleared away population, 
to make room for the Hesidency. The family does not now own 
any jdgir, having lost it in the reign of l^ja Sri Singh. The 
Falgutia branch is an offshoot of the Chendria, and the name is 
from Falgut, a village in Kajnagar pargana. 

Mian Sahib Singh, Ranpatia, of G.in in the Lil pargana, is 
descended from Raja Ganesh Varma. {Vide Bijlwan family). 

This family does not now own any jdgtr, having lost it during 
the reign of Raja Sri Singh. 

The Jaghatia branch of the ruling family {ride Bijlwan family), 
though still in existence, is not now resident in the State. 

The following may also be mentioned as representing leading 
families in the State: — 

Lehna Singh, Guleria, Mothila. Mi4n Jaswant Singh, Bhadw4l, Chnn. 

Thaknr Dia, Mothlial, Baipur. Mi4n Kadara, Bhadwil, Chuari. 

Nikka, Jariil, Tundi. Miin Autir Singh, Kashtwaria, Himgari. 

Sfnghn, Sihnntia, Sihnnti. Mian Mohr Singh, Jasrotia, Panjila. 

In accordance with ancient custom all the Jagirdars are under 
obligation for personal service in the Raja’s bodyguard ; but in 
recent years the privilege has been granted of commuting this 
service into a money payment, called ghcnddna, at the pleasure of 
the jdgirdar. 

Am ong the most interesting families in the State are the des- 
cendants of the Ranas (o and Thakurs, who ruled the country before 
the advent of the Rajas {vide pages 60 — 63). Much valuable 
information has recently come to light regarding these ancient 
rulers of the hiUs, chiefly through the researches of Dr. Vogel of 
the Archaeological Department. In the slab inscriptions and 
copper-plates they are usually indicated by the name rdjdnaka, and 
referring to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says : — 

“ This word is not found in the classical literature of India, and seems, 
therefore, to be a sanskritized rather than a true Sanskrit word. Dr. 

Grierson has suggested a connection between this word and the Prakrit title 
rdjana {i. e., rAjanna = skr. rdjanya) which occurs on coins. To me it 
seems more probable that the word mnd is derived directly from rdjan. 

Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. 

In any case there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with the 
modern rand,, used either as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name. 

In the former meaning it is synonymous with Sanskrit sdmanta iind 
thdhura. In one of our inscriptions (No. 32) we find the terms rdidnaJca 
and sdmanta applied to the same person. The word thdhura occurs in the 
form thdhura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48). It is not found 
elsewhere in the Chamba epigraphs, but in the RAjA-tarangini it is used in 
exactly the same sense as rdjdnaha, to denote a feudal chieftain. I may add 
that nowadays the titles rdnd and thdhur are employed promiscuously.” 

It is probable, however, that in former times, as at the Rule of 
present day, the two names implied a difference of caste, the 

(1) The barony of a R4nA was called ranhu, and of a Thaknr, tMkuri ; and the period 
dniing which the BAnis and Thakurs ruled is spoken of as ranhui and thiiurt or thakurain. 
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rdnds being of tbe warrior caste and tbe thdhirs of tbe Thakur or 
Ratbi caste. The Ranas seem to have been most numerous in 
some parts of the hills and the Thakurs in others. In Chamba, 
Bhadrawah, PMar and Pangi, for example, almost all the old 
rulers seem to have been rdnds. In the lower Chandrabhaga 
Valley, on the other hand, the name rdnd is little known, 
and t he ancient rulers, who are several times referred to in the 
RajHtarangini, bore the title of thakur. In Knlu and Lahul also 
the title thdkur was most common, though there were also rdnds 
in both of these tracts. A good many Rana families are still to be 
found in Kangra, where their ancestors seem to have held rule 
in former times. Mr. Barnes makes the following remarks 
regarding them : — “ Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great 
distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs 
or rdnds, whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of 
the Rajas themsf^lves. These petty chiefs have long since been 
dispossessed and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities, 
still the name of rdnd is retained and their alliance is eagerly 
desired by the Mians.” 

To the Ranas we are indebted for most of tlie beautifully 
carved cisterns and slab inscriptions so cotnmon in the State, a full 
account of which wiU be found in the Antiquities of Chamba, Vol. I, 
by J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D, Superintendent, Arcliseological Survey of 
India. These inscriptions convey to us a favourable impression of 
the ancient chiefs. Referring to them Dr. Vogel says : — 


No doubt, like the knights of medigeval Europe, they regarded love 
and war as the great aims of life. But their love was often the devotion of 
the husband, aad their warlike spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal 
service to their liege-lord. Of the conjugal devotion of these warlike 
barons we have ample proof in these quaint fountain slabs, which they set 
up for the sake of the future bliss of their deceased wives. And we find it 
expressed even more clearly in the solemn Sanskrit of those eulogies where 
hidden under the weight of rhetorical ornament, we still feel the pulsations 
of true love. Would it be just to cast on the hero of the Sard,han eulogy, 
the reproach that his love for the beauteous Somaprabha was inspired 
merely by her fair form, the beauty ot which is sung in such glowing 
measures, in that love-song carved in stone ? Did he not prove its sincerity 
when, to establish a firm friendship between her and the mountain-bom 
goddess (Parvati), he built a temple to the moon- crowned Shiva.” 


“ In the half-obliterated lines of the Mul-kih^r stone we still read of 
the tears shed by the chieftain of that place and his children when ‘hostile 
fate separated her, his most beloved, seated on his lap, the delight of his 
eyes and praised by all mankind from her husband, even as the passinff 
of the parvan separates the Moon-sickle from the hot-rayed Sun ’ ” ^ “ 


‘‘The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devikothi speaks of yet another 
love that of a noble lady who, at her husband’s death being ready to foUow 
him on the pyre, was kept back by l,er two sons, and who ‘henceforth, 
whilst by rigid vows of constant fa^ts she reduced her body to meagreness 
brought up her sons and increased her charity, her compassion for the poor 
and her devotion to Kmhna. And at every step conceiving the world of 
the living to be unstable, like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves 
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restless and trembling with the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be 
made for the sake of the bliss of her lord’.” 

“ I know of no Indian inscriptions in which true human sentiment finds 
so eloquent an expression as in those two, alas, irreparably mutilated 
fountain slabs; nor would it be easy to point to another group of epigra- 
phical records in which the feminine element is so prominent as in those of 
Chamba.” 
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In their relations with one another the Ranas appear in a Mutual re- 
much less favourable light. By each of them his next neighbours 
seem to have been regarded as natural enemies, with whom the 
only possible relationship was one of mortal feud. When not 
opposing a common foe they were engaged in oppressing and 
despoiling one another, and in the memory of the hillmen they are 
associated only with dissension and strife. Numerous incidents of 
those stirring times have been handed down by local tradition, and 
are treasured in the folklore of the people. One of them is worth 
recording. In Loh-Tikri there resided two rdnds at the neighbour- 
ing villages of Bahnota and Siya, who were at continual feud with 
each other. At length the less powerful, being weary of the 
harassing treatment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third rand, who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the alarm-horn. Soon afterwards the signal was given 
and the new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had 
been sounded only to test his fidelity. The result was that when 
next the alarm was heard, at a time of real need, it was disregard- 
ed, and the weaker rdnd had to submit to any humiliation his 
powerful neighbour chose to inflict, on him. 

There is hardly a locahty in the State where the villagers Their bar- 
cannot recall the place of residence of the local rdnd, and they can 
often point out the very site on which his house or fort formerly 
stood. In some cases, as at Mulkibar and Devi Kothi, the ruins 
are still visible, and in others, as at Kothi-ranhu, Sutker and Deol, 
the ancient buildings are, or till I’ecently, were in actual use. 

It also seems probable that as in Kulu,*^^ some of the parganas of 
the State may have preserved their present boundaries since the 
time when each of them formed the domain of a rdnd. 


The baronies owned by these petty chiefs were always of Unrationof 
small extent and can have had in them few of the elements of 
stabihty and permanence. That in some parts of the hills they 
acknowledged the supremacy of some paramount power seems 
probable, but that in others, especially in the olden time, they 
were free and independent rulers is fully borne out by local 
tradition, and the negative evidence of some of the slab inscrip- 
tions. In the upper Ravi Valley they lost their independence at 
a very early period, for we have the record of a feudatory chief, 
named AshMha of Gun, as early as the reign of Meru Varma 
(A.D. 680 — 700) whose sd manta or vassal he styles himself. In the 
lower Ravi Valley and Pangi they were probably independent down 


(1) Vide page 62, 
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to the tenth or eleventh century. The Thi5kurs of Lahul were in 
ancient times subject to Tibet or Ladakh, bat in the tenth or 
eleventh century those of the main (lhandrabhaga Valley came 
under the control of Chamba. In Padar the Ranas ruled the 
country till the seventeenth century, but it is probable that, from 
the twelfth century, they were dependent on Chamba. The 
Thakurs of the lower Ohandrabhaga Valley retained their indepen- 
dence till a date later than the tenth century, when the Kashtwar 
State was founded: while the Ranas of Bhadrawah seem to have 
been in power down to the sixteenth century, though possibly 
subject to Balaur, 

The Ranas and Thakurs of Kulu are referred to in the earliest 
records of that State, which was founded not later than the third or 
fourth Christian century. Frequent references to them also occur 
in the later history down to the reign of Raja Bahadur Singh, 
A. D. 1559, by whom most of them were finally subjected. 

The earliest known inscription in Chamba in which the title 
rdjdnaka occurs is on the base of a stone Devi image at Svaim in 
the Himgari pargana, and it records that the image was made by the 
order of Rajanaka Bhogata, son of Somata, born in the district of 
Kishkindha. It is not dated, but judging from the characters it 
must belong to the eighth or ninth century. Neither in this 
inscription nor in that of Sarahan of the tenth century, already 
referred to, is any mention made of an overlord, from which we may 
conclude that these rduds were independent rulers. On the other 
hand, the rdnds of Churah and Pangi, in the twelfth century, 
dated their inscriptions in the regnal year of the ruling Raja! 
For several centuries after their subjection the Ranas continued to 
rank as feudal barons under the ruling chiefs, and the copper-plates 
of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly prove that they 
then held a prominent position in the State. They are mentioned 
immediately after the Raja in the order of precedence, and at the 
head of all the State ofiScials. In the reign of Raja Soma Varma 
(A. D. 1060— 80) two Ranas— Rihila and Kahila by name -filled 
respectively, the important offices of Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor. On the fountain slabs the Rfoas are rudely depicted as 
knights on horseback, armed with sword and shield, and as feudal 
barons each of them had his own retainers with whom he accom 
panied his lord-superior, the Raja, on military expeditions In 
this relationship we see a close analogy to the feudal svstem of 
mediaeval Europe. ^ 


i.ne tuie rwjanaka seems originally to have been held only 
by the anoieBt petty chiefs, but m later times the Edias of Kashmi/ 
Chamba, aud probably other States, were in the habit of conferriiS 
It on some cd their officers as a personal distinction for sS 

S tol given along with a jagir or ^t 
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Several instances are found in the Raja-tarangini in which 
the title was so conferred, and Dr. Stein in referring to them says : — 
“ The title Rajanaka, meaning literally ‘almost a king’, used to be 
given for services rendered to the King. The title has survived in 
the form Eazdan as a family name of very frequent occurrence 
among the Brahmans of Kashmir. As the designation of certain 
high officers (Muhammadans) the term Rajanaka is often used by 
Shrivara and in the fourth Chronicle. The title was also known 
in Trigarta or Kangra”.**^ On a slab inscription lately found in 
Chamba a specific instance is given in which the title Rajanaka 
was conferred by Raja Lalita Varma (A. D. 1143 — 70) on a land- 
holder, named Natja-pala, who lived near Debri Kothi in Churah. 
This use of the title was probably in vogue from the time of the 
Rajput conquest, and a tradition exists in the famihes of three of the 
Ranas in the upper Ravi Valley — Ulansa, Gurola, and Suai— that 
their common ancestor came back from Kulu with Raja Mushan 
Varma (A. D. 820 — 40), when he recovered his territory from the 
Kira invaders {vide page 72), and received his title along with a jdgir 
for services rendered on that occasion and in the conquest of the 
Ravi Valley. It may be noted that during Mughal rule, and probably 
from a much earlier period, an analogous use prevailed of the title 
‘Raja’, which was often conferred as a personal distinction — and this 
use still exists under British rule. Of the Ranas in the Chamba 
State at the present time it is impossible to say how many are 
descended from titular rdnds and how many from the early rulers of 
the hills, but many of them are unquestionably of ancient lineage. 
Few now hold jdgirs or exercise any authority, most of them being 
common farmers, but it is probable that in almost every instance 
their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 

The references to the Ranas on the older plates and slab 
inscriptions show that up till the middle of the twelfth century 
they had lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, 
it seems to have been the policy of the Rajas to retain their 
allegiance by giving them high positions at the Court and in the 
administration. .Mter this a break occurs in the continuity of 
our records and when the narrative is resumed by the later 
plates, beginning with that of Raja Vairasi Varma (A. D. 1330), all 
references to the Ranas have ceased. There is reason to believe 
that from this period they began to decline in influence, and to 
lapse into the condition of obscurity in which we now find them. 
The question arises as to the causes which brought about their 
downfall, and the history of a similar class of feudal barons in 
Kashmir may perhaps suggest an answer. From the Raja-taran- 
gini we learn that in the beginning of the twelfth century the 
Damaras — who were the great land-holders in Kashmir, and held 


(1) R4ja-tarang (Stein) VI, 117. Vol. I, page 244, footnote. 
Baj-tarang, Vol. II, pagea 304 — 8. 
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the same social and political position as the Ranas and Thakurs 
in Chamba — had acquired, during a long succeasion of weak reigns, 
so much power as to have become a menace to the ruling house. 
King Harsha (A. D. 1089-1101) therefore determined on their 
destruction, and many of them were accordingly massacred. This 
procedure, however, entirely failed of its object and only resulted 
in a successful revolt which cost Harsha his throne and his life. 
The succeeding reigns furnish a record of almost continuous strife 
between the central authorities and the Damaras or between the 
various factions of the Damaras themselves. 

There is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess 
traditions of a similar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and 
their liege-lords - the Rajas ; forcibly reminding us of the long 
struggle of the monarchs of mediaev^ Europe with their powerful 
barons. 

Obscure traditions of a similar state of things exist in Chamba 
and it seems probable that there too the Ranas were a source of 
danger, and safety was assured by their complete subjection. That 
some of them were almost independent of the central authority 
may be conjectured from the wording of some of the slab inscrip- 
tions; and local tradition has handed down many interesting and 
significant incidents which confirm this conjecture. One of these is 
worth recording. Before the conquest of the lower Rdvi Valley 
by Raja Sahila Varma of Brahmapura, the country in proximity 
to the present capital was ruled by a Rana who had his fort on 
the Bannu Hill overlooking the town, and separated from it by the- 
8al stream. From this Rana or one of his successors tribute was 
demanded by the new rulers, and this demand was persistently 
refused. The Rana in question may possibly be identical with a Rana 
Rihila, whose name, as also that of his Rani, Balha, has been 
handed down by tradition. On being summoned to the presence of 
the Raja, the Ran^ is said to have laid aside his insolent demean- 
our and meekly promised compliance with the royal demand ; 
but on returning to the other side of the stream he became as 
obstinate as ever. After consultation the conclusion was come to, 
in explanation of this strange conduct, that it was due to the in- 
fluence of the soil. To test this a quantity of earth was procured from 
Bannu Hill, and spread on the floor of the audience chamber, with 
a carpet over it, and the Rdna was again invited to an interview. 
On arrival he took his seat on the carpst as usual. But when in 
the course of conversation reference was made to the matter of 
tribute he sprang to his feet, drew his sword, and demanded 
to know who had a right to ask tribute of him. The result 
doubtless was his expulsion, or removal to another place where 
the soil did not exert this evil influence. A similar tradition 
is found in Kulu, and other parts of the hills, and is significant 
of the state of tension which seems to have existed between the 
various chiefs and their over-lords. That this tension resulted 
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Hanas 


in open strife, and the complete subjection of the Ranas, seems CHAP. I, C. 
only too probable, and to this -we may attribute the fact that at the Popalatioib 
present time so many of them have nothing but their title to prove 
their ancient lineage and the former importance of their families. 

The title rd7id Las now become a caste name and at the last Ranas, 
census 94 males and 84 females were returned under this name caste name, 
The exact number of existing Rana families in the State is not 
known, but they probably number not less than 20 or 30. As a 
rule they marry among themselves or with good Rajput families 
but most of those who have been reduced to the position of 
common agriculturists marry in their own caste or with Thakurs 
or Rathis. 

The following list includes the principal Rana families in' Principal 
Chamba 


Name. 

Description. 

Place. 

Pargans. 

R4nd L41 Chand ... ... ,.. 

J4girdai' 

Triloknath 

Uhnl. 

„ Judhblr Singh ... 

j» 

Ulansa 

Brahmaur. 

„ Sahib Singh 

,, 

Gurola 


,, Suchet Singh ... 

„ 

Saai 


„ Sang4ra 


Samra 

Samra, 

,, Amin Chand 


Margraon 

Lahul. 

„ Shiv I)ay4l 

Malgaziir 

Gohra ... 

Pinr. 

,, Kaneya Singh 

,, ... 

Agyari 

Eajnagar. 


The most important Rana family in the State is that of Ran 4 of 
Triloknath in Chamba-Lahul, which has held a portion of the Triloknath. 
Chandrabhaga Valley from time immemorial. The family 
tradition is that their ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in 
Tundah, afterwards crossing the Pangi Range to Triloknath before 
the idol of that name was set up. The Rana is a jdgirddr, and his 
son is addressed as “ 'ITka.” 

One of his ancestors was called Hamir Bardhaim, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dialect. He is reported to have defeated a 
Kulu Raja who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknath and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after having laid 
aside Ids armour. 'I'hough professedly a Hindu the Rana acts as 
manager of the Triloknath shrine and appoints the Idrm in at- 
tendance. At the annual 7nela connected with the shrine, on the 
last day of Sawan, he takes the leading part in the proceedings. 

His jJytV includes the villages of Tunde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, 

Salgraon and part of Shor and Purthi in Pangf, also the whole 
of the Miyar Nala. 

The Ranas next in importance reside at Ulansa, Gurola and R 4 n ia oi 
Suai, in Brahman r, on the left bank of the Ravi, near its junction 
with the Budhal. According to tradition these three baronies were 
originally one fief, granted by Raja Mushan Varma to the Rana of 
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CHAP. I. C. TJlansa— the common ancestor of the three families. The areas 
Population, of their ranhus are as follows : — Ulansa, 376 acres ; Gurola, 274 
acres ; Suai, 235 acres. The present Eana of Gurola is an old 
man of 70 and has no heir to succeed him. Till recently these 
Eanas were under obligation to render military service, and the 
ancestor of the Ijlansa Rana is said to have fallen at Nerti with 
Raj Singh. This obligation was commuted into a money payment 
by Rajft Sham Singh, of Rs. 100 annually in the case of Ulansa, 
and Rs. 70 for Suai. The Rana of Gurola is exempt from pay- 
ment. There is also a Rana at Samra in the Ravi valley, whose 
ancestor is said to have come from Kaniyara in Rihlu. He too is a 
jngirddr. His ancestors were hereditary keepers of the Prithvijor 
R4 d 4 of having been appointed probably by Raja Prithvi Singh. 

Mwgr 4 oD. Another Rana holds a small jdgir at Margraon in Chambii-Lahul. 
Agricultural The agricultural Ranas are found in the j>arganas of Kothi- 
RAuaa. ranhu, Piura, Rajnagar, Loh-Tikri, Dhund, 'Usa, Baira, Sai, 
Himgari, Kilar and Sach. They all enjoy exemption from begdr 
or forced labour, and most of them have the rank of Akkur. One 
of the most interesting figures among the Rana farmers is the old 
Rana of Salhi in Pangi. Near his house is a huge fountain slab, 
containing a long inscription, erected by one of his ancestors, 
named Rtijanaka Ludrapala, in the reign of Raja ‘Lalita Varma 
(A. D. 1143-70). When, some years ago, the stone was thrown 
down by an avalanche the Rana took care to re-erect it as the 
embodiment of the departed glory of his house. 

Thikuri. Very few of the descendants of the old Thakar chiefs are 

found in the State. One Thakur family lives at Godin near Alwas, 
and another at Kilar in Pangi, but both are now common farmers. 

Thakur families who are jdgirddrs enjoy 
® ® “ *■ immunity from State service, but are under obligation to attend 

upon the Raja, whenever ancient custom requires them to do so. 
On the demise of any of the Ranas who ave jdgirddrs his successor 
has to come to Chamba in order to have his title verified; and a 
patta is then granted, with a khilat in the case of the Rana of 
Triloknath. On the accession of a Raja the Rana of Triloknath 
tenders his allegiance in person and presents as his nazrdna a 
number of hill ponies. 


Ednas. 


Bind of 
Samra, 


Akkari, 


The title of Akkar is given to men of good families throughout 
the State, who enjoy freedom from hrqdr and have the privilege of 
appearing at the Hnldr BJirtri J<dsa', when each of them presents 
a rupee as a nazar to the Raja. In former times they were 
employed as .««oldiers. If the Raja happens to be in their Lrgana 
they are under obligation to attend on him, and perform specinl 
services, such as carrying letters, etc., if required ; but may not be 
impressed for loads or manual labour. There were 1,104 Akkars 
at the census of 1901, of whom 612 were in Bhattiyat, 297 in the 

Sadar mzarat, and 209 in Churah; the rest being in Brahmaur 
and Pangi. ° 
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Eeligions. ch^i.c. 

Table No. 16 gives the number of persons belonging to the Population, 
various religions of the State, and the distribution, of every 10,00() Beiigion*. 
of the population by religion and sex at the three census periods 
of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


The Hindu religion is of course largely predominant, the 

Muhammdan invasion not having 
been very powerfully felt in this 
Hill tract. 

Amongst the Hindus, Shiv, Devi 
and Nag have the largest number of 
worshippers. Their shrines are fre- 
quent throughout the whole State, 
even to the furthest points in Pangi 
and Lahul ; Nag and Devi are 
worshipped for the protection of 
the cattle, the field, and the family. Thakur and Shiv are wor- 
shipped in the morning, and in the evening ; Devi on Tuesdays ; 
Nag on Saturdays. Raghubir finds his adherents amongst the 
Rajputs. Vishnu, though commonly worshipped in Chamba city, 
has but few shrines in the State. The Chamars and other lower 
castes worship in the same fashion as the higher ones, but the 
Chamars in the capital are Ramdasi Sikhs, while the Mehiars, who 
all came originally from the plains, are, like their brethren in the 
Punjab, followers of Bala Shah and Bal Mik. The Mussalmans 
amongst them acknowledge Lai Beg as their leader in religion. 
The few Sikhs in the State do not differ from those in the plains. 
Throughout Pangi and Lahul, Buddhists are not unfrequently found. 
There is a Mandar at Triloknath, which is regularly visited by Idmas 
from Tibet, and different parts of China. Muhammadans are almost 
entirely confined to the wizdvats of Churah and Chamba, and they 
own many of the neat little shops that line the Chaugan in Chamba 
city. There is but one mosque in the whole State, and it is situated 
in Chamba itself. Pirs or Muhammadan saints are widely vene- 
rated by all classes of the people. They are worshipped on 
Thursdays, and also on special occasions when any wish has been 
attained. 

The cult of Vishnu has but few shrines in ChambL This cul^ 
seems to have been introduced into the State in the early part of the 
tenth century, during the reign of RajaSahila Varma, and flourished 
under the patronage of the Rajas, but did not gain much influence 
outside the capital. The chief temple is that of Lakshmi Narayan 
ascribed to Raja Sahila Varma.‘^^ Other temples are those of Lakahmi- 
Damodar, Hari Rai, Bensi-Gopal, Sita-.^m and Radha-Krishna, 


Religions. 

Total No. 

Per- 

centage. 

Hindus 

115,878 

03-42 

Muhammadans 

7,536 

607 

Sikhs 

183 

•06 

Buddhists 

468 

•37 

Christian and other 

i 100 

•08 

Total 

124,065 

100 


Hindus and 
Muhamma- 
dans, 


The cnlt o 
Vishnr. 


(1) Eaghubir is the name of Rama the hero of the Btmayna from whom many noble 
Bajpnt families claim direct descent. 

U) fid* page 76, 
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CHAP. I, C- in Chamba ; and ot Narsing at Brahmanr, all of which are describ- 
paMion. pages 42-43 of the Gazetteer. 

The priests of the Lakshmi Xdrayan, Lakshmi-Damodar and Radha- 
Vishnn^'^'*' Krishna temples are Koine Brahmans of the K^ssib gotra ; the Bensi-Gopal 
and Sita-Eam temples, Phale Pandit and Maryan Brahmans of the Bhardwaj 
gotra ; and of the Hari Rai temple, Hariyd,n Brahmans of the Bhardwaj 
gotra. 

The images are all of marble, the most richly adorned being that of 
Lakshmi-Narayan, which is the principal idol in Chamba. They are bathed 
and dressed every morning, and hhog or food, consisting of rice, sugar, 
'pil&o ^nd ddl, etc , is offered five times a day at the principal .shrines. 
Vuja is performed morning and evening, at early dawn and dusk, and is 
accompanied by the blowing of the conch shell, ringing of bells and beating 
of drums. The idol is fanned with a fan of peacock feathers, while the 
officiating priest recites the mantras, burns incense and then waves a light, 
called dHi, in front of the image. He then circumambulates the temple 
with a light in one hand which he waves at each point of the compass, 
and a bell in the other which is kept ringing. <*• Finally, returning to the 
temple door he again waves the light usually seven times, again fans the 
idol and the fuja is then complete. Parshdd or consecrated food is then 
distributed to the people who may be present. Vishnu being regarded as 
the preserver of life, no sacrifices are offered at his shrines, nor at any of 
the Shiva temples within the enclosure — which til] recently also possessed 
the right of sanctuary. 

In front of some of the Vishnu temples is a round pillar, surmounted 
by a brass figure of a kite or eagle. This is the vdhan or vehicle of the 
god. The chahra or discus on the top of these temples is believed to 
represent the Sun— Vishnu being a sun-god. 

The following are the other Vishnu shrines in the State : — 

As Sri ThAkur Murli Manohar-ji he has a temple at RAjnagar. As 
ThAkur-ji he has a mandar in the kothi at Tisa, in Gudda village of 
Lohtikeri pargana, end in Garh of Baira pargana. As ThAkur Nar Singh 
he has one at Bartgal in pargana Bhalei, 

At Rbjnagar the temple is of stone, of two storeys, roofed with slates 
and surrounded by a verandah. The others are one-storeyed, and built of 
wood. The idols are invariably of stone. The former contains two 
images, one as tall as a child two years old, the other much smaller At 
Tisa the image is as tall as a child of four. At Gudda there are three 
images of ThAkur Bensi-Gopal and Lakshmi Nath, each as tall as a child 
of six. At Garb the two images are as high as a child of six months and 
at BArtgal is a single image, as tall as a child of a year old * and 
accompanied by eight stone symbols of Mahadeo, each an inch in height 
The incumbents are usually Brahmans, the One at Tisa bein<r of the KaliAn 
got, and at Garh a Kassib, but at Gudda the pujdns are liAthis All the 
offices are hereditary. At Rajuagar and at Garh a jdgrd (vigil) jg held on 
the Janam Ashtami, and at Tisa and Bartgal hhog ‘is offered twi^o 
but at Gudda it is only offered once a week. 


Many of the larger temples in the State— especially those of 
Vishnu and Shiva and the principal Devis— ijossess rich endowments 
in the form of grants of land called sdsan, conferred by former Raias • 
and the revenue is devoted to the maintenance of the temple fabrics ' 


(1) The art; is done from right to left, and tlie 
towards the temple. 


circumambulation with the right side 
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and the services. The Lakshmi Narayan temple is the most richly CHAP. I, C. 

endowed and owns lands bringing in a large revenue in cash and population. 

kind. The administration of the sasan lands, attached to the temples, 

is in the hands of a State official, called Ihdkur ha Wazir, who is vishnu™ ° 

appointed by the Raja ; and he is assisted by a staff of subordinates, 

some in the capital and others in the farganas. All disbursements 

for the various temples under his charge are made by the Wazir. 

Offerings in money are credited into the treasury of the 
Lakshmi Narayan temple, which also contains a large collection of 
valuables, the accumulation of many centuries. ^ 

The cult of Shiva is widely pi’evalent in Chamba, and must be of sura. *** 
veiy ancient origin for some of the temples date from the reign of 
Meru Varma, A. D. 700. Shiva is believed to have his abode for 
half the year on the Kailas peak at Mani Mahes, and for this reason 
the Brahmaur pargana is spoken of as Shivbhumi or Shiva’s land. 

On 1st Assuj he retires to the lower I’egions, called Piyalpur (Patal- 
pur) where he remains till the feast of Shivrdtri in Phagun, when 
he returns to his summer residence. The Gaddis, who are devotees 
of Shiva regulate their migrations by these two dates : leaving 
their summer pastures in the inner mountains on the former and 
their winter pastures near the plains on the latter of these dates. 

All the State kothis are I’egarded as under the special care of 
Kali who usually has a shrine in each. Ganesha, Shiva’s son, is 
also extensively worshipped in the State, and one of the oldest 
temples in Brahmaur is dedicated to this god. 

There are many temples to Shiva throughout the whole State. The 
piincipal Shiva temples at the capital are those of Chandergupt, Trimukha 
and Gauri Shankar. The first two are ii'nya temples ; the third contains 
two finely moulded figures in brass of Shiva and PArvati. These temples 
are served by Kolue, Pandit and PAnde Brahmans of the Kassib, Atri and 
BhardwAj gotras. The Chandergupt temple is ascribed to EAja Sahila 
Varma, and that of Gauri Shankar to his son, YugAkar Varma. At Brahmaur 
is the Mani Mahesa temple, originally erected by KAja Meru Varma, as 
stated in the inscription on the brazen bull, but the present structure is more 
recent. At Saho is the temple of Chandra Shekhara, built about the time 
of Sahila Varma. In front of each temple stands the figure of a bull, usually 
of stone : this is the vdhan or carrier of the god, and his temples are often 
surmounted by a trident, supposed to represent lightning. 

Animal sacrifice, called niwdla, is a common feature of Shiva worship. 

Bhog or food— consisting of rice, ddl and ghi — is offered twice a day. 

Buddhism prevails to a small extent in Lahul; but in a very 
impure form and closely associated with the Nag and Devi cults. 

The mandar at Triloknath is served by a lama, and is visited by 
pUgi’ims from India, Tibet and Nepal : being in fact quite as much 
a Hindu as a Buddhist place of pilgrimage. The image is of 
marble ; and the temple is under the control of the Eana of Trilok- 
nath, who draws the revenues and receives the offerings. Buddhist 
customs are also found in the Bhotauri villages of Pangi.’ 



BuddhiiW, 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Popnlation. 

Lakhdita. 


The cult of Lakhdata or “ the Bountiful ” is of some interest. 
It is the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan so common on 
the plains. This Muhammadan saint lived in the middle of 
the 1 2th century, and his real name -was Sayad Ahmad. His 
principal shrine is at Nigaha in the Dera Ghazi Khan District.^*) 
His shrines are i-esoi-ted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, asthdns or mandars, 
are Muhammadans, (mujawars), but at Bari in pargana Chanju the 
pujdra is a Billu Brahman, and at Phulra in Himgari the pujdra 
or mujdivar is a Rathi and the chela a Muhammadan. These offices 
appear to be always hereditary. Wresthng matches — called chhinj 
and associated with the Lakhdata cult — ^^are held yearly in every 
pargana of Churah and in some parganas of the Sadr wizdrat, as 
well as in Bhattiyat. No satisfactory explanation of this association 
is forthcoming. The chief shrines in the State are at : — 


Village. 

Pargana. 

Date of fairo, 

Ao. 

Images. 

• 

Bhujriria 

Tiaa 

Fairs. 

13th Bar. 

Wrestling. 
On 14th 

Of stone'ereot 

Marh Bnhiar 

Kihir 

Stb Ear. 

On 6th 

Ditto. 

Jowansh 

JaUri 

Indarwali 

n^ndgala 

Bhandal 

Ditto 

Godial 

Kobal 

11th Sawan. 

On 12th. 

Haranjar 

Baira 

21st Ear. 

On 22nd. 


Banjoh 

Koha! 

9th Bar, 

On 10th. 


Pnkhar 

Tariod 

12th Har. 

On 13th. 


Daloi 

Pichbla Diur 

12th Bar. 

On 13th. 


Jalakhri 

Fanjila 


A lamp. 


A wrestling match is held on the 19th of Bhadon in maxiza Baroz, 
pd/gfitid Grodial j on the I2th of Bhadon in mcLuzu Burgala, ptiTgo/tiOt 
Godial; and on the 11th of SAwan in mauza Bhalotha, pargana Godial. 


All the images in the following shrines are of stone erected in 
the ground : — 


Village. 

Pargans, 

Date of fairs, &o. 

Images. 

Thodu'Maqim 

Bari 

Phulra 

Khandi Dhar 

Baidi&li 

Thanai 

Garh 

EhaUt 

E4jnagar 

Chanju 

Bimgari 

>» 

Bamota 

Bagor 

Tisa. 

Bhalei 

Fairs. Wrestling. 

11th Bar. On 12th 

11th Bar. On 12th. 

9th Bar. On 10th. 

10th Har. On 11th. 

11th Bar. On 12th 

pth Har. On 13th. 

13th Har. On I4th. 

18th Bar. On 19th. 

Of stone-erect. 


1) Pnniab Ethnography, 1881, paragraph 221. 
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Nearly all these temples are ascribed to the era of Mushan CHAP, i, C. 
Varma, which simply means that they are beheved to be very old, Popuhitiou. 
but they cannot be older than the 12th century. That at Baidiali 
dates from the time of Hana Beddha, and those at Khalat, Thakruni, 

Thanai, and Garh are of quite recent foundation. 

The tjpes of Lakhddta’s temples are not nniform. They may be 
square, or oblong in shape, of one or two storeys in height, and with one or 
two rooms. But all contain one, two, or three lamps, usually of iron, but 
sometimes of copper, earth, or stone, suspended from the roof, or placed on 
a rock within the shrine. 

Two liundis, or large iron cups, are sometimes placed beside the lamp. 

A white flag is commonly flown over the building. The images are usually 
of black stone, standing erect upon the ground. 

Offerings.— Qih.\i\"ca& {ghi, giir and flour mixed), gur and ghi with animal 
sacrifice. 

The Siddhs are said by Monier W illiams to be semi-divine Siddhs. 
beings supposed to possess purity. They probably represent 
deified ascetics of ancient times. They are propitiated in the same 
manner as the Nags and Devis. 

There are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargana Kohdl, at Alla in 
Pichhla Diur, at Ghorni in Kihdr, at Sabil in KihAr, at Jharoli and Saroga 
in BahAr, at Siddhkadera in PAngi, and to NAnsa Siddh at KAjnagar and at 
MuA in that pargana. It will be seen that all but the latter are nameless 
Siddhs. The temple at Chhatri is a square building, one storey high, built 
of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have been built in the reign 
of MnshA Varma. It contains three images of stone, each the miniature of 
a man, riding a horse of stone. The hereditary chela and pujdra are RAthis 
by caste. The temple contains ten iron cliains and three maces, which are 
taken from village to village during the eight days commencing from the 
Janam Ashtami. The god is supposed to make a tour during this period, 
and villagers, who are under a vow, then make offerings which serve as his 
hhog throughout the year. Bhog is offered to the god, and he is worshipped 
once a day. 

The other Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and 
all are said to date from the time of MushA Varma. Their images are pre- 
cisely the same in character but vary in number, there being four at Alla, 
two at Ghorni, five at Sabil, two at Jharoli and Saroga, one at RAjnagar, 
and three at MuA (Moa). 

The chelas and pujdras are hereditary, bnt of different castes, beino- 
ChamArs at Alla, RAthis at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at Jharoli, RAthis at 
Saroga and RAjnagar, and Halis at Moa. In only one instance it wilt be 
seen are they Brahmans. The Siddhs of these places also go on tour pre- 
cisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the same period. In some cases the 
chela and pujdra divide the cash offerings, reserving those in kind for the 
Siddh. 

The deified hero of the Mvmdli'kh cult is doubtless the valiant The ouit of • 
Rajput champion, Gugga Chauhan,*^^ who lived at Garh Bandera, Mandifkh. 
near Bindraban, in the time of Prithvi Raj, the last Hindu King of 

<1) ride Arch. Survey Report, vol. xiv, pp, 81 — 84 and xvii, p. 169. JAya Chandra, the laat 
Baja of Kananj, was also called Mundlikh by the Ohauhan bards. He fell in battle with tha 
Makammadans, A.D. 1194, Fide also EAngta OaMtteer, p. 10% 
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CHAP. I, C. Delhi, A. D. 1170 — 93. Gngga is said to have fought many battles 
Population, with the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was severed from 
his body ; hence the name MundUhh, from tminda head, and Ukh a 
ManSikh.*^ ° line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head and 
by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment 
of music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their 
audiences are often moved to tears, Mundlikh’s death is supposed to 
have taken place on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in 
Bhadon, and from that date for eight days his slirdda, called 
Ouggnaih^ is yearly ohseiwed at his shrines. He is represented by 
a stone figure of a man on horseback, accompanied by similar 
figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, his Wazir, Kailu and 
others, fi'he rites of worship are much the same as at Devi 
temples. 

Mundbkh has a mandar at Garh in 'pargana Tisd, another at Palewar 
in Sahu, and Gugga Mundbkh Siddlia has one at ShAlu in Himgari. The 
temples are of wood and stone. 

The images are of stone, hut vary in size and number, that at Garh 
being about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols mounted 
on horseback, while at ShAlu, Gngga Mundbkh is represented by the statue 
of a boy of twelve. There are no incumbents at Garh, but at Palewar the 
chela and pujaru are weavers, in whose families the offices are hereditary. 
Gugga’s chela and pujdra are ChamArs, and their offices are also hereditary. 
The Mundbkh of Garh goes on tour for eight days after the Janam Ashtami 
in BliAdon. He of Palewar goes on tour for three days after, and Gugga’s 
chain and umbrella (chhatar) are paraded through the villages for the eight 
days after the Janam Ashtami. 


Nag and Devi The !\ ag aud Devf cults are the oldest in the hills and may be 
cults, regarded as, in part at least, of aboriginal origin. They are every 
where predominant among the villagers and have a much stronger 
hold on their minds than the later symbols of Hinduism. In times 
of sickness in their families or disease among their cattle and flocks, 
it is to the village shrines they resort in the hope of obtaining 
rehef. These hill godlings are legion, almost every village has its 
own special deities, and the priests are more frequently Rajputs and 
Rathis than Brahmans ; they may even be of low caste, Sacrifice 
of animals is a universal religious rite, and many traditions are 
still current pointing to the fact of human sacri&e having been 
prevalent in former times. 


The Ndg shnnes are very numerous, and there are also Nagni shrines 
but the latter are not common. The image in these shrines is usually of 
stone in human form, with the figure of a snake entwined around it and 
a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also contains figures of snakes in 
stone and iron, with a tirsul or trident, a lamp, an incense holder, a gurj or 
weapon hke a sword, and finally the iron chain or sangal with which the 
chela scourges himself. This is said to he an exact copy of that shown in 
the hand of the Egyptian god Osins.^,, Springs of watir are believed to be 


U) The Saa and the Serpent, page 98. 
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under the control of these snake godHngs, and, in some parts of the hills, to 
such a degree are springs and wells associated with snake influence in the 
minds of the people that Nflg is the name in common use for a spring of 
cool and refreshing water. A spring will usually be found in proximity 
to a Nag temple. Many of the NAga godlings are believed to have 
the power to grant rain, and in times of di-ought they are diligently pro- 
pitiated. Jdgrds or vigils are held in connection with the temples, incense is 
burnt and sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. The piydra gets the 
head and the chela the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails, and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by the offerer, and his family or friends. Money offered is equally 
divided between the pujdra and chela, also dry grain. If people belonging 
to a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it is given back 
to them after being presented to the Ndg. Ajdgrd, or vigil is always held 
at the time of a mela, which as a rule takes place once a year at each 
shrine. 

The Devia are female deities, and are believed to have po-wer to 
inflict and remove disease in man and beast. They are not associated 
•with springs like the Nags. It is common to find a Nag and a 
Devi temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed to 
both. Some of them, like the N%s, have the power to grant rain. 

The worship is similar to that at Nag temples and the offerings 
are disposed of in the same manner. 

The image is usually of stone in human form, but snake figures are 
not as a rule present. The temple furnishings are similar to those of Nag 
temples. In front of the Devi temples may usually be seen the figure of 
a tiger in atone : this is the vdhan or vehicle of the goddess. The most 
famous Devi temples are the following : — Lakshana Devi at Brahmaur ; 
Shakti Devi at ChhatrAri j Chdmunda Devi at Chambd and Devi Kothi ; 
Mindhal Devi in Pdngi ; and Mirkula Devi in Ldhul. 

The opinion has recently been advanced by Brigade Surgeon 
Oldham that the Naga and Devi cults had their origin in a form of 
hero and ancestor worship ; and that the so-called snake gods and 
Devis are the deified rulers of the people whose racial emblem was 
the hooded snake. Dr. Oldham brings forward a large amount of 
evidence of a varied and interesting character, in support of his 
view. 

That many of the godlings of the hills are really deified an- 
cestors and heroes of ancient time, seems hardly open to doubt. 
The Birs, Raja Mundlikh and other deities are believed by the 
people themselves to be of this, character.^^^ 

Dr. Vogel holds a different opinion regarding the nature of 
snake worship. He says : — 

“The numerous legends relating to the N^gas which aro either 
found in Brahmanic and Buddhist literature or are still current in the 
valleys of the HimdJaya, can, in my opinion, only lead to one conclusion 
regarding the true nature of so-called serpent worship. The NAgas are 
water spirits, and in worshipping them the alternately beneficial and 
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U) The Son and the Serpent, b; Brigade Surgeon C. F. Oldham. 
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CHAP- I, C. destructive power of the water is propitiated. That this water-worship 
. became so prevalent among the agricultural population of India cannot 
Population, ^ matter of surprise. It goes back undoubtedly to a very remote age 
Nig and Devi as appears from its irequent mention in ancient literature. That now-a- 
oolt». Jays it is chiefly found in the hills, is an instance of an ancient cult having 

been preserved in the highlands, which in the plains has been swept away 
by more advanced forms of religion. But in ancient times it was certainly 
not restricted to the hills. We thus understand why Buddhist authors 
and sculptors were equally anxious to represent the Naga kings as converts 
and worshippers of the Buddha. It shows that in the early days of 
Buddhism the Ndgas themselves had numerous devotees all over India.” 

The Nag and Devi temples are all erected on mucli the same 
plan, and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a 
village. Such trees around a temple may not be cut down and are 
regarded as the property of the deity residing in their midst. 
Sometimes a temple may be erected within the interior of a forest or 
in some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 

The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone. 

The building itself may be entirely of wood, or of the wood and stone style 
of architecture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a central 
ce'lla with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. The 
whole is covered in with a pentroof of wood which either slopes on two 
sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting cap or ball. 
This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood and stone 
pillars, one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate supports if 
necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with only a door- 
way opposite the door of the cella. The cella remains the same from age 
to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but tbe roof is fre- 
quently renewed as a mArk of respect to the deity within. This, however, 
is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, and in many 
cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. The wood 
work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a grotesque 
character, while hanging around are the horns of animals which have been 
offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the doorway, and sometimes 
a pole in front, called dhujS^^ The image is inside the cella. The temples 
have probably remained much the same in shape and structure since the 
earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a small cella only of the 
simplest kind, with no verandah — often too the image may be seen resting 
in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its character except / 
the red paint, and oily appearance from the ghi with which it is besmeared. 

The rites of worship are similar at both N% and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense is 
burned, and circumambulation of tbe cella within the verandah is'perform- 
ed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the sounding of the 
conch shell, accompanied by the beating fi drums. A mela is usually held 
once a year at each temple, when a great concourse of people takes place on 
the green near the shrine ^ and all are seated in prescribed order according to 
ancient custom— a special place being reserved for the officials of the vargana 
in which the temple is situated. Music and dancing, and often drinking, play 
an important part at these melas. Each temple has a fujara or priest, who 
/maj ^ caste, and a chela, who is usually a low caste man. The god 

^ or goddess is supposed to speak through the chela, who is believed to become 
inspired by the deity. Seated at the door of the temple he inhales the fumes 
of burning cedar wood from a ves sel held before him, while he is fanned by 
(i) This is probably meant to represent the standard of the god'.' — — * 
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a man standing near. The drams are beaten farionsly — soon he begins to 
quiver and tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire ])ody shares 
in the incessant motion, this being the recognized sign of the god having 
entered into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy he springs to 
his feet and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal or 
the tirsul which he holds in his hand, sometimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets louder and wilder, and 
others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chela in their midst. A 
goat is then brought forward and presented to the god — and water is 
thrown upon it and put into its ear to make it tremble — this being the sign 
that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head is struck off and 
presented to the god, and in some cases the chela drinks the warm blood as it 
flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more wildly than 
ever till at last the chela calls out that the god has coma — all are then silent 
and questions are asked by the people and answered by the chela, as the 
mouthpiece of the god. Having done his part the chela sinks on the 
ground exhausted, and is brought round by fanning and sprinkling water 
on his face and chest. The people then disperse to their homes. 

The temples may be visited in times of drought and famine, or pestilence 
in man or beast, also by individuals on account of any special circum- 
stances such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. These are 
called jdtra, and on the way to the temple round marks are made with rice- 
water on the stones by the way side, probably to indicate that the pilgrim, 
age has been performed. Only special Nags have the reputation of being 
able to give rain, and in time of drought those shrines are much frequented, 
the same procedure being adopted as that already described. Sheep and 
goats are freely offered at such times. If rain falls too abundantly the 
Nag shrine is again resorted to with offerings, to constrain the god to 
stay his hand. 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having been frequent at Nclg and Devi temples in former times. 
In PAngi and other parts of the Chandra- Bhdga Valley a singular custom 
obtains in connection with N^g worship. For a fixed time every year in 
the month of Sdwan, and sometimes for the whole of that month, all the 
milk of the village is devoted to the local Nag and is then said to be 
stiehcha. The viQagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink 
it, and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the 
period. The milk is churned as usual, and ghi is made from it, the butter- 
milk being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the 
month. Every few days an offering of milk and sweet bread is made^ to 
the NAg, some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with 
ghi. A final feast is held at the end of the month. In PAngi only 15 day 
are observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 

Generally speaking, the foundation of the Nag and Devi 
temples is ascribed to the era of Raja MushaVarma, A.D. 820 40, 
but most of them probably are of much older date. Three temples, 
two of Mahal Nagj and one of Jamun Nag at Bani, are said to 
have been built in the time of Eana Beddha 

Further the pujdras and chelas are most commonly RAthis by caste 
but, in a good many cases, only the pujdra is a Rathi, the chela being a 
BAIi, as in the temples of KAlu NAg and Mauovar NAg at BhArAram, 
Mahal NAg at BAthfila, NandyAsar NAg at PuddhrA, Tarewan NAgat 
Lankb, Him NAg at BhstrAwin, Mahal NAg at Balri and Bairo, Muthal NAg 

(i) A famous BAnA of the olden time who lived in Bamota pargana— date unknown, 
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CHAl'. I, C. ai- Gruleraj Nandala "NAg at Sirha, Sn^na NAg at Bharoga, Khnl Nfig at 
Popal^on Parha Ndg at Singaki Bani and Oharas N^g at Tikri. 

Prieats and some cases the fujdra is a Hdli, e.g., at the temples of Bhndba 

cheias. Ndg at Lamhota, Parhhut N^g at Andwds, Sri Nag Stnlji at Sudlaj, 
Thainang Ndg at Gung Efts/Kalan Nag at Khalandar. At Sri Potir Nttg’s 
temple at Bhinan the pwjdra and chela are both Kolis; at Kalan Ndg’s 
temple at Chilli they are both Bhachhra Gaddis: at Handol Nag’s temple 
at Chaiidrola both are Baltan Gaddis : at Sagta N^g’s at Bani Sagwari 
both are Sapahi Gaddis. 

Brahmans are incumbents of the following temples: — Mahal Nig* a at 
Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha got, with Hdli cheias) : Thainang NSg’s at 
Birog and ilahr N^g’s at Manglana (of the Kalian got also cheias) : Mahal 
Ndg’s at Jamohhr (of the Kalian got with Hhli cheias) : at Thainang Nag’s 
temple at Kharont (of the Katan Phi got with Ehthi cheias) : at Thainang 
Khg’s temple at Bahnota (of the Kalihn got, also cheias) : at Ham Nhg’s at 
Talhhna (of the Khssab got, also chclas) : at Ndg Belodar’s and Mahal Nhg’s 
at Jangal Bani (of the Kalidn got, also cheias) : at Sindhu Nhg’s at Snndhhr 
(Gnur Brahmans, also chclas) : at Bajog Ndg’s at Sirba (Gaur Brahmans, 
also cheias) : at Balodar’s at Baldruni the pujara is a Kandn Brahman ; 
at Mahal Nag’s at Talai he is a Tharatu Brahman : at Karangar Nhg’s 
in Hanaur lie is a Lecha Brahman, with a Eathi cheias : at Sudhun Nhg’s in 
Suri a Kalidn, also with a Kathi chela : at Sar Ndg’s in Sarsara he is a 
Kdssab : at Janiun Nag’s at Bari Jamuhdr ho is a Kalidn with a Edthi 
chela : and at Eah Nag’s temple in Eah he is a Kdssab with a HdH chela. 

In Pdngi Brahman piijdrds officiate at the shrines of Mindbal Devi at 
• Mindhal; Kantu Ndg at Ee ; and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipnr : 
Ednds are the pujdrds at Kildr and Sdlbi ; and Edthis with Hdli cheias at all 
the other shrines. 

Legends. The following are some of the legends associated with special 

Nags and Devis, in different parts of the State : — 

Bdsak Ndg was brought from Bhadrawdh 100 years ago, because 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State. Bdsan Ndg and 
Nngni were also brought from Bhadrawdh on a similar occasion, and Digghu 
Nag from Pdngi. 

Indru Nag derives his name from Indra. Tradition says that a Ednd 
from Suket came to Kanyara in Kdngra, thence to Kordsi, and thence to 
Sdmra, the Ndg and his p^ijdra accompan^ng the Eand. The Nag’s disciple, 
Dhanda, was drowned in Dd,lndg, and his idol was also cracked in its temple. 
In one of its hands it holds a trident ; in the other a chain, with which the 
cheias beat themselves. 

Kalihdr Ndg, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British-Ldhul. Fifteen or sixteen generations ago cattle disease was 
p revalent at Kugti, and the people of that village vowed to hold a fair, if it 
‘^’"’^^bated. Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode cm the 
horns of a ram from Ldhul, and stopped at Dughi two miles from the 
present temple. Eemaining there for three generations, he went to Darun 
at the source of a stream, a cold place difficult of access ; so the people 
petitoned his chela to remove lower down, and the Nag, through his chela, 
told them to cast a bhdn«C> from that place, and to build a new temple at 


(1) A muiical instrument like u plate of metal, which is struck with a stick. 
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the spot where it stopped. By digging the foondations, they found a three- CHAP. I, C- 
headra image of stone, and on removing it a stream gushed forth. This was p 
many generations ago. This image is in the Padam^san. attitude E4j^ ® 

Sri Singh presented a second image of eight metals (ashtdhdi), which stands Legends, 
upright, holding a lathi or pole in its right hand. Its head is covered with 
figures of serpents, and it wears a necklace of chaklas with ajaneo and toragi 
or waistbelt and pazab (loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed 
from Magh Ist to Bai&akh 1st. At other times worship is performed every 
Sunday, but only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 

Brahmani Devi’s history is this. A Brahmani had a son, who had a 
pet chakor (partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The boy died of 
grief, and his mother became sati, burning herself with her son and the 
partridge, and began to afflict the people, so they built her a temple. 

Devi ChAmnnda of Gawari revealed herself in a dream tn Sri 

Singh, and ordered him to remove her from Prithvijor to this place. The 
temple at Sri was built by E^jd Uggar Singh who vowed to make it, if it 
ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had gone to bathe at 
Mani Mahesh. 

Devi Chhatrtlhari or Adshakti, “original power ” has a curious legend. 

A land-owner suspected his cowherd of milking his cow in the forest, so he 
kept watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot under a tree. 

The goddess then appeard to him in a dream, and begged him to bring 
her to light. Searching at the spot the man found a stone pindi or image, 
which he was taking to his home, when it stopped at a certain spot, and 
there its temple was built^^h E£]A Bala Bhadra (A.D. 1589 — 1641) granted 
it 36 lahris of land whence the devi was called Chhatr4hari, 

The legend of Det Nag at Kilar is that he was originally located in 
LAhnI, and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen on the 
only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her misfortime 
when a Gaddi passed by and, hearing the tale of woe, offered to take her son’s 
place. He, however, stipulated that t he NAg should be allowed to devour him, 
and on his presenting several parts of his body in succession without any result 
he got angry and throw the Nag into the ChandrabhagA. It got out of the 
river at KilAr and being found by a cowherd was carried up to the site of 
the present temple, when it fell from his back with the face on the ground. 

A shrine was erected and the image set up with its face looking inwards : 
and a clump of cedar trees at once grew up around the shrine. 

The legend associated with Mindhal Devi is as follows ; — The spot 
where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, consisting of an 
upper and a lower storey, as is usual in PAngi, belonging to a widow with 
seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was cooking in the upper 
storey a black stone appeared in the chula causing her much annoyance. 

She tried to beat it down but in vain. At last she was seized with a trembl- 
ing, and thus knew that the stone was a devi. Eushing outside she called 
to her sons, who were ploughing in a field with two oxen to a plough, that 
a devi had appeared in the house. They made light of the matter and asked 
tauntingly if the devi would enable them to plough with one ox, or give them 
a sdsan. Immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stone, she in 
the house, and they in the field. From that time only one ox to a plough has 
been used in ploughing at Mindhal and the place has been a sdsan giaui for 
many centnries.^^^ ^ 

(1) Sitting orosB-legged in the attitude of devotion, like representations of Buddha, 

(S) This temple was erected in the reign of Baja Mera Varma, (A. D. 680 — 700). 

(3) The people believe that if two oxen are used one of them will die. 
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CHAP. I, C. The Muhammadans in the State are mostly Sunnis and 
Poviii^oix found only in the Chamba and Oburah wizdrats. Most of 
those in the capital are Kashmiris. They are by no means 
jjjg observance of the rites of their religion, and 
many Hindu cussoms and superstitions are common among them. 
The worship of Pirs is a leading feature of their religious life, 
and there are two zidrats in the vicinity of the town ; that of Shah 
Madar on the hill behind Chamba ; and of Shah Jamal at Bajpur. 
The former is ancient and probably identical with the Midn Bibf 
cult of which a full account will be found in the Gazetteer of the 
Hoshyarpur District. Shah Jamal is said to have come to Chamba 
in the reign of Raja Charat Singh, A, D. 1808 — 44, and is believed 
to have checked the ravages of cattle disease, then raging in the 
State, by giving his own life. The Muhammadans also venerate 
Lakhdata, whose shrine is at Jalakhri, near the town. 

These shrines are visited by Hindus as well as Muhammadans, 
and money and other offerings are presented which are the 
perquisite of the Mujawar. Among Muhammadans it is customary 
to visit these shrines on the occasion of the jattu, or cutting of 
the first hair in children. The only mosque in the State is in the 
town of Chamba. 

Benevolent Beoevolent and malevolent spirits are regarded as spiritual 
ISft Barite.”' aod invisible beings unless when for some special reason they 
assume bodily form. They have no shrines or visible symbols, but 
to each group a special locality or habitat is assigned by popular 
superstition, where they may be propitiated. The customary rites 
are much the same as at Nag and Devi temples. Some of them, 
e.g., the birs, are believed to be the disembodied spirits of ancient 
heroes and champions, who have the power to resume bodily form 
at pleasure ; others are the ghosts of the dead which must be 
propitiated to avert calamity. The following are some of them ; — 

Spirit of the Khetr-fdl is the god of the soil, and is propitiated to secure a 

Boi). bountiful harvest. This is done before beginning to plough, and especially 

before breaking up new ground that has never been under cultivation, or 
that has long lain fallow. A sheep or a goat may be offered or inceose is 
burnt. 

Great importance is attached to this offering in breaking up new ground. 
A stone is set up in a corner of the field as the symbol of the god of the soil, 
and on it the sheep or goat is sacrificed after having been taken all round 
the field. The head is buried in the ground, the rest of the sacrifice being 
taken home and consumed by the family. Until this sacrifice is made the 
ground is looked upon as lifeless, and devoid of fertilizing power. A 
similar custom is observed before beginning to reap the harvest. A sheep 
or goat may be offered, but this is not done every year in the case of ground 
under cultivation, either at seed time or harvest. Usually the offering 
consists of sweet bread and incense along with the first fruits of the 
crop. ^ Before beginning to build a house it is considered imperative to 
propitiate the earth-god with a sacrifice. Sometimes the offering is made 
after the house is finished, and the blood of the slain animal is then 
sprinkled on the door frames. Traditions are still current which leave 
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no doabii of the fact of human sacrifice havinpr been common in former 
times in building a fort or palace. The victim was buried beneath the 
foundations to ensure the stability of the walls. 

The tutelary gods presiding over each clan and family are also 
reverenced. Thus in the case of the Gaddis the clan-god is Shiva, and for 
this reason Gadderan is often called Shivbhumi or Shiva’s land. Raghu- 
bir is the clan-god of the Rajputs^*^. The tutelary goddess of the family is 
called Iculaj, thus the family goddess of the Chamba Ed,j4s is Champavati, 
whose legend will be found at page 74 of the History. Ancestor worship 
is exceedingly common throughout the State, and is found in special forms 
analogous to those of the aboriginal races. In aw/ar-worship, or the propi- 
tiation of the ghost of a man who has died sonless, there is a survival of 
the ancient belief in the harmful influence of the ghosts of the dead. 
Other forms of ancester-worship will be hereafter referred to, bearing a 
close similarity to those of the aboriginal races. 

The spirits of the mountaiji are all dread realities to the hillman* 
In his disordered fancy every peak and pass is the abode of demons called 
mkshasa or R4kas, who control the winds and the storms. When the 
tempest rages on the mountain summit he believes the Bakas are contending 
with one another, the falling rock and the avalanche are the weapons of 
their wrath. In ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all 
noise till they reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the 
spirit of the mountain, and bring destruction on themselves ; and no Gaddi 
would think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for his flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity. 

Many of the forest trees are believed to be the abode of evil spirits. 
The Banhirs — deified heroes or champions of the olden times — are said to live 
in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, hainth, simhal and walnut trees. They 
also frequent precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads, and are propitiited on 
special occasions at these various spots. They are credited with the power] 
to cause sickness especially in women ; and soa s of them, as for example/ 
Kala Bir and Narsingb, are said to have amoixuia-piitfliyiCes''atTd-fro visi^ 

in th" n£. ^rhnii' hiinhaTrdsT If the husban?~rBturnS^hile 

the Bir is in humatf^form he is sure to die unless a sacrifice is offered. 
Kehlu Bir lives on the mountain slopes and when unappeased rolls land- 
slips down into the valley. The Bamsats are female spirits hving in forests 
and on high mountain slopes, and are regarded as the guardians of cattle. For 
this reason they are propitiated when the village cattle are sent in summer 
to the grazing grounds. The Banasats also preside over quarries and rock 
cuttings and must be concihated before operations are commenced. A 
goat must be slaughtered over the lime kiln before it is lit ; and an offering 
is made to the Ban&at before trees can be felled in the forest. The sports- 
man is admonished to appease the local devata with a goat if he wants to 
secure good sport, otherwise failure awaits him ; and the grain cannot be 
ground at the grdt (water-mill) without the consent of the Bandsat, 

In the same manner every river and stream is the habitat of a water 
spirit called Bir batdl who also bears the Muhammadan name of Khw4ja 
Khizrl*!. The ancient name was Varuna, but how the change of name came 
about no one can say. The Minjardn ka mela, held yearly in Chamba, is 


II) Baghnblr is the name by which Rama, the deified hero of the BAmiyan^ is wor. 
■hipped. 

(2) r»d« Punjab Ethnography, 1881 paragraph 017. 
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CHAP. 1, C. probably a survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god.^^^ A bridge 
, is regarded as likely to be unstable, . unless a sacrifice has been offered-— 
Population, opening of a kuhl or water-course requires the same kind of 

Water spirits, offering. 

The Jaljogans inhabit wells, springs and streams, and are believed to 
have the power to cast a spell over women and children, causing sickness 
and death. 

In addition to these, many other ghosts and hobgoblins, chiefiy male- 
volent, are believed to have their dwelling in the hills. Chungu is a male 
spirit under the control of a sorcerer, whose messenger he is. He drinks 
the milk of cows and also carries it, with ghi, etc., to his master. Bahro is 
a male spirit of an ugly form who causes disease and must be appeased. 
Gunga is the protector of the cattle within the village cattle shed, just as 
Bandsat is on the mountain grazing-grounds. The products of the cow 
are believed to be under the control of a special godling called Jakh, and 
every cow has its own Jakh, whose name is asked at the time of purchase, 
with a view to his requirements being properly met. 

But the list is endless, for there is hardly anything the hillmsn 
does or attempts to do which is not under the control of one or 
other of the presiding genii of the mountains, without whose 
good will and favour all his efforts will be attended with failure ; 
while the neglect of the customary offering may bring disaster 
on himself and bis family. Wlien sickness or calamity is believed 
to have been caused by any of these malevolent spirits the sick 
person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who tells them 
which spirit ought to be appeased, and acts as the medium of cure. 
This he professes to do with the help of the godling whose chela 
he happens to be. All such diseases are called opart, that is, from 
supernatural influences — as distinct from those that are sariri, or 
connected with the body. 

Tree-worship^^J is by no means distinctive in the State : indeed 
it is doubtful if any tree but the pipal is really worshipped. As 
this tree does not grow much over 3,000 feet its worship is preva- 
lent only in the lower and outer valleys. The N% and Devi 
temples are frequently found in cedar groves, and then the Cedrua 
deodara is regarded as sacred, and may not be cut down. The 
tree itself, however, is not worshipped, nor is it looked upon as 
sacred unless when in proximity to a temple. The same is true 
of other trees which are believed to be the abode of malevolent 
spirits, such as the kaintk, fig, pomegranate, etc. The tree is not 
worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the shadow of 
these trees is injurious. 

Witchcraft. Sorcery and witchcraft are also very commonly believed in, 
though not to the same extent as in former times. Various 
kinds of disease are attributed to this cause, and witches are 
credited with the power to produce these diseases in others^ 

(1) Vide Festivals. 

( 2 ) Even in the case of the ^pal it is probably not the tree itself that is worshipped 

but the spirits believed to reside in it. These are Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva in the trnnh 
the dmita* in the roots, and the Bishie in the branches and ieaves. * 


Tree-worship. 
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either directly by their own incantations, or indirecly through CEAP. I,C.- 
the agency of one or other o£ the malevolent spirits which Pop^tioa. 
they bring under their control. Disease among cattle is also 
ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of wild animals, 
such as leopards. Formerly when suspicion of witchcraft was 
aroused the relatives of the affected person went to Court or to tlie 
Eaja and made a complaint. An order was then issued to a chela 
who had tlie reputation of being able to detect the witch in fault. 

Taking with him a gdrri (player on a one-stringed instrument) and 
a doU (drummer) he proceeded to the place. A ghara full of water 
was first set on some grain spread on the ground and on this was 
placed a lighted lamp. Ropes were also made ready and laid beside 
the hurnbh, as the ghara was called. While the miisicians played, 
the chela worked himself into a state of afflatus, and addressing 
the people standing around he asked if they desired the witch to be 
caught, warning them that it might be a near relative of their 
own. They rephed in the affirmative. Tiiis went on for three 
days. On the third day, standing beside the kumbh, tho chela called 
out the name of the witch and ordered the attendants to go and 
seize her, and picking up the ropes they at once ran off to execute 
his orders and she was seized and bound. In olden times witches 
were subjected to cruel treatment to extort a confession of guilt. 

One of the methods was the same as that customary in some 
countries of Europe in former times. The witch was dipped in 
a pool of water, the belief being that if guilty, she would rise to 
the surface, and would sink if innocent. Guilt having been proved, 
the accused was banished to a distance, and sometimes her nose 
was cut off. For his services the chela received a fee of Rs. 12, 
part of which went to the State, Ghelas are also believed to have 
the power to exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted 
inhale the smoke of certain herbs. 


Though the belief in witchcraft still survives, the detection 
of witches and all the cruel practice, s associated with it are now 
illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

The following are some of the superstitions current among superstitions 
the people. 


When a 
good or bad 
or 


child is born, a Brahman is consnited to ascertain its 
fortune, and if he sajs it has been born in a gandh mul 
‘ unlucky origin ' the child is sometimes given away by its parents, 
under the idea that its presence will bring calamity upon them. If 
a child’s upper front teeth appear first, it is a bad omen, and to avert 
the malign influence, the mothei’’s parents must present something, e.g., 
a silver tooth, to the child. When starting on a journey if a Brahman 
or Dumna is met, or any one bearing an empty ghara or hilta, the omen 
is unfavourable, and the traveller turns back. If a child is met or a person 
bearing a full ghara the omen is favourable. For a journey or any work 
of importance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the sat or lucky 
moment, and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time 
fixed, his walking-stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalout to his departure. 


Good and 
bad fortune. 
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CEAP. I, C. The months of Chet, Pao and Magh are regarded as unlucky, and are 
"T^ called hale mahine or black months. The people like to hear the name 
Population. q£ Qjjgt gpg^ from the lips of Dumnas ; and the name of Magh is best 
UniQoky heard from a class of Brahmans called B^sb^re, who come during that 
monthg, days month from the plains to sing and beg. 

And ii&ni60« • p • ’ i.i_ 

An infant should not be taken outside for the first time in these 

months, this being unlucky. If a cow has a calf in Bhddon, both it and 
the calf must be given away to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday are unlucky days for celebrating a marriage ; if a marriage takes 
place on Sunday, the couple will not agree with one another ; if on 
Tuesday, the husband will soon die ; if on Saturday, there will be much 
sickness in the family. 

A woman must noi wash her head on a Friday, or her brother will 
become sick. This is called gdl lagdi. Cowdung should not be offered 
to any one on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its milk will dry 
Up. On Wednesdays and birthdays nothing should be given away unless 
in the form of dan, otherwise good luck will cease. A journey should 
not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday ; but Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose, especially Wednesday. 
Sunday is good for entering on anything requiring haste. 

Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the head 
on Saturday. On that day a little oil — enough to see one’s face in — is 
put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. Some 
diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the planet Saturn, 
and to remove them hicheri (a mixture of ddl and rice with spices) is 
cooked and passed round the sick person’s head and then given away j the 
idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the person who eats the 
hicheri. 

Again, a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her hus- 
band will become sick. There are five days in each month, called panjak, 
which are unlucky, and on them no work should be done. If work is in 
progress a holiday should be given, and no new work should be commenced 
on any of these days, or it will be attended with loss. If any one dies on 
one of the days of panjah cloth dolls, corresponding in number to the days 
still remaining, are made up and laid alongside the corpse and burnt with 
it, otherwise more members of the family will die. This custom is called 
panjah shdnti. If a buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, and the 
calf must be given away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended 
with misfortune in the maniage state in after-life. There is also a special 
day in each year, called gurbdr, usually a birthday, on which no work 
must be done ; the special day is indicated by a Pandit. 

In Chamba the names of certain places are reg&rdedms unlucky, and 
must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Nnrpur, Basohli and 
Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the frequent 
wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to Nnrpur 
the phrase “ sapparudla shahr” or ‘the rocky town ’ is used ; while Basohli 
and Jammu are spoken of as the “ parla mulh," that is ‘ the country across 
the Rdvi.’ 

Erit spirits The belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the imagination 
»nd the evil of the people. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a special liking for 
•ye. fair complexioned children, and a black mark is put on the child’s forehead 

to keep them away, and also to protect from the power of the evil eye. The 
underlying idea seems to be that these malign influences affect beauty 
more readily thao uglinets; charms are also in general use to keep way 
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hhuts or evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards’ and 
bears’ claws, and the teeth of pigs ; under the belief that as they belong 
to fierce animals they have the power to frighten away anything harmful. 
A cowrie, a shell or the bone of a crab is also regarded as having the 
same virtue. For the same reason brass anklets, called reharu, are put on 
children. A person dying sonless is believed to become a Ihut or autar= 
dputra (sonless), and becomes a trouble to some of his living relatives, 
nnless duly appeased. For this purpose a jantra is worn by adults, con- 
sisting of a small case of silver or copper containing a scroll supplied by 
a Brahman. An autar necklet made of silver with a human figure cut on 
it is also commonly worn. Another form is the ndd, of silver or copper 
and shaped like an hour-glass. An autar must also be propitiated with 
the sacrifice of a goat, and the dead person’s clothes are worn for a time 
by a member of the family — a soapnut kernel is also worn hanging from a 
string round the neck. Iron about the person is believed to afford protection 
from evil spirits. If outside her house a woman should be careful not to 
bathe quite naked, as she is more liable to come under the shadow of an 
evil spirit. A child, whose jattu or first hair has not been cut, must not be 
taken to a mela, as the fairies who frequent such places may exert an evil 
influence. A piece of common thread netting hung above the doorway 
is believed to keep out evil spirits, during labour and in times of sickness. 

Good and bad omens are much regarded. If a chakor (partridge) cackles 
on the roof of a house, it forebodes the death of a member of the family. An 
ovl settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends calamity or misfor- 
tune. A chil or kite in similar circumstances is also a bird of evil omen. 
There are also bad omens in connection with cattle. If a cow lies down 
while being milked, or blood comes from the teats, the omen is bad and the 
animal must be sent away. A poisonous snake entering a house portends 
good, and the NAg is regarded as specially auspicious. If killed in the house 
a snake must be removed by the window and not by the door, or a member 
of the family will die. If a cock crows in the evening it is killed at once, 
lest it should crow thrice, portending the death of a member of the family. 
Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse’s forehead, called tdra, 
is unlucky for the purchaser of the animal. Hair growing the wrong 
way on the neck of a horse, called putha bdl, is a bad omen, also a tuft of 
hair anywhere on the animal. White hair near the hoofs, and also on 
the forehead, called panjkalydni is considered suspicious. 

At the maize harvest four or five cobs on one stalk are regarded as 
a bad omen. If a snake crawls past a heap of grain, the grain most be 
gifen away. An injury to any one at the burning ghat is ominous, 
and an offering must be made to avert calamity. An adult sneezing at thfc. 
commencement of any work or when starting on a journey is ominous, 
but good in the case of a young girl. The sight of a centipede means 
that some one is speaking evil of the person who sees it. A sudden 
tremor of one part of the body points to impending disease, and the side 
is touched with a shoe to counteract this evil infiuence. Itching of the 
palm of the right band indicates coming wealth ; and of the sole of the 
foot that a journey is near. Ringing in the right ear means pleasant news 
in prospect, and bad news if the ringing is in the left. If hiccup is slight 
some relative is thinking of you ; if troublesome, some one is applying 
abusive epithets to you. If the eyelid quivers grief is near. A spider 
on the body means good clothing or a friend in prospect. 

If a person dreams in the early morning the dream will come true. If 
in a dream a dead relative appears and mentions a date on which the person 
dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat this evil ipfluence, 
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A chela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, and he and the friends 
try in many ways to divert the man’s attention till the critical time is past. 
The omen is inauspicious if in a dream copper or iron is given 0 the 
person dreaming. A dog comiog towards the person to bite him is also 
ominous, and is called grah. An elephent in a dream means that Ganesh 
is angry and must be appeased. If a little child appears saying pleasant 
things Kali is benignant, but if something unpleasant is said. Kali needs to 
be appeased. If a boy appear.s, Mahadev is signified. A snake coming 
towards the dreamer to bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to 
leave the house the person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen 
dying he or she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some 
coming diSiculty. 

In sickness a sacrifice is often made for the sick person, in the belief 
that a life being given the life of the sick man will be preserved. When 
any one dies nails are driven into the ground near the corpse and its hands 
and f 3 et are tied to them with a cord, in the belief that this prevents the 
body from lengthening and becoming a hhut or evil spirit. Sometimes a 
thorn is put at the place of cremation to prevent tlie spirit of the deceas- 
ed from returning and ti-oubling the living. The people believe that the 
spirit does return to its abode on the lOtli or IStli day after death, and 
any unusual noise is taken as indicating its presence. If a child dies the 
mother is made to bathe over its grave, by having water poured over her 
through a sieve and this procedure is believed to secure offspring. The 
water used must bo from a well or stream the name of which is of the 
masculine gender. 

If a woman’s children die after birth she is made to beg atta or flour 
from seven different houses. When the ne.xt child is born this atta is 
baked into a large cake, put on the tawa (gridiron), and cooked. A line is 
then cut with a knife all round and the central piece is lifted away leaving 
only a circular rim. Through this hole the newly bom infant is passed 
seven times to ensure its living. Sometimes for the same reason a newly 
born child is passed seven times through the chula or fireplace. Another 
custom with the same object is to pierce the child’s nostril immediately 
after birth and insert an iron nose ring. Sometimes in such circumstances 
an infant is given away to some poor person, and after a time taken back 
again, tbe idea Seemingly being that this breaks the continuity of the bad 
luck. Another curious recipe tor the same purpose is as follows : — Take 
the bark of seven trees, and water from seven springs, of which the names 
are all of the masculine gender. Boil the bark in the water, and after dark 
let the liquid be poured over the woman at a cross-road. She then 
changes her clothes and gives away the suit she wore at the time of the 
ceremony, the idea being that the e\'il influence goes with the garments. 

A curious custom prevails in two places in the State, one in the Tariod 
pargana and the other in Hubar. When a woman, owing to some evil 
influence, called parchdva, has no children or her children die, she goes to 
one or other of these places, and after performing some ceremonies she 
thrice creeps through a hole in a stone, artificially made and just large 
enough to admit of the passage of an adult, and then bathes, leaving 
one garment at the spot. This is believed to free her from the evil 
influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for doing this and Bbddon 
and MAgh are the best months. At HubAr the bathing is done beside 
a Muliamraadan nau gaza (nine yards long) grave. 

Ancestor- worship is very common in the hills, the leading idea 
seeming to be that the dead acquire pun or merit from the pious 
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act of the living, and are thereby enabled to rejoin their ancestors. 
The most common form wbioh this worship takes is the erection of 
a stone or a wooden board, called pitr, in a small hut beside a spring, 
on which is cut a rough effigy of the deceased. 'This is accom- 
panied by certain religious rites and a feast to the friends. Some- 
times the board has a hole in it with a spout for the water and is 
then set up in the course of a stream. Other forms are the erection 
of a seat by the wayside for travellers to rest on, which may be of 
wood or stone; or a wooden enclosure in the village for the village 
sages, bearing in each case a roughly cut effigy of the deceased. 
One of the most common forms, especially in the Ohandrabhaga 
Valley, is the erection of a monolith slab, called dhaji, in some spot 
near a village, with a rough figure of the deceased cut on it and a 
circular stone fijsed on the top. Many of these stones may often 
be seen near a village, and correspond to the grave-stones in 
our cemeteries Similar stone monuments seem to have been 
common among the aborigines, and are still found all through the 
Himalaya and also in Southern India. 'I'hese memorial slabs are 
sometimes neatly carved, but ns a rule they are very crude and 
rough."^ Their erection is accompanied by religious rites and 
feasting on a great scale, involving much expense, and these rites 
are repeated from time to time. 

Another form which ancestor-worship often takes is to make 
a bridge over a stream in the name of a deceased person, or 
a road where there was none before ; or to improve an existing 
but dangerous road, often by cutting steps in the rock. In each 
case the rough outhne of a foot or of two feet is carved near the 
spot to indicate that the work was a memorial act. 

But the most interesting and striking form which ancestor- 
worship assumed in these mountains in former times was the 
erection of a panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this con- 
sisted of a slab with a rough figure of the deceased carved on it, 
and a hole in the lower part, with a spout, through which the 
water flowed. This was set on its edge at a spring or in the line 
of a stream. Sometimes the slab was of large size and covered 
with artistic and beautifully executed carvings, either purely 
ornamental or representing scenes in Hindu mythology. These 
slabs may still be seen both in the Ravi and Chinab Valleys, 
occasionally in situ, but more frequently prostrate or half-buried 
in the ground. Some of them show long inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
usually containing the name of the person by whom the stone was 
erected, and other details of interec+s Tor a full account of the 
principal inscriptions and the slabs on which they are engraved 
reference may be made to pages 52 — 55, and also to the AvHquities 
of Ghamba, Vol. I.**^ 

(1) Vide Vedio India, p. 289, also Hooper’s Himalayan Journals, Vol, ii, p. 276, and Thur- 
ston’s Ethnograpio Notes pp. 150—164. 

( 2 ) Many of these inscribed slabs and other archaeolog.aal remains may be seen in the 
Bhori Singh Museum at Clmmba. 
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Though now lying disused and neglected many of these 
slabs originally formed a part of elaborately finished water foun- 
tains of which the finest specimens are to be seen in Pangi, and 
the Ohenab Valley, as low down as Kashtwar. The smaller ones 
are called panihdr and the larger ones, nahun. Many of them 
are remarkable for the gi'eat size of the stones and the massive 
appearance of the structure. They are found as a rule near a 
natural spring, or a stream from which a supply of water was 
directed to maintain a continuous flow from the water spouts. 
The nahuns are usually square or oblong in shape, closed in at 
the sides and back, but open in front. The roof is formed of two 
massive stone beams, reaching from side to side in front and 
behind, and over these flat slabs are laid, diagonally overlapping 
one another. The larger slabs are as much as 20 feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet thick : in the smaller nahuns they range 
from six to twelve feet in length. The stone spouts are in the 
back wall and may be as many as ten in number. The most 
massive nahuns are found in the Bhutna Nala in Padar but they 
have no inscriptions. The handling of such immense blocks of 
stone must have been a work of great difficulty. They had first 
to be quarried and dressed, and then dragged to the site of the 
fountain, which may have been some considerable distance away, 
and the drag-holes may still be seen in the ends of the stone. 
As many as 100 men were sometimes required for this purpose, 
and occasionally even the women had to be requisitioned. The 
erection of a panihdr or nahun was regarded as an important and 
auspicious occasion and was accompanied by certain religious rites ; 
all who assisted being entertained at the expense of the builder. 
In most cases, as appears from the inscriptions, they were the 
work of the Ranas or of wealthy zaminddrs. Some are still in a 
fair state of preservation, but most of them are now in ruins. 


The aborigines of the Western HamMaya probably belonged 
to both the Kolarian and Dravidiaii races, and their religion was 
a form of demonolatry and nature-worship from which have come 
many of the beliefs and practices prevalent in the hills at the 
present time.<^> The most essential feature of that religion was the 
worship of the earth in the form of both god and goddess as the 
giver and maintainer of life ; and the adoration of the snake as the 
earth god’s special emblem. The snake was also believed to have 
power over tbe wmd and the rain.® They also worshipped Ihe 
spirits and demons of the mountains, forests, rivers and SDrings 
and the tutelary gods presiding over the clan and Ihe famUv’ 
many of whichwere believed to live in trees near the village, where 
Kenflces were offered to them. Ancestor-worship was prevalent, 
but this was not confined to the aborigines, being sharrf by the 
Aryan races as well, l^tly there was the form in which, aLng 
the Dravidians at least, this aboriginal worship cnlminated-hnnian 


(l) Vedio India, pp. 290 — 8. 

(j) Strpent-woithip, bj G, Staniland Wake, p. 84. 
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sacrifice — offered to the earth god at seed time and harvest, or'when 
any special need arose. Snake charming and conjuring -were also 
very common among those ancient peoples. This is practically a 
summary of what has been described in the preceding pages as 
being still the predominant religion of the hills. Snake worship 
we may therefore regard as certainly of aboriginal origin, while 
the Devi cult maybe partly Aryan. The spirits of the mountain, 
forest, river and spring with ancestor-worship and many other 
forms of the aboriginal faith are still potent influences among the 
hillmen. Along with them may be classed Shivaism which, as 
Phallism associated with serpent- worship, was prevalent among 
almost all primitive peoples. It is found throughout the whole State, 
and some of the oldest temples belong to this cult. Vishnuism, 
on the other hand, though prevalent on the plains from an early 
period was not introduced into Chamba till the tenth century, and 
even at the present time' exercises little influence outside the 
capital. 

On their settlement in the hills the Aryans freely intermarried 
with the aborigines, resulting in the complete fusion of the two 
races, and the amalgamation of the two faiths. What happened 
is thus described by Mr. Orooke : — 

" This conquest of the older by the new creed followed the general lines 
of Aryan colonisation. It was by the absorption, rather than by the 
annihilation, of the local deities that Brahmanism triumphed. We hear of 
none of the persecution, none of the iconoclasm which characterised the 
Musalman inroad. A htting home was found in the Brahmanic pantheon 
for the popular village deities — the gods of fear and blood of the indigenous 
faith. Under these changed circumstances, and to meet the wants of the 
new Hindu people the Vedic theology was I’econstructed. The vague 
nature deities of the older faith were gradually, and without any suddeu 
dislocation of familiar ti’aditions, modified into the supreme triad — Brahma, 
the Creator ; Vishnu, the Preserver ; Siva, the Destroyer and Eeproducer. 
The first two were, in name at least, in the Vedas ; the last was assumed 
to represent Rudra, the Vedic storm-god. Bat the conception of Brahma 
was too abstract to suit the taste of conveits reared in the traditions of a 

coarsely animistic faith. He has fallen out of popular regard 

Vishnu by iiia successive incarnations has been made the vehicle for 
conciliating the tribal gods or totems of tribes now well within the pale of 
Hinduism. Siva as ilahadeva with his consort Kali, Devi or Durga, 
has swept op and absorbed most of the demonolatry of the indigenous 
servile races.”t^^ 

The Chamba Mission was founded in 1863 by the Eev. 
William Fergitson, a minister of the Church of Scotland ; and was 
carried on by him as an independent Mission for leu years. 
In 1864 a valuable site was granted by Raja Sri Singh for the 
headquarters of the Mission, and on this site the Mission houses 
now stand. 

In 1870, on Mr. Ferguson’s departure to Scotland on furlough, 
his place was taken by Mr. E. Downes, an officer in the Royal 
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(1) The North-Western Provinces of India by W. Croo e page 64. 
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Artillery, wlio had resigned his commission for the purpose of 
engaging in mission work. 

Mr, Ferguson returned to Chamba in 1872, but being again 
under the necessity of leaving India, the Mission was in the following 
year transferred to the Church of Scotland, and Dr. J, Hutchison 
was sent from Sialkot to take over charge. 

In 1875 tbe Mission stalf was reinforced by the arrival of 
Mr. Wellesley 0, Bailey. He was, however, transferred to the 
plains in 1879. In .1884 the charge of the Mission was assumed 
by the Eev. William Walker, who continued to hold it till 1894. 
From that year till the present time. Dr. Hutchison has again 
been in charge. 

The Mission is carried on by preaching, educational and 
medical missionary work. 

The native church had a membership of 100 in 1907, including 
children, and is presided over by its own pastor. 

A handsome church was recently erected at his own cost by 
the late Raja Sham Singh, and gifted to the Mission for the use of 
the Christian community in Chamba. 

The Mission maintains a Middle School for boys, opened in 
1876, and a Lower Primary School for boys and girls, opened in 
1864, These schools have enjoyed a grant-in-aid from the Chamba 
State since 1877, and are subject to inspection. A Primary Boys’ 
School is also maintained in Dalhousie during summer, for the 
sons of servants, shop-keepers, and others, and receives a grant-in- 
aid from the Municipality. 'I'he total attendance at these three 
Schools for 1907 was 147, 

A small dispensary was opened in Chamba in 1894, at which 
the total attendance in 1907 was 10,695, of whom 6,005 were 
new patients ; and 392 major and minor operations were performed. 
Extensive medical missionary itinerations are carried on through- 
out the State, and in the adjoining Jammu territory. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John have been 
translated into the Chambiali dialect, and printed in the Takari 
character, for which purpose a printing press was set up at 
Ludhiana in 1881. This was the first occasion, on which these 
characters had been reduced to type. A First Reading Book with 
other literature has also been prepared and pubhshed. 

Femnle Mission work is conducted in connection with the 
Women’s Association for Foreign Missions of the Church of Scnflarid 
and is in charge of lady missionaries. There are two Schools of 
the Lower Primary standard for girls, one being for high caste 
Hindus, and the other for Muhammadans. In 1907 they had an 
attendance of 65. They receive a grant-in-aid from the Chamba 
State and are subject to inspection. 
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Zanana work is also carried on in the town by the lady CHAP. I, C. 
missionaries, and one of these, being a trained nurse, has frequent pop^iJ[tion. 
opportunities of ministering to the people in their own homes, in 
times of sickness. The ladies also itinerate among the villages. 

Almost all the ordinary trades and avocations are represented 
in the capital. For masons and carpenters especially there is 
generally a great demand, and the wage rate of these two classes 
of artizans has risen considerably in recent years. They receive 
from ten annas to one rupee a day. Among them are often to be 
found men from the plains, who for one reason or another have 
settled in the hills. 

Few high class artizans are found outside the capital. In the 
rural tracts, as one would expect, the great bulk of the population 
are engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, supplemented 
by rude home industries. Most of them hold land from the State, 
and those who do not themselves own land rent it from others, 
and are then called jhumriyalu. These may be of any caste. The 
occupations of the low castes have already been referred to under 
menial castes, (vide p. 163 — 5) and they are remunerated in kind by 
the zamindars at the spring and autumn harvests. Sometimes a 
small portion of land is assigned for their support in lieu of payment 
in kind. The following are the chief forms of farm service : — 

The Halis engage in farm work, bury dead animals and act as 
tailors : the Lohars work in iron and also weave pattu — the coarse 
woollen material used by the villagers for clothing. All wood work 
is done by the Badhis or carpenters. The Chamars supply shoes, 
and the Sippis do sewing and weaving. The Bums or Dumnas 
are the basketmakers and village bards, and the Barwalas prepare 
matting and winnowing fans. The Kumhars make pottery ; 
the Dosalis provide leaf cups and plates, while the Reharas and 
Sareras supply ankle ornaments and wooden bowls. 

Another workman of some importance in the hills is the 
Batera (batta, a stone) — half mason, half carpenter, and often a man 
of high caste — by whom the village houses, shrines and other build* 
ings are erected. He too is often paid in kind, but if in cash his 
wage is less than that of the artizans in the capital. 

Almost all the women in the villages, except those belong- 
ing to good families, engage in field labour in Edition to their 
ordinary household duties ; and in Pangi the women do all the 
field work except the ploughing and sowing. Few of the women 
in the villages are able to sew, most of this work being done by 
the men. 

During the winter months many of the villagers, especially 
the Gaddis, come down to the capital, where they can earn a little 
money by coolie labour ; returning to their homes in spring. In 
summer a considerable number find employment as janpdnisy and 
in other capacities, in Dalhousie ; as coolies and sawyers in the 
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baggage for travellers. 

Village life. As most of the people of the State live in the villages, it is 
there we must look for a picture of their social life. There is 
much that is interesting about a village in the hills, though the 
insanitary surroundings detract a good deal from that interest. 
For most of the year the hill village is a scene of great activity, the 
kind of work varying with the season and also, to a certain extent 
with the wizdrat in which the village is situated. In the Bhattiyat 
ivkdrat, and also in the lower parts of the Sadr and Churah 
wizdvats under 6,000 feet, there are two harvests. In the other 
parts of the State only one harvest as a rule is possible. In the 
early spring the ground is manured and prepared for the maize 
and kodra crops, which are sown first. The rice beds are also 
got ready and the rice is transplanted in Har. The wheat and 
barley crops are reaped in Baisakh, having been sown in the late 
autumn and lain all winter under the ' snow. Massar kd ddl is 
sown with the wheat and also reaped about the same time. A 
great deal of weeding has to be done in connection with the 
maize, kodra, ddl, and rice crops, but not with the others. In 
the higher up-lands phullan and bres are sown in Sawan and grow 
quickly, being ready for cutting in Asuj or Katak. The rice, 
maize, and kodra are all out about the same time, usually in Asuj 
or later according to altitude. About the same time the farmers 
begin to prepare the ground for the spring crops, which are sown 
in the autumn, and a little later in Bhattiyat than in the other 
viizdrccts. 

As winter approaches, the farmers in the Bavi and Ohinab 
valleys begin, in Asuj, to lay in a store of fodder for their cattle, 
and of this there is an abundant supply on the higher slopes where 
no cultivation is possible. This is brought in and dried on the 
house roof and stored in sheds, or in the forks and branches of 
trees near the village. Fuel has also to be laid in for winter use, 
where the snowfall is heavy, as in the Brahmaur, Pangi and some 
parts of the Sadr and Churah icizdrats. In the Bhattiyat wizdrat 
this is unnecessary. The flour for winter consumption must also 
be ground at the water-miUs, to save the labour of doing it by 
hand, and all other necessaries are carefully provided both for man 
and beast. In Pangi, even earth for cleaning the floor is stored, 
as none can be procured in winter. 

While the men are busy with these and other duties the 
village women are not idle. In addition to their ordinary house- 
hold work, such as cooking, spinning and tending their children, 
they also herd the cattle, and some of them may be away in the 
jungle aU day on this duty. They are helped by the village boys 
and girls as soon as they are old enough. At harvest time the 
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women work in the fields, and assist in the reaping and winnowing 
of the grain, this latter work being done mostly on the saran or roof. 
In connection with the rice crop especially, a great deal of hard 
work falls to their share. When the time for transplanting 
arrives, they may be seen standing knee deep in water, day after 
day, till tbe work is done. It is an occupation, however, which 
they seem to enjoy, for they sing merrily as they toil, and 
make much fun for themselves 'by splashing the muddy water 
over each other, or any one else who goes near them. The 
weeding, too, is a work in which the village women bear a full 
share, as also the grass-cutting and hay-making, and in autumn 
they may be seen, sickle in hand, on the mountain slopes, busily 
engaged in providing fodder for the winter. In Pangi the women 
do most of the out-door work excepting only the ploughing and 
sowing. 

In some parts of the State the winter is voi’y severe. The 
people of the Bhattiyat, Sadr and Churah wizdrats are able to move 
about all the year round, unless, perhaps, for a few days at a time 
in the higher villages, but in Pangi and Lahul this is not so. There 
the winter is so rigorous that the people are to a large extent con- 
fined to their houses. After October or November the upper 
storey is too cold to live in, and they descend to the lower storey, 
which is warmer, and remain there till spxnng sets in. But even 
then there is no cessation of labour. The men ai’e kept busy 
tending the cattle, spinning yarn, and clearing the snow off the 
roof. Pattu is also woven and clothes are made for the family, 
as well as ropes and thobis (carpets) from goat’s hair, for use or 
sale in the coming summer. 

Sometimes a break in the wintry weather makes it possible 
to visit a neighbouring village, but the roads are too dangei-ous 
owing to avalanches for any one to venture far from home. They 
move about, however, within the circuit of their own village when 
the snow is hard and crisp. As spring approaches they pile earth 
on the remaining heaps of snow in the fields to clear them for 
ploughing. The women too are kept busy all winter. Their 
duties consist of ordinary in-door work, such as caring for their 
children, cooking, and bringing water, for which snow must be 
melted. Their spare time is occupied in teasing out and cleaning 
wool, and spinning it into yarn. They also prepare a good supply 
of grass shoes for the family during the coming summer. In the 
Brahmaur ickdrat similar conditions prevail, but the winter is 
milder. There, however, a general exodus takes place every autumn, 
most of the inhabitants migrating either to the lower Efivi valley 
or Kmigra, where they pass the winter, returning in the spring. 
The few who remain, by pre-arrangement, take care of the cattle, 
and are remunerated according to custom. 
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The usual divisions of time are as follows : — 


Bijiigla pahar 

Hanbanera 

Jasmasa 

Bhiag 

Kalwar 

Dopahar 

Triya pahar 

Chaatha pahar 

Sanj 

Nimosam 

Gondalka 

Ealel 

AdhiAta 


A coaple of hoars before sanriae. 
Early dawn. 

Da'vrn. 

Satirise. 

Aboat 9 or 10 A.M. 

Noon. 

About 3 p.M, 

Aboat 4 P.M. 

Sunset. 

T-wilight. 

Aimoet dark. 

After dark. 

I Midnight. 


In the capital the people, unless the veiy poor, live better 
than those in other parts of the State. Their food consists of 
milk, tea, bread, di/, vegetables, animal food and rice, with such 
dishes as palao, cuny and rice, &c. In Bhattiyat rice is exten- 
sively grown, and as a rule the people fare better than in the other 
icizdrats. The people of Churah and Brahmaur have little variety 
in their diet. Animal food i.s a luxury as also rice. Maize is 
the staple food of the farmers, and is baked into cakes and eaten 
with ddl, vegetables, milk, &c. Wheat and barley flour are also 
used, also chinai, which is cooked like rice. In Pangi and Lahnl t^e 
people eat barley, elo (rye), wheat, buckwheat, suil, chinai. Part of 
the straw is ground with the grain and eaten, also a kind of grass 
called kangash in times of scarcity. Sattu is made of parched suU, 
elo or barley. Barley, e/o, ///iwi/aH, and tres are ground into meal 
for breatl ; also wheat, of which, however, not much is used. As 
maize does not grow in the valley or only to a small extent, it 
enters little into the diet of the people. The roli is cooked in 
the usual way, sometimes with oil or ghi, and walnut oil is used 
for burning and cooking purposes. Flesh is eaten chiefly in winter, 
being too dear for common use. Sag, ddl, and potatoes are much 
used. The last were introduced into Pangi about 1878 by Mr. 
R. T. Burney, Superintendent of the State, and are now very 
extensively grown. Asa rule the people of Pang! and Lahul do 
not fare so well as those of the Bivvi valley. They drink a good 
deal in winter, the liquor being browed from the elo, a kind of rye. 


The zamindars oat three times a day. The morning meal is 
called nuhdri, that at midday dupai or rnsoi, and the supper is rdt 
ki roti. Nuhdri consists of bread. At noon either bhdt (boiled rice) 
or bread is eaten, and for supper boiled rice or bread as means 
permit. Well-to-do people eat rice, wheat, maida, bdsmali rice, 
tea, meat, milk, Ac. Poor people eat makki, kodra, barley, rice, and 
wheat according to their means and opportunity. In Pangi and 
Lahul no rice is used. 


Each wizdrat has its own peculiar and characteristic costume, 
by which the people of that icizdrat can generally be recognised 
[fithout difflculty. 
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Sadr wizdrat . — In the capital, as one would expect, a 
great variety in the way of dress may be seen, but there is a 
special costume peculiar to the town, and found nowhere else. 
Among Hindus there is the old style called angraltha, now seen 
only among the more aged men. This is a long tunic reaching be- 
low the knees, with a cloth waist-band, tight paijmivif, and a small 
pagri set on the top of the head. This stylo of dress is peculiar to 
the town, but is rapidly disappearing. The yoimger men, and 
especially the educated classes, now iress in much the same way 
as the same classes on the plains. 

Am ong the women the distinction is more marked, there 
having been practically no change in their attire in recent years. 
Hindu women wear a gown with a short bodice reaching to the 
waist, and below this the skiits fall away in numerous folds, almost 
touching the ground. This is called a pashicdj. The folds are 
sometimes so full as to measure 100 yards in circumference, and 
30 or 40 yards are common. The pashrdj is worn only out of 
doors and on special occasions. For ordinary wear a p'tirdhan is used. 
On the head is a chnddr or dopafto of any material which the wearer 
can afford : paijdmas, called s'Uhan, are also worn, and leather 
shoes for the feet. Muhammadan women wear the same sort of 
dress, but it is not so long, nor so heavy and some wear a short 
tunic reaching only to the knees. Under the bodice is a small 
vest called angi, and some wear a small shirt or knrfo. Ornaments 
are worn, especially nose and ear-rings, armlets, and anklets, but 
these are not in general use unless at marriages or on gala days. 
They also wear necklets, and chains for the forehead. 

In the villages of the Sadr wizdrat, the dress varies consider- 
ably and there is none that is distinctive. In the south it is 
similar to that of Brahmaur and in the north to that of Churah. 

Brahmaur . — The costume of the Gaddis, both men and women 
is characteristic and striking. The old head-dress of the men 
is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the margin, and a 
peak-hke projection in the centre, said to represent the Kailas of 
Afeni Mahes. The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let down 
over the ears and neck in time of mourn ng and also in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned with aried flowers or beads. 
This style of head-dress is falhng into disuse, unless on special 
occasions, its place being taken by the pagri. On the body a 
paiiu coat, called chola, is worn reaching Ijelow the knees. It baa 
a deep collar, which hangs loose in two lapj^ts in front, and in 
the sewing the wearer stows away various articles, such as needle 
and thread, pieces of paper and twine. The chola is tightened 
round the waist by means of a black rope worn as a waist-band. 
This is made of sheep’s wool and is called dora. The coat is loose 
above the waist-band, and in this receptacle the Gaddi carries many 
Of his belongings. A shepherd on the march may hare four or 
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five Iambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his daily food 
and other miscellaneous articles. The legs are generally bare, but 
many wear patiu paijdmas, loose to the knees for freedom of 
sitting and walking, but fitting tight at the lower part of the leg 
and ankle where it rests in numerous folds. Shoes are in common 
use for the feet. From the girdle there hangs a knife, a flint box 
and steel for striking a light, and a small leather bag, in which 
the wearer carries his money and other small articles of every-day 
requirement. The hill people are fond of flowers, and in the , 
topi or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild flowers of the 
season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament is the 
tabit, a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. 

The Gaddi women wear a dress similar to that of the men, 
made of pattu and called cholu. It hangs straight like a gown 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen 
cord or dor a. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common, 
and is called ghiindu. It is worn in the same way as the cholu. 
The head is covered with a chadar, and the legs and feet are bare. 
The Gaddi women wear their own special ornaments, the chief 
of which is the galsori, and sometimes the tabit, similar to that 
worn by the men. They also wear heavy brass anklets, called 
ghuuhare which are special to the Gaddi women'^^ 

The Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Parvati 
when they settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bhnmi or 
Shiv’s land. 


In the Bhattiyat wizdrnt the dress of both men and women is 
practically the same as that of Kangra. 

Churdh . — ^The men wear a coat of pattu similar in some . 
respects to that of the Gaddis, but not so long nor so well finished. 
The dora is not worn, and instead of it a cloth waist-band is common, 
while some have no kamarhand. On the head is a round cap or a 
pagri. The paijdmas are loose above and tight at the legs and 
ankles, but not puckered up into folds as in Brahmaur. Leather 
shoes, or shoes made of the bark oi the mohinda tree, are commonly 
used. The Churahis do not wear many ornaments unless on 
gala days. The women wear on their heads a small cloth cap 
called jq/t with a long tail hanging down the back, and for the 
body a short bodice, named choli, reaching to the waist. The 
lower garment is a blanket fixed round the loins with a cloth 
kamarband, and hanging in folds to the ankles. They usually 
have shoes for the feet. As regards ornaments these are worn in 
the ears, {bdl^, in the nose {bdlu), on the neck Qau), and on the 
forehead {jinjiri) all of silver ; armlets and anklets are also worn. 


Pdngi — There the men wear a pattu coat 


reaching to the 


(1) Brns MUet* called reMm are worn by Gaddi ohUdren to ward off the evil eje, and 
crying. They are made by the members of a menial caste, named 
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knees with a Jcamarband of cloth, often coloured. The paijdmas 
are also of pattu, loose aboye, and tight below, with puckers at the 
leg and anMe. A small cotton cap is worn on the bend, and grass 
shoes, called pullm, on the feet. A blanket is used like a plaid‘ 
in cold weather, and pattu socks in winter and when walking on 
snow. The Pangi men wear few ornaments unless on special 
occasions. The original dress of the women consists of one 
blanket, which is wound round the body in a peculiar and not 
ungraceful manner. One end is brought over the left shoulder, 
and the blanket is then passed behind the back, under the right 
arm, and across the breast, where it is fixed to the end hanging 
over the left shoulder by a large brass pin. It then passes under 
the left arm and across the back, to the front of the right shoulder, 
where it is fastened with another brass pin. The ends hang down 
in front from each shoulder. Grass shoes are worn, but the arms 
and legs are often bare. On the head a small cap similar to that of 
the men is worn, except that it is always coloured. Little balls are 
often attached to the brass pins. In winter a second blanket is 
worn over the under one, and put on in the same way, also patki 
paijdmas and socks. Sometimes a coloured Jcamarband is worn. 
An older cap of thick pattu is worn by some of the middle aged 
women, but young women have discarded it. It is circular in 
shape with a round top, flat and red in colour. The hair is parted 
in the middle and plaited into a pig tail, with a tassel at the end 
which hangs down the back. It is becoming customary for women 
who can aSord it, especially those who have been to Chamba, to wear 
cotton paijdmao, called suthan. Ornaments are worn in the ears 
and on the neck, also bracelets if means permit, but they are not 
displayed unless on special occasions. Great changes in dress are 
taking place in Pangi, owing to free intercourse with Chamba. 

Ldhul. — The men wear a pattu coat reaching almost to the knees 
and usually of a dark colour. A cloth Jcamarband is common and 
fairly loose paiycimas of the same material as the coat. For the 
head they have a small black pattu cap, turned up at the rim, 
and grass shoes with leather soles on the feet. The dress of 
the women is silmilar to that of the men, with some personal 
adornment in the way of ornaments on the head and neck. The 
cap is smaller with a red top and the coat often has a red stripe 
down each side. The hair is plaited and hangs down the back, 
with a tassel or some shells attached to the end. 

In recent years great changes have taken place in the dress 
of the people not only in the capital, but throughout the whole of 
the Bavi vaUey. 

The following is a list of ornaments worn by men in Chamba : 
Jeantha or necklace ; Jcangan or bracelet : hauhnta, worn round the 
arms ; J^dlUt or ear-ring, chhalla (anguthi) or finger ring ; murjcif 
or ear-ring; mdla or neck garlai^ Women wear as many orna* 
mmtte as they can afford, espicially on gah days, e.g., bdli,jhumJeu 
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CHAP.. I. C. and phardlu, for the ears ; chauh for the head ; bindli, for the brow ; 

Population, idlu, balalc, chutki, latTcan for the nose ; mdla and ehaumphali for the 

Onaunento » sambih for the breast ; kangan, gokhru, ponchi, chura, for the 
* wrist ; band for the forearm ; drsi for the thumb ; chhalla for 
the fingers ; pazele, kari and phullii for the feet, ankles and toes. 

Those who have no ornaments borrow them from others if 
they can ; if not, they wear such clothes and ornaments as they can 
afford. Coloured clothes are not worn in mourning, dirty clothes 
being worn, and women take off all ornaments except the kangan 
or bracelet. 

nweiiing*. The capital has been almost transformed in more recent years 
by the extensive building opeartions carried out by the State and 
private persons. The new houses in the town are better built, and 
greater regard is paid to ventilation and light. Windows are now 
considered essential, and more care is taken by the people to make 
their homes sanitary. The dangers resulting from damp are more 
fully realised and guarded against. Most of the houses in the 
town are two and three storeys high, and all the newer ones are 
roofed with slates. As a rule the floor is of mud, unless in the 
houses of the better classes, where wooden floors are common. 
The cooking is usually done in the bhor or upper storey. The 
general plan in building is a square round a central court-yard, 
but this plan is adhered to only where the house is large. As a 
rule, however, each house has its own court-yard in front, even 
when the more general plan has not been possible. The furniture 
varies in quantity and quality with the social position of the occu- 
pant. Among the better classes some of the rooms will be in 
English style. Among the poorer classes few articles of furniture 
are found beyond the bare necessaries of life, but the houses are 
generally neat and clean. The sanitary arrangements of the town 
as a whole are satisfactory. 

Purnitur., There is considerable variety in the way of furniture in the 
different wizdrats, but all are alike in this respect that everything 
is of the simplest kind. A charpai or two will usually be found in 
every house, except in Pangi where they are not in common use. 
Cooking utensils and other vessels for food, of earthenware or 
brass according to the means of the family, are an essential part 
of the household equipment. The arrangements for storing grain 
are peculiar. In Bhattiyat a large earthenware barrel is common ; 
sometimes this receptacle is of wicker work smeared with mud* 
called dandu, and this variety is also in use in the Sadr and 
Churah vdzdrats. Wooden boxes of an oblong shape and different 
sizes are also common in all the mzdrats except Bhattiyat. They 
are called b/wi andkanjdl in the Ravi vallpy, and Aiikdri and 
kanchar in Pangi. Farming implements are often seen hanging 
on the walls. Baskets and boxes for clothing are also indis- 
pensble. In Bhattiyat the older kind of box for clothes is made 
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of earthenware, called mattan, but wooden boxes are now coming 
into general use. Lastly a hand-mill {cliahki) for grinding grain 
will usually be found in every house and also a winnowing-fau 
{chhaj), and a spinning wheel [chirlcha). 

When a sick man is approaching death and there is no hope 
of his recovery, his relatives gather round him and persuade him to 
give, in the name of charity, all kinds of food-grains, oil, glii, rjiir, 
cotton, fruits, SAveetmeats and even more substantial things, such as 
couches, shoes, umbrellas, and sc forth, according to the status of the 
sufferer. A cow, especially, is considered an indispensable gift on 
the part of a sick man, if he can possibly afford it, during the death 
agony. If there is no coav convenient, the price of one may be 
given instead. This charity is usually received by Gujrati 
Brahmans. It is called antrislith'i, i.p., the offering made at the 
time of death. \Vlien this ceremony has been performed, til and 
]{Ui<lia (a kind of grass) are spread over the floor, the sick man’s 
bed is placed aboA’e them, and the sick man himself laid on the bed 
face upward and his feet towards the south. Then he is made to 
llisten to the pdfh (or recital) of the Gitii, and the Gougfi jul (water of 
the Ganges) is given him to drink. In the last moments fuhi patfa 
(leaves of the tulsi, a sacred tree) and the giunjratni (lit. fiA'e metals, 
—gold, silver, copper, pearl and coral) ai’o placed in his mouth, and 
when he breathes his last he is bathed, dressed in fine clothes, and, 
if a married man, the schra (a woven net of flowers worn on the 
wedding day) is placed on his head. 

All the members of his family, his rclatiA’'e3 and his friends 
gather round the corpse and each person lays tliereon a shroud. 
The widow walks round the l)ody, and then putting some metal (a 
nipee or a pice) beneath the feet, bows doAvn her head towarcls 
them and falls on them. Then comes the ceremony of pind 
which is performed by the dead man’s son, or, in the absence of a 
son, by some near relath’-e. 

The dead body is placed on a sheet of wooden planks made for 
the purpose called baJncdn, The planks arc covered with a red 
cloth and decorated with flags and floAvers. All the women 
gather round and make a loud and pi-olonged “ keening ” over 
the corpse and beat themselves with their hands. The younger 
male members of the family shave their heads and faces, 
and then carry the body to the burning ghdt, accompanied 
by the relatives and neighbours. Women do not go to a funeral. 
On the way almonds, raisins, and pice are thrown from behind ovelt 
the bier. Conch shells and bells are sounded during the journey, 
and if possible the Dumnas supply music of other sorts, but the 
shells and bells are indispensable. The bier is occasionally laid on 
the ground to give the bearers a rest. At each stop the pind ddn 
is again performed and the “keening” renewed. This occurs for 
the last time when the procession reaches the <jMf, which is always 

(1) PUifi rfoii ia a ceremony performed, at the instance cf the oni side the house 

before the corpse is taken away. The jpuahit recites Sanskrit Yerses. 
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on the bank of a river. The body by this time has been placed 
on the funeral pyre. The son, or other person performing the 
ipind dan, and the near relatives take small pieces of wood (usually 
of deodar), light them, and walk round the pyre, and then the 
performer of the 'pind dan applies his torch at the head of the 
deceased, the other relatives following his example at the feet and 
sides. All present then throw wood on the pyre and all, save the 
members of the deceased’s family, return home. The latter remain 
until the body has been completely burned. They then gather the 
bones and ashes, which they subsequently bring to the house. Before 
going, however, they wash away the remains of the pyre and 
bathe themselves in the river. All who accompany a funeral are 
obliged to bathe before again mixing with the world. The women 
perform their ablutions indoors and the whole house is purified with 
gohar (cow-dung). 

Brahmans remain for ten days in mourning, Rajputs for twelve 
and Khatins for fourteen, after the day of death. When this period is 
over the ceremony of Hria harm is performed. There are two sorts 
of kiria harm ; the first is called hrikhod stirg, and on that day arti- 
cles, such as clothes, ornaments, and domestic utensils, are bestowed 
in charity. The proper recipient of these is a Brahman who is called 
Acharaj. The second sort of kiria karm is called sicphandi, and on 
that day charitable offerings are made to a Brahman called Gohalu. 
The Acharaj and Goh^u are male or female according to the sex of 
the deceased. On the day of kiria the Acharaj is dressed up in 
all the clothes bestowed in charity, and loaded with the ornaments 
so given. On the conclusion of these ceremonies the performer 
of the and the other near relatives goto some temple 

of Vishnu and drink there the charnamrit (the sacred water from 
the bath of Thakur). This ends the mourning period, and the 
relatives may then resume their ordinary avocations and religious 
duties. They are strictly debarred from the latter during the 
days of mourning. The bones of the deceased (called plnd, i.e., 
flowers, or ash, i.e., bones) are sent to the Ganges. It does not 
matter whether they are carried by one of the family or by a 
Brahman paid for the duty. 

The hill people are merry and light-hearted, and with 
them sports and pastimes are more general than among the 
people of the plains. Almost all of them are fond of dancing, there 
being no social restrictions as elsewhere, and each wizarat of the 
State has its own peculiar style. In Bhattiyat alone is dancing 
discountenanced. Men and women always dance apart. The 
women’s dance is called ghorai. Forming themselves into two 
groups, they move in a circle, swaying the body half way round 
at each step in an easy and graceful manner, with the arms alter- 
nately over the head and hanging down. One of their number acts 
as leader. The dancing is accompanied by singing, the song 
being sometimes amorous, but often a metrical setting of some 
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old legend or tradition. The two groups sing alternately, repeating 
the same words. 

The dancing of the men is vigorous, and even boisterous, es- 
pecially among the Gaddis. A dancer will sometimes continue to 
wheel round so long, that he at last drops down from giddiness. 
At -all the village meins dancing is an essential part of the procedure, 
and is often accompanied with drinking. The town people do not 
dance, and regard the practice with disfavour. 

Wrestling for amusement is very common among the hill folk, 
all through the State, and especially in the Churah, Sadr and 
Bhattiyat wizdrats. In most of the pargands of these ivizdrats there 
is a yearly wrestling match called chhinj. On the appointed day 
the people flock to the meeting place from far and near, and all 
being seated in order on the green sward, the wrestling begins to 
the sound of music. When it is finished, prizes are distributed to 
the victors, and the people disperse to their homes. 

Daurna, or running, is another common fonn of sport. 

Mugdar pherna . — The is a section of a tree trunk, about 

one and a half, feet long, with a handle cut in the side. It 
is quite a maund in weight, and is raised with one hand, and held 
at arms length, or poised over the head, a feat which none but a 
strong man is capable of. Mogari, or Indian clubs, are also some- 
times seen. 

Ohhaldng mdrna, or jumping, and patthar sutna, or “putting 
the stone,” are also common. 

Khinnu, or hockey, is a game of ancient origin in the hills, 
and every town has its own ch.aiigduov hockey ground. The hockey 
goal-stones were to bo seen on the Ghaiigdn at Chamba, till remov- 
ed some years ago in the course of improvements. When polo 
was played at the Mughal Court it was also probably in Vogue 
in the hills, but there is no tradition of this in Chamba. Its 
Persian name is chaugdn, but this is quite a distinct word 
etymologically from the word in use in the hills, which is of 
Sanskrit origin, and means four- sided. 

Games of Chance : — “These are S hair anj, chess; Tdsh, cards 
Chonpar, dice ; and Ghhakri. The last game is played with 
cowries on a cross figure, marked on wood, stone, or the ground. 
To these may be added Goli hhelna and Gatti khelna, both of which 
are played with pice, or coins of larger value, and are akin to 
gambhng. 

Boys’ games . — Of these the following are the more common : — 

Chuh-chuhdni . — This is similar to the Scotch game of Tig. 
Prom among a company of boys one takes his place in the centre, 
his object being to touch any one of the others, all of whom try to 
avoid him. The boy touched must take hia turn in the middlei 
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Rudu bhcrua : — A boy stands on one foot, and tries to 
bop a specified distance witb.ont letting the other foot touch the 
ground. If unsuccessful he must begin again. 

Kabaddi . — Two bands of boys confront each other, a line being 
drawn betAveen them. Any boy may cross this line, and try to touch 
a boy of the opyjodug side, Avho i.s tliereby put out of the game. 
All the time he is across the line he continues to call “ Kabaddi.” 
If caught before he can return to his oaa'Ii side ; ho is out. 

Guli (Jonda . — A small piece of w'ood, one inch long, and 
pointed at both ends, is laid on the ground, and struck near one 
end Avith a stick so as to make it liso into the air. It is then 
struck a second time and sent to a distance. This game, too, is 
played in sides. 

Gindi-hrdg.—Hhmhv to the game of “ lien and Chickens.” In 
a company of boys one is a .-^hepheiAl, one a leopard, several are 
dogs, and the remainder sheep. The shepherd goes before, and 
the sheep follow bleating. Suddenly the leopard tries to seize one 
of the flock, AA'ho is rescued by the dogs. 


Luk-lukdui . — “Hide and Seek.” This is played in much the 
same way as the English game. Dhilo is another form of Hide and 
Seek, usually played at night. 

Akii-iiiitddt. Blind man s buff.” It is played in much the 
same manuer as the English game. 


Chiunkal.- A plank is balanced on the top of an upright 
support, and a boy leans on each end. Tho plank is then made to 
swing round. 

Kaldi-chhtirdnu. The Avrist is firmly caught by some one, and 
has to be forcibly released. 

Other games are V'uuj jhutan, swinging, Patanq-urdua, kite 
flying ; Gidel, slinging as Avith a boAV and arrow, a stone taking the 
place of the arroAV. 

Givis gunics. ►some of the aboA'c-rnentioned games are played 
by girls as Avell as boys, as rhuh-chnhdni, InlMdai, akh-mitdni, 
fmg jhutna. Onls also play Lhiuau with a ball, which is kept 
rebounding from the giuund as long as possilfle, the plavcr ronoatino' 
a formula all the time, ^ ° 


Dode. Ihis is placed Avith Aa'c soap-nuts, one beino' in the 
hand and the rest on the ground. One is thrown into° the air, 
and the rest picked up, and the first caught before it can reach the 
ground. Ghor-^una—tjvo girls swing round with a grasp of each 
other’s hands, the feet being in contact. 


Hindu reii- A large part of the social life of the Hindus in Chamba is 
and^meTasT Connected with their festivals and melas Avdiich are many and varied. 
The folloAvnng is a description of some of the chief of these •— 


TT- ? ■ festival is held on 1st Baisakh, the 

Hindu AeAV Teai s day. Earthenware pots {gharus) full of water 
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are placed on eome grain strewn on the floor with other fruits of 
the season. After piija by a priest these are given, in name of the 
joitrs (ancestors) to Brahmans or to a sister’s children. 

2. Hori. — This is held from 1st Baisakh with the same 
observances as are customary during the Holi. For some reason 
these observances seem to have been discontinued at the regular 
time, and a separate hiela instituted, called Hori, which is 
unknown on the plains. Possibly a Raja may have died while the 
Holi was going on, or a later date was adopted owing to the 
unsuitableness of the season at which the Holi is held. The Hori 
used to be held with much more enthusiasm than it is now. The 
rough play began in the palace, and was adjourned first to the 
public gardens, and then to the Chaugiin. A pile of coloured 
flour having been prepared, small bags were filh d with it, and 
each player had a supply with which he pelted his neighbours. 
The players were either on foot or horseback, and the play went 
on for several days, not ouly young, but also middle aged men 
joining in it. 

3. Sorndvati Amdvas.— The m w moon fallingona Monday, 
women go round the pipal tree a certain number of times with fruit. 

4. Puran minJd or Pi/nija of Sat Xardin. — This is a fast and 
is observed at every full moon. The family purohit recites the 
story of Sat Naniiu, and people present sweetmeats to him, some 
of which he keeps, and the rest he returns, and this is called 
purshdd or a holy thing. Aewly born infants are taken out to 
look at the first full moon after birth, this being regarded as lucky. 

5. The Ydtras. — These are twenty-one in number, and continue 
from 1st to 21st Baisakh. One day is added for every heir-apparent 
born to a Raja after his accession, provided the child lives till the 
next 7}iela comes I'ound. They were more strictly observed in past 
times than now. On each day it Avas the custom for the Raja, or 
his deputy, to visit in fixed order certain temples in the town, 
starting from the Palace, and returning to the Champavati 
Temple. Thereafter wrestling took place daily on the Chaugan in the 
presence of the Court. On the last day a Dui’bar was held, at 
which prizes wei’o distributed. The Ydtras are closed with an 
amusing ceremony. An old man a})pears in soiled garments, with 
a cage on his head containing a cat, a bow and arrow in one 
hand, and a piece of paper in the other. Coming forward in a 
manner fitted to excite the mirth of the onlookers, he hands the 
paper to the Ihija or his deputy, and putting down the cage lets 
out the cat. As it runs away he pretends to shoot an arrow after 
it, and this is the signal for the raela being at an end. During this 
mela the devis of Devi Kotlii in Baira and Lundi in Dhundi are 
brought to Chamba on a visit to the Chaund and Champavati devis, 
all of whom are believed to be sisters. They remain till the Yatras 
are over. 
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6. Ndg-panjami . — This is held on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Jeth and seems to be a form of snake -worship. Men 
draw pictures of snakes in their houses and worship them. 
They also cook hhir and maMn, and give them to the Brahmans 
and to their own relatives. Khir is rice and milk with sugar, 
and mahiri is made of butter-milk and rice, -with salt. 

7. Nirjala Ehddashi . — Held on the 11th day of the light half of 
the moon, in Jeth or Har. It is observed as a fast, and falls 
in the dry heat before the beginning of the rains. People 
give sharhat to one another and eat phulan, suil, fruifs, &c. 

8. Sanhrdnt of Asdr or Edr . — Falls on the first of Har, called 
also Sile Suhale ki Sankrant. Starch is cooked with sugar and ghi 
by the people, and distributed among their friends. 

9. Sdwan ki Sankrant or Barsdle ki Sankrdnt.— Held on the 
first of Sawan. People draw a line with cowdung round the 
walls of their houses, about three feet above the ground. The 
meaning of this is unknown, but is probably a superstition con- 
nected with the averting of sickness and calamity during the 
rainy season. 

10. Minjrdn kd Mela , — This mela is held on the third Sun- 
day in Sawan. In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, 
though the name is kno-wn, and some of the ceremonies are ob- 
served in other parts of the hills. The essential part of the 
mela consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a male buffalo as 
a sacrifice to the river god. A week before the time comes round 
each person has a silk tassel made, which is attached to some 
part of the dress and worn. This is called a minjar. On the 
day appointed, the Raja and his Court proceed to the spot, where 
the mela has been held from time immemorial. There a great 
concourse of people assembles. The Raja gives the signal by 
throwing into the river a cocoanut, a rupee, drub grass, and some 
flowers, and thereupon the live buffalo is pushed into the flood. 
The Raja throws his minjar in after the buffalo and aU the 
people follow his example. The animal is then closely watched, 
as its fate is beheved to foreshadow prosperity or adversity for the 
coming year to the reigning family and the State. If carried away 
and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious, the sacrifice having 
been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on the other 
bank, this also is propitious — the sins of the town having been 
transferred to the other side of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side, coming evil is portended to the State. Being a 
devoted thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following 
year, doing no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till final- 
ly earned away and drowned. The buffalo is pro-vided at the 
expense of the State. This mela is probably of aboriginal origin, 
and connected -with the earth- worship, which was so prevalent 
among the aborigines of the hills. It was probably intended to 
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secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. The ancient name of 
the river god in Aryan times •was Varuna and the present name 
is Birbatal, but he also bears a Muhammadan name. Khwaja Khizr, 
and is worshipped all over the Punjab, as the god of wells, springs, 
streams, and rivers. The fact of the mela being always held on 
Sunday may have some connection with sun-worship. 

11. Bhojri. — This fair is held for the two days following 
the minjar mela, and is attended only by women and girls. These 
in gay apparel, climb the flight of steps to the Chamunda Temple, 
singing as they go, and offer flowers. It is probably a continua- 
tion of the minjar but the meaning is now unko'wn. 

12. Bhddon lei Sanhrdnt. — Called Patroru ki Sankrant. 
Pdtroriis are made of the leaves of the Kaehdhi plant, on which 
are spread flour, salt, condiments, Ac., and the whole is cooked in 
ghi or oil and eaten, and some given to Brahmans. 

13. Rakhar Punya. — Held at the time of the new moon in 
Bhadon. A silk thread called Kakhri, made by a Brahman, is tied 
round the right wrist, and worn till the Rath Rathani mela comes 
round, when it is taken off and thrown at the Rath. 

14. Durbdshtmi. — Held on the eighth day of the light half of 
Asdj or Bhadon. This is the day for bathing in the Mani Mahes 
lake, in the Budhil valley. Pilgrims come from long distances, and 
from beyond the confines of the State, and in passing through 
Chamba in bands, call aloud, “ Mani Mahes ki jai.” On the day 
of the mela at the Man! Mahes lake a man starts with water from 
the lake, which he carries to Chatrarf. With it Satki Devi, the 
goddess of the place, is bathed, and the mela tliere is held on the 
third day after that at Mani Mahes. 

15. Janam aslitmi. — This is a fast in honour of the birth of 
Krishna held on the eighth day of the dark half of Bhadon. Women 
visit the Lakshmi Narayan Temple, and special puja is done. Only 
phulan and grains suitable to fasts are eaten. Bhadon is called the 
kdld maMnd, owing to Krishna’s birthday falling in it, he being 
always depicted as black. 

16. Anant Chaudas. — A fast held on the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the moon in Bh^on, and one day before the Rath 
Rathni mela. An dnant or armlet is put on the arm, which 
may be either of thread or silver. If of silver, it is left on for good ; 
if of thread, it is renewed at the end of a year with certain 
ceremonies. Every night in Bhadon, a number of divas or earthen 
lamps, are lit for a short time in the name of the pitrs (ancestors), 
and after burning a little while are allowed to go out. The number 
varies from five to seven. 

17. Sairki sankrant. — The first day of Asuj. This ceremony 
is held to mark the ingathering of the autumn harvest. New 
grain is worshipped with the kimb or lemon. 8anj or sweet bread 
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fried in ghi is made, and worshipped along with the new grains of 
the season. On this day Shiva is beheved to forsake his abode on 
the Kailas peak, near Brahmanr, and retire for the winter to the 
lower regions of tho Earth called Payalpnr, where he remains till 
Shivratri comes round in the month of Pluio-nn. On the same 

O 

day the Gaddi shepherds in Pdngi and Lalinl begin their return 
journey towards the outer hills. 

18. Eath Batluii . — This mela is hold at the new moon of Asiij. 
The Rath is a square frame of wood with a piece of cloth tied round 
it, and is prepai-ed at the Hari Rai Temple. The Rathni is the 
figure of a woman made up Avith clothes, and is prepared in the 
precincts of the Lakshmi Xaniyan Temple. All being ready, the 
people throw their ral-ltars or silk aindots, worn since the Rakhar 
Punya mela, at the R;ith, and it is then carried to the Chaugan, 
and is met by the Rathni, which has been brought from the Lakshmi 
Xiirayan Temple. The two figures are made to touch each other, 
and the bearers thou rush apart. Tho Rathni is taken to the 
Champavati Temple, and the Rath is cariied through the town, 
brought liack to the Chaugan, and torn in pieces. The mela 
seems to Ite associated with marriage and Avidowhood, but the true 
significance has iDeen lost. It is probably of ancient origin. 

19. Purnhout or Ram Nu irmi . — These are the first nine days in 
the light half of Asiij, and Purnhout is tho last of them. They are 
considered to be very lucky. As far as possible, all now undertakings 
are begun in these days. Parents send their children to school for 
the first time. On Puinhout young unmarried girls are given sweet- 
meats and worshipped. 

20. The Hivrdtrds.— -This is much the same as the preceding. 
These “ nine nights ” occur twice a year, in Asiij and Chet, and the 
ninth or last is called Purnhout in Asiij, and Ram Xawmi in Chet. 
On each occasion they are the first nine nights of the light half of 
the moon. 

21. Durga ashlami . — This mela is held in honour of Durga or 
Kali, and is on the eighth day of the light half of Asiij. There is 
a special service in Shiva and Kali temples, with ceremonies in the 
houses of the people. 

22. Vijai Doshmi . — Held on the tenth day of the light half of 
Asiij. It is the same as the Dasehra on the plains, but is 
not much observed. Pirja is done to the hearth, and fires are 
ht for the first time, for the winter. 

The same date is observed as the birthday of horses, and a 
horse from the Raja s stable, gaudily caparisoned, is led round 
from house to house, the grooms expecting a present. This birth- 
day is observed at night in the Pulac< on the approach of winter. 

23. Karva Chautli . — Held on the fouith day of the light half of 
Asiij, and is a day of fasting for wemen, who are not in widowhood. 
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Mothers send something specially prepared, and called baya, to 
their daughters, or if the mother is dead the woman cooks it 
herself. At night the women of a family sit in a circle, sing, 
and pass the baya round among themselves and their friends. 
They worship the moon on its appearing, and break their fast by 
partaking of food, giving it first to the oldest person present. 

' 24. Hoi . — This mela is held in Asuj. Mothers of sons fast, 
and at night, after giving dinner to the jhinwari or water-carrier, 
they take new grain, and place it on a board with figures on it. 
This is then given to the jhinwari. 

25. Pan} Bhikhdmi Ekddath . — This is the first of five days 
of fasting, and falls on the 11th day of the hght half of Katak. 
Only fruit or grain is eaten, no cooked food. 

26. Diwali. — Eeld two days before the new moon in Katak. 
They make a drawing of the feet of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, the 
goddess of wealth, and worship her. At night they distribute 
sweets, and light up their houses and shops for the goddess to 
come in, with the wealth she is supposed to bestow on favoured 
votaries. The law against gambhng being relaxed, by order 
of the Kaja, for two or three days, the people give themselves 
up to this practice, both in public and private. 

27. Bhali Pdj . — Held one day before the new moon in 
Katak, being the day following the Diwalf. On this day all Hindu 
workmen and artificers worship the tools used in their several 
trades or occupations. The day is observed as a holiday, no work 
of any kind being done in which their tools would be employed ; 
incense is burnt to his tools by each workman, and sweetmeats are 
distributed. 

28. BMi Duj . — Held on the day of the new moon, follow- 
ing the previous festival. Sisters visit their brothers with sweets 
and tambol (a napkin containing sugar, cardamoms, and dried 
cocoanut) and present these presents. Brothers in their turn 
give a dinner to their sisters. 

29. Lohri . — This mela is held on the last two days of Poh, 
the first day being called Jdgra, and the second Lohri. A fire 
is lit by the boys and young men in each of the 12 mahatlas, or 
quarters, into which the town is divided, and each of these is 
named Lohri. The one near the palace is cnlled Bdja ki Lohri. On 
the first night the young men engaged in the Lohri proceedings are, 
by common consent, and ancient custom, allowed to carry away 
and bum any wood they can lay their hands on. A careful watch 
has to be kept on all heaps of timber, gates, &c., even gate posts, 
if of wood, being pulled up and burnt. 'No respect is shown to State 
property any more than to that of private persons.^^^ The doors used 
to be wrenched off houses, and shop-keepers sleeping in front of their 
shops were liable to have themselves deposited on the ground, and 
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(U The rough play in coonactioa with this mela has greatly diminished in recent years. 
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C* the charpai seized and burnt. On the second night, or night of 
Poiralatioa. the Lohri, after certain rites, a mnshdra or torch of wood is lit at 
Hindu reli- R^ja’s fire, carried round to the others in order, and thrust 
gionslesHTais i^to each of them. From each a fresh torch is lit and joins the 
and meia$. procession, the Raja’s torch leading. At each Lohri or fire a struggle 
takes place, the young men of the mahalla trying to wrench the 
torches from the hands of the inti’uders, and bum them. Only 
the Raja’s torch is unmolested. In trying to do this, fierce fights 
used to take place, sometimes with injury to hfe and limb. 
The proceedings are now controlled by the police. Having made 
the circuit of the town the torch bearers come down to the Chaugan 
where there are three fires. After thrusting their mashdras into 
them, the remnants of the torches are carried back to the different 
mahallas, unless they have been entirely lost in the struggle. At 
this met a, brothers give Tchichri {ddl and rice) to their sisters 
and other relatives and also to the Brahmans. 

30. Mdgh Ted SanJerdnt. — This is the first day of Magh, which 
is observed as a holiday. They feast their relatives and friends, 
give to ^ Brahmans, and make special offerings in the temples. 
Ehichri is eaten. 

31. BTiim Sen Elcddasli. — A fast in honour of Bhim Sen, 
a hero of antiquity, and held on the 11th day of the light half 
of Magh. 

32. Sanghat Ghauth, — Held on the fourth day of the light half 
of Magh. Women fast during the day, and prepare balls of til with 
sugar, and break their fast after the moon rises. 

33. Pasant Fanjmi. — Held on the fifth day of the hght half 
of Magh, this being regarded as the first day of Spring. People 
offer flowers in the temples and also sweets, which are afterwards 
distributed. It is customary to wear something yellow on this 
day, such as a yellow pagri, this being the prevailing colour 
of the season in nature. 

34. Shivrdtri . — This mela is held on the third day before 
the new moon of Phagun, being the night in which Shiva is 
beheved to return from Payalpur, or the lower regions, where he 
spends the winter, to the Kailas at Brahmaur. Earth worms, 
snakes, etc., which have been deep in the ground all winter, are 
believed to come up to the surface along with Shiva, and this 
would seem to indicate that Shivaism is essentially an earth 
worship, probably of aboriginal origin. The day is observed as 
a fast with special offerings in the Shiva temples. On this day 
the Gaddi shepherds begin their return journey towards the 
higher mountains, from their winter pastures near the plains. 

Hliolru Tct Sanlcrdnt. This is the first day of Chet being 
New Year’s Day of the Salavahana era. The people think it lueky 
to hear the name of the month first from the months of Dnmnas 
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or low caste musicians, who in accordance with ancient custom, 
go round for eight days from door to door, each with a dhol or 
drum, singing and playing. Presents of clothes, grain and money- 
are gi-v^en them. 

35. BoU . — The festival is held on the day of the full moon of 
Phagun or Chet. As already mentioned, the rough play -with throw- 
ing of coloured flour, so general at this season on the plains, does 
not take place in Chamba ; it having been transferred for 
some reason to the Horf festival in the beginning of Baisakh. 
Firewood is collected from the different parts of the town during 
the day, and piled up near the palace, where two large bonfires are 
prepared. As evening sets in, these are lit, and many others 
may be seen blazing on the adjacent hills. Some religious 
ceremonies are performed by a Brahman before the fire is lit, and 
the people afterwards throw in grains of Indian corn and other 
cereals, and walk round the flame. Puja is again done to the 
hearth and fires are discontinued for the season from the time of this 
mela. The people also observe the festival privately in the same 
manner in their own homes. It is doubtless connected with the 
advent of the New Tear, which formerly began in Chait. 

36. Suhiydn . — This meh begins on the 15th Chet, and lasts tiU 
1st Baisakh, inclusive. The circumstances from which it took its 
origin have already been related (page 73). It is believed to date 
from the time of Raja Sahila Varma, A.D. 920-40. The first five 
days are for low caste women, the second five for girls of high 
caste, and the third five for high caste women. The three last 
days are the chief days of the mela, and the last day is called 
Sukhrat, meaning “ peace be with you.” On these three days 
especially, the women of the town and neighbourhood may be 
seen in their gayest attire, climbing the steps to the Rani’s shrine, 
where they sing her praises and present their floral offerings. Only 
women and girls are present, and on this great occasion even the 
Palace Ladies are allowed to mingle with the throng and join in the 
celebration. They are all entertained at the Rnja’s expense. 

Most of the above festivals are observed, more or less fully 
in the villages of the Sadr wizdrat as well as in the capital, and 
many of them in the other loizdrats. 
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description. 


Section A.— Agriculture, 

CHAP, n, A. The general appearance of the country has already been 

. : — described, and the agricultural system is justvrhat one would expect 
^ " in such surroundings. The teri*aced 6 elds, with which the traveller 

in Switzerland is familiar, are here the commonest of eights. They 
are laid out with a regularity and eager care to secure every cultivable 
inch, that shews a wonderful diligence and pertinacity on the part of 
the peasants. When the valleys open out into level places, as at 
Chamba itself, we find lar^e fields parcelled out as in the plains. 
These level spots are frequently of many acres in extent, and present 
a picturesque appearance of comfort and simplicity, as they nestle 
at the foot of some beetling promontory. Another feature of the 
landscape are the plateaux along both banks of the principal rivers, 
and in many of the side valleys and ravines ; often projecting to a 
considerable height above the surrounding country, with almost 
perfectly level tops, like sugar loaves with the conical end sliced 
These flat tops lend themselves to cultivation, but the crops neces- 
sarily depend solely on the rainfall for their existence. I'his is not 
so constant as might be expected, or rather the rain, though 
frequent enough, does not always fall in sufficient quantities at the 
proper time of the year. What renders many fields unproductive, 
when all other circumstances are favourable, is the presence of 
stones which crop up in perfectly astonishing numbers. The more 
they are cleared away the more stones there seem to be. Here and 
there one may see evidences of the unavailing labour of the farmer 
j in this respect, in the lines of stone walls, which make the flelds 
^ ' present a very good imitation of some of the best hunting-country 
in the west of Ireland. 


Soil*. The people divide the soil into the two main classes of kuhlif 

i. e., that irrigated by kuhh, and otar, i. r., that dependent solely on 
the rainfall. Each of the two classes is divided into three kinds, 
according to the situation and nature of the land, viz., maiddn, oti, 
and gag gal. Maiddn means land more or less level and open, oii 
means land that is rugged and uneven, and gaggalldkOid that is fuU 
of stones. Thus we have the six sorts of soil : — 

Maiden Kuhli, Oti Kuhli, Gaggal Khuli ; Maiddn Otar, Oti Otar, 
Qaggal Otar. 

Some further divisions of the kinds of soil will be noticed under, 
the heading “ system of agriculture”; they are pecuhar to one or 
two wizdratg, and are not recognised throughout the State. 

SowinirMid The spring or rahi harvest is here known as bdhri, and the 
harreitiDg. autumn harvest or hh'trif as sairi. There are variations of these 
words in the different mzdrats, for instance in Pangi the harvests 
are called bd»ti and shirxvdn, respectively. The bdhri crop is sown 

0) Ttiose are composed of alluTial conglomerate*, and are probabljr of lacuatrine origm. 
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in Asuj (September-October) and reaped in Sdwan (July- August), 
the sairi is sown in Sdbwan and reaped in Anuj. It will be seen 
that the spring crop is particularly late in these regions as com- 
pared with the plains, and this makes the hill peasants’ summer a 
very busy time. However, it is not in many places that two crops 
are obtained. 

Rotation of crops is fairly well understood and its importance 
realised by the hill farmers, but the order varies with the different 
conditions natural to a mountainous country. In the Bhattiyat 
and the lower parts of the Ravi Valley wheat alternates with rice 
in huhli or irrigated land, and wheat or barley with mahki, mdsh, 
etc., in otar or unirrigated land. In the higher mountains little 
■ rice is grown, and the winter crops, consisting of wheat, barley 
and masnr ka ddl, are usually followed by makhi, phullan or bres, 
etc. The general order of rotation is somewhat as follows : — 

Wheat, phullan, mdsh or bres, after which the land meant for 
the makhi crop is often left fallow for the winter, and wheat is 
sown on this land after the mahki is cut; and is followed by phullan, 
bres or mdsh the next summer. The rotation is not carried out on 
any fixed system and seems to depend very much on the individual 
. practice of the farmers. 

In Pangi much the same order is observed, but there hardly 
any maize is grown, and after cutting the wheat and barley crops 
the unirrigated land lies fallow all winter and is used for elo in the 
following spring. Phulhn and bres are sown in irrigated land 
after the wheat and barley crops are cut. In Lahul and the 
Bhotauri villages of Pangi the land is all ekfasli, the crops being 
sown in spring and reaped in autumn, but there too a certain rota- 
tion of crops is customary. 

The fields are manured as far as possible for every crop, but 
special manuring is provided for the wheat, maize and tobacco 
crops. The materials used as manure are : (,l) goha or mail, that 
is cattle dung, fresh or dry, which is collected in a heap, called 
mdluh, near the village ; (2) the leaves and grass used for bedding 
the cattle, which after being soaked with the excreta of the ani- 
mals is, like the cattle dung and any other refuse material or 
sweepings, daily added to the heap. This goes on fermenting all 
winter till in Baisakh or Jeth the first demand for manure is made 
upon it, and this is repeated for every crop sown. After the 
first ploughing, called oghdr, the manure is scattered over the 
field and a second ploughing, called jel, then takes place to mi-y 
it with the soil. The seed is then sown and for the third time, 
called berak, the plough is passed over the ground, being followed 
by the sohdga or ddh to level off the surface and complete oper- 
ations. Owing to the great labour involved ploughing is seldom 
done more than thrice in the hills, but great importance is attached 
to proper manuring. For some crops the ploughing is only done 
twice, or even once. 
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CHAP.ILA; (3) For the rice and wheat crops especially manure is often 
Agri^ture obtained by folding sheep and goats in the fields ; and for this 
purpose passing Gaddis are induced by liberal payment to allow 
Manure. flocks to Settle for several nights in different fields. Indeed 

there is often a brisk competition for this favour among the 
farmers, which the Gaddis do not fail to turn to their own advan- 
tage. This kind of manure is considered the most valuable of all. 

Principal The principal staples in the Sadr londrat are wheat, barley, 

crops. rape seed, masw (lentils), dlidn, (rice) makJci, kodrd,^^^ tobacco, 

mdsh,^^^ mung,^* * > kulih,^^^ phiilUn,^^^ and 6re«.(®' Chur4h 

produces the same crop.®, with the addition of a little opium. 
Tliis wizarat and the Bhatityat are the most fertile in the State, 
the latter being especially rich in moist land like that known 
as dbi in the plains. It produces most of the crops mentioned 
above, but the principal crop is dhdn or rice, in the cultivation of 
which a large proportion of the population is engaged. Brahmaur 
also produces these crops, but in a lesser degree, with Zraunt*** 
and c/a‘nai^“” in addition. 


Wieat, barley, bres, phulUn, and potatoes are common to 
both Pangi and Lahul, whilst Pangi also produces elo, suil, hajar 
bhang, chinai, kodrd, masur and peas. All hilly tracts and sunny 
villages produce potatoes. The following kinds of vegetables are also 
grown in Pangi;— (1) Pabain, a kind of chukri (rhubarb) which is 
stored in September, and threshed and ground with wheat or barley, 
(2) Till! or sweet pdtis, which is eaten when fresh and green, 
with salt, or sometimes it is boiled first. The flour made from it 
is mixed with wheat, and then baked into loaves. (3) When grain 
is Scarce, a kind of grass, called kangash, is threshed, steeped (to 
remove the bitter taste), and eaten with • butter, milk, or curds. 
The fruit of the Pavia Indica {gtm) is also collected for food for 
man in times of scarcity ; after being soaked in water for several 
days to remove the bitter flavour, it is ground and eaten, either 
alone or mixed with flour, as when taken alone it is very bitter. 

Churah supplies Bakloh and Dalhousie with grain, and Pangi 
also has often to make demands on the same wizdrat for all sorts 
of food-grains. The surplus produce of Sihunta, Bhattitikri and 
Tundi is sometimes sent to Niirpur and Kangra, but very often a 
return is required in times of scarcity. In Brahmaur, Trehta and 
Chanotai' is impossible to get rid of surplus produce, and in the 
days of scarcity no help can be given ; so cut off are these places 
from the neighbouring wizdrats. Hence arises the proverb : — 

Mata hoia, tdn pana kotain. 

Nahin hoia, tan jana kotain. 


(1) Eleusine oorooona. 
(*) Sesamam Indioam. 
I ' Fhaaeolaa radiatus. 
I*' Pbaaeolu mango. 
Daliohoi nuiBonu. 


(*) Fagopyram emarginatnm. 
(7) Amaranthus anardana. 

Fagopyram eacalentam. 
W Pennisetam Italionm. 

(10 Panioam miliaoenm. 
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If tlie harvest is plenty. 

There’s no one to buy ; 

If the harvest is scanty. 

We must lie dovni and die. 

Arable land comprises kohli and otar; the former irrigated by 
huhls or cuts, and the latter dependent on rain. In Chamba 
proper many small fields, watei ed by streamlets, produce dhdn 
or rice, and it is also produced in the lower parts of Church, but 
not in Pangi oi- Brahmaur. It is grown in abundance in the plain 
tracts of the Bhattiyat, and this makes it the richest tract in the 
State, Land which produces dhdn with the aid of rain is called 
amrdni kohli, and is regarded as equal to otar. Though the Ravi 
flows through the State, it irrigates no portion of it, but water 
for irrigation is mainly drawn from small streams, by means of 
kuhls or cuts. Land near the capital, irrigated by streams, is 
termed knhli ; similar land in Churah is called kohli or shdli, and 
in Bhattiyat kohli, ruhni or dhdnt. Crops and grass cannot be 
grown in fields in Pangi or Lahul without irrigation. 

Rice is grown in three ways termed ruhni, battar and chhaip. 

Buhni. — Early in Jeth, dhdn is kept moist for eight or tendays, 
till it has germinated. Then it is sown in nurseries in which 
the water is retained, called orihdn. First the field is twice 
ploughed, and ridges (bir) are then made in it. When the field is 
full of water, the owner summons the people of the neighbouring 
villages to his aid. Next morning, men and women with their 
bullocks all come to the fields, and all get in the morning one or 
two chapdtlia as their tiuhdri or breakfast. Tlie men plough the 
fields and repair the ridges. Some take up the plants from the 
nursery, and pass them in small bundle.s (Juri or roli) to the 
women to plant in the fields. These women are called ruhi^ At 
noon, they are given wheaten bread, ddl, kdri, ghi, and ladhu, 
at the owner’s cost. The women amuse themselves by throwing 
mud on the passers-by, and sing merrily all the while. Those 
who work reciprocally for one another are only fed, but the 
menials, who are not helped in return, are paid thus : — a woman 
gets six rotu (loaves) and one mdni (li sers) of wheat floui’, 
and a man two sers of wheat ; but these rates vary in different 
locahties. 

Battar. — In Baisakh the fields are twice ploughed to crush 
the clods, and then watered in Jeth. After the water has dried 
up, the field is levelled with a clod-crusher, and the rice sown. 

Ohhaip. — The field is prepared as in the ruhni method, and 
germinated rice grains are sown in it, without being sown in a 
nursery. The ruhni and then either the battar or chhaip methods 
are used alternately every second year, the object being to level 
the fields, which have been made uneven by the battar and chhaip 
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CH AP.I I,a. processes, by the ruhni. The ruJini is a more expensive method 
AgricStnxe either of the other two, as it involves more labour. The 
Bice fiMiaip yields an abundant crop, but it is very liable to result in 
loss if the rains fail, and so it is not popular. 

The chhaip and battar methods of sowing rice are common in 
the Bhaltiyat, and in lands near the capital, where the fields are 
large. But the ruhni is in vogiie where the irrigated fields are 
small, and the helds are allowed to lie fallow in the Rabi. Kuhls 
are also called challas, and the opening from a challa into a field is 
called oniydri or munidri. 

In the Bhattiyat, in large irrigated villages, the State huhls 
are managed by paid officials. Elsewhere the zaminddrs, by 
theniselves or through the hdmddnt, appoint a man as their hohli, 
and it is his duty to collect labour and repair the huhls either late 
in Baisakh, or early in Jeth. He distributes water to the zamin~ 
ddrs in turn, and settles all disputes connected with it himself, or 
submits them to the hdniddrs of the pargana. The hohli is unpaid 
but gets his food on the ruhn day ; besides a Idnga (man’s load) of 
grain at harvest, according to the extent of the land irrigated. In 
some places the hohli gets znidni of dhdn for each kunnu or ghumao. 
If the hohli is of impure caste, he recives both food and Idnga, on 
the ruhn day. He receives this as a gift and not as of right. 

Mahhi, maize or Indian corn, is the staple product and food of 
the people, who sow it largely throughout the State, except in 
Pangi, Lahul, the higher and colder villages of Brahmaur, and the 
level irrigated parts of the Bhattiyat, which only grow dhdn. 
Makhi is universally called huhari, and is consumed all the year 
round. Its merits have passed into a proverb in Chamba : — 

Euhari eiydn , : Rdthi piichhiydn. 

With huhari to feed him. 

The Hillman is strong; 

With a Eathi to lead him. 

He’ll never go wrong. 

_ THs grain is produced more abundantly than any other crop 
of either the Khar if or Rabi. If the mahhi crop fails, it means 
famine in Chur^ and the bdrdni villages of the Bhattiyat. In the 
colder parts a piece of land is kept fallow in the Kharif. Such a plot 
18 called basdnd or baindk in Ghakrohi^*^ and Churah, phalli in Brah- 
maur, and braydh in the Bhattiyat. 

The basdnd is either manured, or sheep and goats are penned 
on it, and after a shower of rain makhi is sown in it in liaiadkh,oT 
In warm villages it is sown after the Rabi has been 
cut. The crop first sown is oaRed jethi and the last sown hanhi, from 
jitha elder and hanha younger. 

town. I* ia not ma iW ja, but in^ea 
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The method of cultivation is as follows : —The land is first 
manured, then ploughed, (the first ploughing is called oghdr), and 
finally sown. When the makki appears above the ground within a 
week or so, the field is weeded. When the crop grows high, it 
requires a second ploughing. One man drives the bullocks, and two 
dr three men follow him to lift up the plants, etc. If the crop is too 
thick, the plants are thinned out. This is called halodni or gudni. 
Jackals, pigs, and bears damage the crops, which require constant 
watching at night, especially if near or in a forest, and both men 
and women light fires in the fields, and keep watch on pahrdlis 
{machdux). The produce is generally excellent, but the labour required 
is considerable. After the maize crop has been cut the cobs are 
separated from the stalks and spread out on the saran, or flat roofs of 
the village houses, to dry ; affording a very pretty sight in autumn. 
The grain is then separated from the cobs and stored away. 

In some parts of Pangi two crops are always sown. Though 
it is a mountainous tract, some parts of it are warm and adapted 
to the cultivation of kiikari. The produce is excellent, but the 
crop is not a favourite one, as it is coveted by the people, who 
either steal the cobs or beg for them. In fact the whole crop 
is thus consumed, or eaten, and the owner reaps no benefit 
from it. 

Tobacco is grown only for private use, and four varieties are 
recognized: — (1), tamdkii, the common or desi plant. (2) Taymki, 
a variety of the first. These two are most in favour. The plants, 
if not kept down, grow to a good heiijLt. (3) Gobi, which is 
not so tall, but the leaves spread out like those of a cabbage. (4) 
Bimbaru or Sdppio grown in the higher mountains and Pangi.^*^ 
The first two kinds are sown in beds and transplanted: the other 
two are sown in the open field, but for all the soil must be 
well prepared and manured. Of the first two varieties only the 
leaves are used : but, in the case of the last two, leaves, stems and 
seeds are all pounded together for use, and they are said to be 
strong-flavoured and some-what nauseous. All the varieties are 
planted at the beginning of the rains and cut in October. 

There are two varieties of potatoes grown in the State ; one 
of which i.s called Desi and the other Angrezi. The first are small 
and yellowish and the second large and whitish. Both kinds are 
planted in the spring — March or April — and the Angrezi kind ripen 
in June, the Desi not till September — Potatoes were introduced into 
Pangi as late as 1878, and are now grown all tbiough the valley : 
indeed one finds them more or less in every part of the State. 
A good market for them exists in Dalhousie during the season, and 
they are frequently exported to the plains in the cold weather. 

Wheat is gi’own all over the State to the utmost limits of 
Pangi and Lahul, and two varieties are recognized. The first, 
called bdthru, is grown in Bhattiyat and the lower part of the Kavi 
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Valley, whpre it ripens early and is usually reaped in Jeth: the 
second,- called bareydru, is found especially in the higher mountains 
and Pangi. It takes longer than the first variety to ripen and 
is not cut till Har or Sawan. The bdthru variety has a tall stalk 
and the grain is whitish m colour, while the other variety is short 
with a reddish grain. 

The hill wheat is inferior in quahty to that grown on the 
plains, and is sparingly used among the villagers ; who prefer mahlei 
which is cheaper and more plentiful. Most of the wheat grown in 
the Ravi Valley is sold in Chamba, This, however, does not apply 
to Bhattiyat where the people live chiefly on wheat and rice. 

Barley too is extensively grown and used by the villagers as 
food, either alone or mixed with wheaten flour. In Pangi the only 
variety is called e/o, a kind of rye from which tlie spirituous 
liquor, named higri is made. Sattu is made from parched barley 
and other grains. In Bhattiyat wheat and barley are sometimes 
sown in the same field, called berar. 

The Bdliri or spiing crops consist of the following : — Wheat, 
barley, sarson-, masur ha dal. 

The 8air{ or autumn crops are : — Rice, makhi, kodrd, mash, 
mmig, kulth, raung, chiaai, hauni, bajar-bhang, sdlan, sml, phullan, 
bres, bangari, moth, tobacco, potatoes, til, fi little kapds, peas, kesar. 

As might be expected in a countiy which has not yet been 
opened up to foreign trade to any great extent, the cultivation of 
garden fruit is not extensively carried on. Pangi has an excellent 
climate, and is eminently adapted for the production of many kinds 
of fruit, but the people are chary of growing it, owing to the absence 
of markets and assured profits. The orchard planted by the 
Forest Department yields all kinds of fruits. 

The wild and cultivated apricot {desi chir and khumdni), the 
walnut, peach, apple, pear, plum and quince are grown in the Sadr 
whdrat. Churah produces apples, pears, walnuts, and quince. 
The wild apricot is also gathered and dried ; it is then called kishta 
or sukeri. In Pangi, the edible pine, (chilgoza), thdngi (hazelnut), and 
a walnut with a very hard shell grow wild in the forests and fields. 
The wild gooseberiy and the black and red currant are common, also 
wild rhubarb. The bramble, raspberry and strawberry are found in 
various parts of the State. Lahul gives no fruit but the wild apricot. 
In Brahmaur the walnut, peach, wild apricot, and other similar 
fruits are very common. The warmer parts of the Bhattiyat are the 
only places in which the mango is cultivated. Oil is expressed 
from the stones of the various fruits, and used for lamps. 

The only place in which tea is cultivated in the State is in 
those parts that are nearest to Shahpur and Kangra, in British 
territory. The climate is very favourable for its cultivation. The 
soil also is all that would be desired. 
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Hops were tried at one time, but abandoned, as the outturn 
decreased in quantity and quality. Pangi was found to be veiy 
suitable for hops. Sericulture was also tried with good results, but 
was abandoned on the closure of the filature at Sujanpur. 

The cattle are generally small in size. Buffaloes are a rather 
recent importation : they are mostly kept by Gujars, but some of the 
village people also keep them for their domestic purposes. Sheep 
are almost universally kept, and blankets and wearing apparel 
are manufactured from the wool. The ponies of Lahul are well 
known; they are small and rough-coated, reminding one strongly of 
the shelties of the North of Scotland, but they are not quite so 
shaggy. As might be expected, they are e.vcelleDt ponies for the 
rugged and dangerous mountain paths. They are very largely used 
in the State. Goats are even more numerous than sheep. It isa very 
pretty sight to see a Gaddi bringing his flock home at night, down 
some steep mountain ravine. The shepherd leads the way with a 
heavy bundle of faggots on his back, and an axe in his hand, which 
he uses as a support, or balancing pole. He comes down the most 
awkward-looking paths imaginable, paths which, to the ordinary 
eye, seem to be no paths at all, with a quiet, easy gait, turning round 
at intervals to utter the quaint musical call to his rambling follow- 
ers, the yodel of the Himalayas. Meanwhile the sheep and goats 
are proceeding in a long zigzag line, bounding up and down the hill 
side feeding as busily as if they thought they would never eat again, 
but holding on their way steadily, all except some young giddy 
member of the flock, who wishes to try for a path for himself. 
On this one the shepherd constantly keeps his eye, sending special 
calls and imprecations in his direction, and sometimes having to 
go back and administer reproof with no gentle hand. Occasionally 
a brawling torrent has to be crossed, and then the largest and 
boldest of the flock, the mountain hero, is seized and thrown 
headlong into the stream. After the first shock, he buffets his way 
manfully across, and then stands on Ae further side, as if to 
encourage the others by his presence, and to urge them to emulate 
his example. Generally the rest follow with a little persuasion, 
but the last timid half dozen or so have to be hauled across by sheer 
force, and sometimes a sickly one is carried over in the shepherd’s 
arms. 

The cows are not of a good breed ; they give little milk, and 
that of an inferior quahty.^*^ Mention should be made of the Gaddi 
dogs, which are of a singularly handsome appearance, large, strong, 
and with beautiful glossy black coats. They are much more com- 
panionable than the pie dogs of the plains. Cats are common in 
Chamba. 


(1) A number of Ayrshire cows were imported about forty years ago for the Raja’a dairy, 
and though the breed bae deteriorated einoe then it is still much superior to any other in 
Chamba. 
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In Pangi, Lahul, and in fclie villagre of Kngti in Bratmaur 
ploughing is dona by churs (a kind of hill bullock used for plough- 
mg), and not by desi bullocks. The churs are bred from jiit-cMrs 
(ydks) which are brought from the high ranges of Pangi, Lahul, or 
Zanskar, as they cannot be bred in a warm country. One _ or 
two juJ.-churs, according to requirements, are kept for breeding 
in each village. The animal is either bought by the villagers 
jointly, or by a well-to-do man. In Pangi its price ranges from 
Bs. 2U to Rs. 25, and in Zanskiir from Rs. 14 to Rs. 15. ^ By cross- 
breeding from a hill coav and a jut-rhur, the bull {cjiur^ and cow 
(c/titn) are produced. The are generally castrated. The;r{i- 

chur and chmi do nob breed together. 

Cross-breeding has been successfully attempted from deal 
bulls and churis. The bullocks are generally sold off in Churah ; 
but the cows are fed for milk. Two cMrs ai’e yoked in a plough, 
but in Mindhal village a single chur is used, under an order of the 
Devi of the place, as the tradition is that, if two are used, one will 
die. The plough chur is led by one man, who holds a rope fastened 
to a ring in its nose, another following to guide the plough. 

On the 1st of Katik, when all the cattle are brought home, the 
jut‘chur is left on the mountain pastures until snow falls, when it 
is brought home by five or six men. As soon as the weather gets 
Avarm, the animal is again taken up to the high mountains. 

Brahmaur landholders only keep a few animals, which they feed 
in-doors. Almost all the people go to Kangra or Chamba, in winter, 
and in large villages they leave behind them one or two families, 
termed hiunddsi (or those who remain in Avinter) to look after their 
houses and cattle. The hiunddsi receives a pira of grain for each 
head of cattle with 5 seers of salt, Chamba weight ; and when the 
OAvner returns early in summer, he takes charge of his cattle again. 
Churah landholders have generally acquired some lands on the 
high mountains, Avbere they drive up their cattle in summer to 
graze in the rich pastures, called adhwdru or dwihdru. 

Owing to lack of fodder, the Bhattiy.it people keep few animals, 
but those who live in the higher hills and have plenty of fodder, 
can keep as many as they choose. The Zaminddrs of Brahmaur, 
Trehta, Chanota, Kcti-ranhu, and Piura leave their cattle in charge 
of hiunddsis, and either come down to Kangra or Chamba, or seek a 
home in other parganas of the State for their families and cattle. 
In the winter they earn a living in these places by daily labour ; 
the men threshing rice, and the women serving in other people’s 
houses. There they live for six months, returning home in Baisakh 
or Jeth. On arriving home they find the rabi ready to cut, and 
then sow the Icharif. 

Poultry are very common in Churah and also to a less extent 
in the Sadr loizdrat; but are not reared in Brahmaur or Bhattiyat, 
otyiDg to the caste prejudices of the people. They are found 
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chiefly with Muhammadan and low caste farmers, and a brisk trade CHAPIHA^ 
in fowls and eggs is kept up. all the summer with Dalhousie, while Agricnltiaw 
the season lasts. A few fowls and eggs are also now procurable ^ 
by travellers in Pangi, where in recent years the villagers have ° 
begun to rear them, but they are always very dear. In Chamba 
fowls sell at six to ten annas each, and eggs at six to eight annas 
per dozen. In wiiiter they are cheaper. The breed is the ordinary 
country fowl. In 1879 — 85. Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, whiled 
Superintendent of the State, did much to improve the breed, and 
was very successful in Chamba town, but it has now almost 
reverted to the original type. 

Beehives may be found in almost every village in the inner Apiculture, 
hills. The hive {gandr) is a portion of the trunk of a tree — some 
4 feet long and 1-^ feet in diameter — hollowed out from end to end 
so as to leave only a thin shell. In building a house this is laid 
across the wall, one end being flush with the outside and the 
other projecting a little into the interior. Both ends are closed 
with a circular slab or a piece of wood — the outer end having a 
small hole in it for the bees to come and go. When the comb is 
ready the inner end is opened and a smouldering wisp of straw held 
near it, and as the bees retire from the smoke the comb is ex- 
tracted and the aperture closed up. The people never eat the 
comb with the honey, and the honey sells at 4 sers for the rupee 
and the wax at 3 sers. The same colony of bees may continue 
for a long time in the same place, and there are often several hives 
in the same wall, but it is rare for any of the villagers to be stung. 

There are usually two crops of honey, one in spring called bdhria 
which is red in colour and the other in autumn called sairia, which 
is white. 

The agricultural implements are of the simplest description. 

The plough is the ordinary light country plough (/m/) used in the “ 

hills. The names of some of the implements vary in different mrts 
of the State, and those given below are in use chiefly in the Kavi 


Valley. 

1. 

Hal 




Plough. 

2. 

Bhela 

... • • ♦ 



Adze. 

3. 

NibAni 




Chisel. 

4. 

HarAt 




Sickle. 

5. 

DarAli 

• • t • • • 



Small sickle. 

6. 

Jhonta 



• •• 

Axe. 

7. 

KadAli 




Hoe. 

8. 

Chini 




Wooden prong. 

9. 

HarAn 



4 • • 

Wooden spade. 

10. 

Pharwa 




Indian spade. 

11. 

Chhaj 



* •* 

Winnowing basket. 

12. 

DAh 

• « • • • • 

« • « 

• • • 

Clod-crusher. 

13. 

Karandi 

• • • • • • 


• •• 

Trowel. 

14. 

Kilta 


• •• 


Large cone-shaped basket. 

15. 

Tokri 

••a • 


• •• 

Basket. 

16. 

JEaiotari 

••• 

lit 

• •f 

Saw. 
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CHAP. IIA,. All these implements are made by the •village artisans, or by 
Agri^tTire farmers themselves, and the artisans are remunerated in kind 
at harvest time. 

Grate or Wherever water power is available the grdt or water-mill, which plajrs 

water-mills, important part in village life, is a conspicuous object beside the village 
stream. Though of the most primitive construction it yet exhibits much 
ingenuity in ins details. A roughly built hut with a low doorway stands on 
the brink of the stream or on auy other suitable spot near the bank. In 
this are placed in position the upper and nether millstones, the former 
being moveable, and the latter fixed. The upper stone has a circular hole 
in the centre for the grain, and across it on the lower surface is an iron 
bar, fixed into the stone. To the middle of this is attached at right angles 
an iron spike, which passes downwards through a similar hole in the centre 
of the nether millstone, and is joined to an upright wooden cylinder with 
spokes at the lower end on which the water ialls. The water-supply is 
brought from the nearest point and conveyed to the back of the mill 
where it falls with some force on the spokes. The cylinder is thns made 
to revolve, and with it the upper millstone. The hole in the nether mill- 
stone is closed with wood around the iron spike, so that no grain can escape. 
By a sluice above, the water-supply is turned on and off at pleasure. 
Above the upper stone is suspended an ordinary kilta or conical basket, 
full of grain, and from the bottom projects a small spout which, by a simple 
contrivance, is kept ip constant motion, so that the grain falls automatically 
into the hole and is ground. The grdti or miller is allowed a percentage 
at the rate of Atb part of the grain ground. 


Section B.— Bents, Wages and Prices. 

Bente. Produce rents are the rule in the State though cash rents are 

becoming more andmore common. The oldest and most general form 
of produce rent is called gdhr and consists in an equal division of the 
produce, of every kind, between landloi d and tenant. This is a 
troublesome nrrangement for the landlord, as he has to maintain a 
careful watch on the fields, especially at harvest time, to prevent 
leakage, and this has resulted in a modification of the gdhr system, 
called rnudda, being adopted. Under it the landlord receives a fixed 
amount of produce according to agreement, whether the harvest 
is good or bad, which is sometimes commuted into a money 
payment. 

Sometimes a landlord finds his land unremunerative in his own 
hands, and yet is unwilling to part with it. In such circumstan- 
ces he may snblet it to a tenant on condition that the latter pays 
the whole revenue demand. This may be done either through the 
landlord or directly, but in the latter case the payment is made 
m the landlord’s name. Under this system there is some risk of 
the tenant claiming possession after a certain number of years. 
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This is obviated by a clause in the agreement, providing for the re- 
sumption by the landlord of full rights in the land after a certain time. 
Sometimes a small sum of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per Idhri over and above 
the revenue demand is taken, called h<)qq mdlihdna ; or this is 
imposed by the Court on an appeal being made to the law. If the 
occupancy tenant has been in possession for a long time he can be 
ousted only if he fails to pay the revenue demand and the haqq 
mdlihdna for a year or two. 

Within the Chakrohi, i.e., four miles around the capital, and 
near Dalhousie, the revenue demand on new laud is doable the 
ordinary rates. 

In Pangi and Lahul only one form of tenure is custom- 
ary caUed ddhigdhri or gdhri, that is an equal share of the crop 
between landlord and tenant ; and no deduction is allowed to the 
tenant for seed. 

Wages are given for quinquennial periods in table 25 of Part 
B. Wages have risen considerably in recent years. Formerly a 
day laboui'er received from two to two and-a-half annas ; and in the 
mufassil parts of the State these rates are still prevalent where 
remuneration for labour is made in cash among the villagers. 
In the capital, however, owing to greater demand for labour 
and the proximity of Dalhousie and Dharmsala, the usual rate 
is now four annas for men and three annas for women. This 
increase in rates also applies to skilled labour. Formerly a 
carpenter or mason used to receive six or eight annas or even less, 
but a good workman carnot now be bad under ten or twelve annas 
and the tendency is to rise still higlier. In- the capital all labour 
is paid for in cash, but in the villages all village servants are remu- 
nerated in kind, twice a year, at the spring and autumn harvests, 
also on special days called tiohdr, and at marriages. This kind 
of remuneration remains much the same as formerly. Skilled ar- 
tisans from the plains and also Pathan and Tibetan coolies usually 
receive considerably more than the regular rate of pay, as they do 
more work than the local hillmen. 

Prices of food stuffs are affected by local supply and demand, 
the proximity of Dalhousie, and the state of the market on the 
plains. The effect of these different factors is most felt in the 
capital. When prices are high on tlie plains in any one commodity, 
e,g,, potatoes, export trade is brisk w ith a corresponding rise in local 
prices. Prices in the capital have lately been much enhanced by 
the influx into the State of several thousand sawyers and coolies 
in connection with the Timber Company working for the Forest 
Department. The Bhattiyat is the first part of the State to feel 
he effects of a rise of prices on the plains. 


CHAP.n.B. 

Bents : 
Wacres and' 
Prices. 

Bents. 


Wages. 
Tablt 25 of 
Part B. 


Prices. 
Table 26 of 
Part B. 
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The following is a list of prices of the principal food staples 
in the State in 1909 : — 


Article of food. 

Rice 

Maize 

Wheat 

Barley 

Phullan 

Bres 

Chanai ... 

Masar 

ThAngi 

Zi'ra 

Milk 

Ghi 

Makhan (in PAngi, chopar) 


Quantity per rupee. 


6 

15 
11 
18 
12 

16 
16 

8 

2 

2 

16 


seers. 

)y 

}} 

99 

if 

>9 

99 

99 

99 


14 ,, 
H „ 


On the whole a decided advance in the material condition 
of the people is noticeable in recent years. 'l?his is moat 
conspicuous in the capital, where a great change for the better has 
taken place. The houses now being erected are built on more 
sanitary principleo’, with greater attention t 9 ventilation and light. 
The dangers resulting from damp in the floor and walla are more 
fully realised, and as far as possible obviated. The houses are 
also better furished by those who can afi'ord it. Much more 
money is now spent on dress, and the introduction of the sewing 
machine and cheap fabrics has brought about a marked change in 
the clothing of the people, with only a small increase in cost. 
This change is not so pronounced in the villages, but there too 
improvement is becoming visible, especially in the matter of dress. 
The fact of this improvement being concurrent with a steady 
advance in the cost of food stuffs points to . a general rise in the 
standard of living and comfort. It is, however, much to be regret- 
ted that litigation is steadily on the increase, with, it is to be feared 
its usual accompaniment, indebtedness. 


Section C*— Forests- 

Previous to 1864 the Chamba Forests were entirely under 
State control, but no records exist to show either the system on 
which they were managed or the revenue which was realised. 

In 1864 the control of the reserved foi ests was, under the 
terms of a lease entered into with Baja Sri Singh, vested in • 
the British Forest Bepartment : these forests forming one of the 
Punjab Forest Divisions. The lease was for 99 years, subject to 
a revision of rules every twenty years. Under the original rules 
Government paid a sum of Rs. 21,000 annually, of which a sum of ( 
Rs. 2,500 was returned to be expended on the planting and con- 

0)ByHt.C.Q. XreTOr, Cons«rva(or of Porests, Chamba State, 
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servation of forests. At the reYision in 1884 it -was arranged that CHAP. II. C. 
no part of the annual payment of Rs. 21,000 should be returned Forests, 
and that the State should receive two-thirds of the net profits. 

At the revision in 1904 it was decided that the State should re- tory° 
ceive the whole income accruing to the British Government under 
the agreement, after deducting therefrom all sums advanced for 
the entire cost of working, supervision, protection and improve- 
ment as well as all other char^jes which are ordinarily held to form 
part of the expenditure connected with the management of the 
said forests. With effect from 1st April 1908 Government has 
pow restored the management of the reserved forests to His 
Highness the Raja experimentally, for a period of five years, on 
the condition that the management is to be conducted on hnes 
approved by Government. 

For administrative purposes the Chamba Forests are divided Administia. 
into two classes : — 

(а) Reserved Forests or those controlled by the State 

Forest Department and managed chiefly with a 
view to profit, and 

(б) Hnclassed Forests or those controlled by the Civil De- 

partment of the State, which are generally of less 
value than the reserved forests and are chiefly useful 
for the supply of timber to zemindars for local con- 
sumption, and as summer grazing grounds. 

The reserved forests are divided into five ranges, viz., Dalhousie, Reserved 
Chamba (including Brahmaur), Tisa, Bhandal and Fangi,C()rrespond- 
ing generally to the principal divisions of the State ; and the exploi- 
tation of the produce in these areas is controlled by three working 
plans, one for Dalhousie forests, one for the Upper Ravi and one 
for Pangi. These forests have all been surveyed on a scale of 4 
inches to the mile and their areas are as follows : — Dalhousie 
4,635 acres. Upper Rivi 69,086 acres and Pangi 26,925 acres. 

The yield of these forests is approximately as follows : — 

Dalhousie— 15,000 cubic feet of sawn timber for the Dalhousie 
market and 50 first class cMl trees, which are sold standing to 
local purchasers. 

Upper Bdvi — 2,400 first class deodar and 500 blue pine which 
are now sold standing at rates varying with the size of the trees. 

Pangi — 1,000 first class deodar and 350 blue pine which are 
now sold standing. 

The produce of the Upper Ravi forests is extracted in the 
form of railway sleepers, and other sawn scantlings, and is floated 
down the Ravi to Shahpur, in the Gurdaspur district, near Pathan- 
kot on the North-Western Railway, and also to Lahore. The pro- 
duce of the Pangi forests is chiefly extracted in the form of lo^ 
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CHAP. II. C- and is floated down the Chenab River to Aknhr where the logs are 
Forests, caught, tied into rafts, and rafted down to Wazirabad. 

Bevenne. From the beginning of the lease in 1864 to the end of 

1903-04, the revenue from the leased forests amounted to 
Rs. 73,38,000, and the expenditure to Rs. 69,24.000; this, how- 
ever, includes the lease money and share of profits paid to the Raja 
of Chamba. 


The revenue, expenditure and surplus of the Division for the 
last five years are shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

Revenae. 

Enpenditure, 

Surplus. 



Eg. 

1 

Rg. 

i 

Rg. 

1940.05 


3,75,301 

88,033 

2,87 ,2%8 

1905-06 



2.59,955 

89,322 

1,70,633 

1906-07 



2,22,746 

61,443 

1,61,303 

1907-08 



1,87,173 

41,808 

1,45,365 

1908.09 

1 

1 

2,02,531 

48,140 

1,54,391 


Works of Works of improvement — such as the construction and repair of 
improToment. joads, buildings, improvement ^ fellings, thinnings, cultural opera- 
tions, etc., having for their object the improvement of the existing 
stock of deodar in the forests and its extension, are carried out in 
all the ranges. Sowings and plantings of deodar are also carried 
out in the Upper Ravi forests to the extent of about 50 acres a 
year, but theiO artificial reproduction works have not been attended 
with any great success. 

UnoiasBed The unclassed forests have not been demarcated or surveyed 
foreatB. t]ieir area is estimated to be about 65,00- > acres. Fart of this 

is valuable deodar-producing forest, but the greater portion is only 
of value for supplying the local wants of the peop'e. These forests 
afford valuable summer grazing for sheep and buffaloes and a con- 
siderable revenue is obtained by the State from this source. Their 
protection^is chiefly entrusted to the local kardars and trees are 
not allowed to be cut without permission. 


8,ghtB. Tlie rights of user m the reserved forests have been recorded 

m detail and rights or gazing, fodder, grass and building timber 
have been recorded in favour of the villages in the vicinity of the 
forests, but the forests are by no means overburdened with rights. 
In the unclassed forests the rights have not been recorded, andihey 
are generally grazed free by the neighbouring villagers in the 
imtnediate vicinity of their homes. Large tracts of these forests 
are, however, auctioned yearly for sheep and buffalo grazing 
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The forest vegetation of the State varies considerably, chiefly 
owing to elevation and rainfall. Starting from the S.-W. boundary 
of the State, adjoining the Kangra and Gurdaspur districts — along 
the Hath! dhar and the low hills between Dnnera and Dalhousie — the 
principal forest tree is the cMl (Finns longifoha). This species 
is found either as open forest mixed with scrub undergrowth, or 
as dense pure forest near Bakloh and Dalhousie. The rMl is also 
found along the banks of the Siul and Ravi rivers up to an ele- 
vation of about 5,000 feet, and near Dalhousie is associated with 
the ban oak (Quercus incana) and bras (Rhododendron arboreum) 
up to 7,000 feet. Throughout the region of the lower hills the 
following trees are commonly met witli : Tun (Cedrela toona), tali 
(Dalbergia sissoo), her (Ziziphus jujuba), sm* (Albizzia sp.). kal-arain 
(Pistacia intergerrima), simhal (Bombax malibaricum), hohr (Ficus 
bengalensis), (Ficus religiosa), dhdk (Bntoa ftondosa), amaltds 
(Cassia fistula) and krai (Bauhinia), the last three bein',' remarkable 
for their fine flowers. 

The second region may be roughly described as the basin 
of the Ravi and Siul rivers in which, at elevations between 7,0' 0 
to 12,000 feet, the piincipal timber trees are the deoddr (Cedrus 
lebani), the spruce or ton (F'icea morinda) and the silver fir or 
rai (Abies Webbiana) ; throughout these forests the blue pine 
or kail (Pinus excelsa) is commonly found mixed with the deodar^ 
and towards Brahinaur this tree becomes the principal species. 
The deoddr is found either growing by itself to form pure forest, 
or mixed with its associated species, the blue pine and spruce, at 
elevations between 7,000 feet to 9,000 feet, and more rarely with 
the silver fir up to 10,000 feet. The g'eat majority of the 
Chamba deoddr forests are of the mixed type in which the deoddr 
only forms a small proportion of the stock, being generally found 
along the ridges and spurs, the intervening hollows being occupied 
by the firs. In these forests natural reproduction of deoddr is 
generally poor. Outside the deoddr producing area there is a large 
extent of fir forest ; sometimes mixed at higher elevations with 
the hrao oak (Quercus semicarpifolia). These forests are chiefly 
of value as summer grazing grounds and for the protection they 
form to hiU sides. They are also of use in conserving the water 
supply in springs and streams. 

In thia region three oaks are met with, the hdn (Quercus in- 
cana), the molrit (Q. dilatata) and the hrao (Q. semicarpifolia). 
The hdn is* generally found about 7,000 feet, the mohru between 
7,000 and 9,000 feet and the hrao at elevations up to 12,000 feet, 
where it sometimes forms pure forests. At 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
the bhuj or birch (Betula utilis) is found growing with the white 
rhododendron (R. campanulatum) and the stunted dhub (Juniperus 
recurva). All three oaks are eagerly lopped for fijdder when in 
the vicinity of villages. 


CHAP.n,C. 

Forests. 

Character 
of the Vegeta, 
tion. 

Bbattiy&t. 


Ravi and 
Sin] valleva. 
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CHAP- II, C. The other principal trees of this region are the -walnut (aJcrot, 

j. — ^ Ichor), Juglans regia ; elm {marar), Ulmus Wallichiana : maples 

{mixndar), Acer sp. ; liorse clieslnut [gun), Aesculus indica ; hill tun 

Siuwiuw \dauri), Cedrela serrata ; {Ihnrh), Celtis australis ; (kakarain), Pistacia 
integerrima ; (grkhol, titri), Rims sp. ; ash (sunnn), Fraxinus excelsior 
and floribunda ; box (shamshad), Buxns sempervirens ; olive {kau), 
Olea ferrugina alder {jpidk), Alnus nepalensis and nitida (chinndi), 
Litsea zehlanica ; willows [bed), Salix sp. ; poplars {sufeda, kanlu), 
Populus ciliata, hornbeam (chakhre), Carpinus sp. ; yew {harmi), 
Taxus baccata and (brds) Rhododendron arboreum. 

PftDgi valley. The third region to be described is the Pangi valley. There 
the forests are found along the banks of the Chandra Bhaga river, 
here flowing at an elevation of 7,000 feet. Owing to its remoteness, 
and to the high passes over which the monsoon has to cross, the 
rainfall of this region is very much less than that of Chamba, 
and the character of the forest vegetation alters accordingly. In 
these forests the deodar and blue pine are predominant, easily 
holding their own against the firs, which do not attain the same 
size as in Chamba proper and occupy a quite subordinate position. 
The deodar and blue pine here grow in profusion, and there is no 
lack of natural reproduction in the forests. In the neighbourhood 
of Dharwas is also found the edible pine or chilgoza (Piuua 
gerardiana). 

The following points peculiar to the vegetation of this country 
are worth notice : — (1) 'there are no oaks although the elevations 
are suitable for them ; (2) the birch (Betula utilis), in other places 
only found at the highest altitudes, here grows mixed -with conifers 
at moderate elevations ; (3) the prevalence of Fraxinus xylan- 
thoides and F. excelsior, the ash, and also walnut trees which are 
cultivated in all the villages for the sake of the oil extracted 
from the nut. This is exported in large quantities to Lahul in 
exchange for wool. 

Trees, Bhrubs, The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood- 
climbers found in the State. It has been compiled from Mr. Lace’s 
Pangi working plan, Brandis’ Indian Trees, and other sources; but 
the list is by no means exhaustive and does not pretend to include 
the whole flora of the country : — 


Natcral order. 

Botanical name. 

Vernacular 

name. 

Bemarka. 

tUnuncolaceas 

Clematis montana 

„ grata. 

„ connata. 

„ Bachananiana. 

Carol 

Climbera. The travel' 
lera’ joy. 
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Natoral order. 

Botanical name. 

Vernacular 

Dame. 

Bemarks. 

Berberideas ... 

Berberis nepalensis 

„ Tolgaris 

„ aristata 

„ coriacea. ^ 

„ angnlosa. 

Kama) 

Kiamal. 

Mamri, 

Flowering abmba, 
Barbeny. 

Tamsiicsces 

Tamariz ericoides 

Sbnahar 

Label, ahmb on banks 
of Gbenab river. 

Hyperioaoeas 

Hyperionm sp. 

••• 

Small abrnb with large 
yellow dowers. Tbe 
St. John's wort. 

MalvaoeSB 

Bombaz malibaricam 

Simbal 

Tree of lower hills 
(silk cotton tree). 

l^liacesB 

Grewia oppositi folia 

Dbamman ... 

Tree. 


Grewia veatita 

do. 

Common at Cbamba 
and Kalel, 

Bataces 

Zantboxylnm alatnm 

Timber 

Shmb. 


Citrus medica 

Nimbn 

Cultivated in Lower, 
billa, Lime. 


anrantinm 

Narangi ... 

|Ditto Orange. 

SimambecB 

Ficrasma qaasaoides 

;Nim 

Tall scrambling sbmb. 

Meliaoess 

Melia iodica 

Tree of lower bills 

„ azedarak 

Drek ... 

Tree near villages 
(Persian lilac). 


Csdrela Toona 

Tun 

Tree of lower hills. 


„ eerrata 

Danri 

Tree of higher hills. 

Ilioinese 

Ilex dipyrena 

Kaila, Karela 

The Holly. 

Celastraoeaa 

Euonymoa fimbriatns 

„ HamiltoniaziDS. 

„ ecbiuatas. 

Tritn, pepper 

Small trees. 

BbamnaoetB 

Zizyphos jajnba 

Ber 

Tree. 


„ nnmmnlaria 

Ber 

In warn places along 
banks of Bavi, 


1 . Oxyphylla 

Berobemia Edgewortbii ... 

Bbamnas parpnrens. 

„ daburicae 

Katbber 

set 

Small tree found near 
Ties. 

Small shrub. 

Large shrub. 


Sageretia theezana ... 

Hankaln 

Ditto 

Vitaces ... 

Yitia sp. 

Karori 

Tbe Virginian creeper, 
common on deodar at 
8,000 ft. 

Sapindaoes ... 

Acer cmsiam 

„ oaudatam 

„ pictum ... ... 

„ villosnm. 

„ pentapomicam. 

„ Imvigatnm. 

Mandar ... 

1)0. 

Kanin. 

Tbe maples, large and 
small trees common. 


Aescnlas indica 

Gun 

The horsecbestnnt. 


Sapindns Makorossi 

Bitha, Dodan 

Large tree of low bills ; 
fruit used as soap. 


Staphylea Emodi 

Chitra 

Large shrnb ; wood for 
walking sticks. (Snake 
wood). 


Dodonma viscoaa 

Sanata 

Shrnb of lower hills; 
common in chil forests. 

Sabiaees 

Sabia campannlata ... 


Climbing shrub. 

Anaoardiaoeae 

Rbns cotinna 

Tung 

Shrub. 

„ eemialata ... 

Arkbol 

Medium sized tree. 


„ Ponjabensia 

Titri 

Ditto. 


„ Wallicbii 

Arkbol 

Ditto. sap 

is very poisonous, 
(smaU'pox tree). 

Uangifeiffi ... 

Fiataoia integerrima «. 

Eakrain 

Large tree. 

Ifangifeia indica 

Am 

Mango, large tree of 
lower bills. 


CEJ^Dta 

Forests. 

Trees, sltrabs, 
etc. 
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FoTestS- Natural order. 
Treee,Bhrob8, 

etc. 


Botanical name. 


V emacnlar 
name. 


Bemarks. 


Legaminoeae 


Bosaceas 


Saxifragaceae 


Indigofera Gerardiana 

„ hebepetala 
Besmodium sambuense tiliae 
Bntea frondoaa 

Dalbergia aissoo 

Gaeaalpinia sepiaria... 


Cassia fistula 

Bauhinia variegata 

„ vahlii 

Albizzia odoratissima 
,, lebbek 


„ iulibriesin 
Prunus prostrata ... 

„ Jaquemontii 
„ Fadus 
„ armenisoa 
„ pereica 
„ cerasus 
„ commuuia 
Prinoepia utiiis ... 

Spirsea sorbifolia 
„ cauesceuB 
„ bella ... 

Bobus pauiculatus ... 
„ sexatitis 
,, purpureas 
1 , bifloruB 
„ lasiocarpng 
Potentilla frntioosa ... 
Rosa macrophylla 
„ Eglanteria 
„ Webbiaua. 

„ centitolia. 

„ moschata 
PyruB baccata 
„ lanata ... 

„ ancuparia 

„ foliosa 

„ malus 

„ communis 

„ pachia 

Crataegus oxyacautha 
Cotoueaster bacillaris 

„ microphyila 

„ Tulgaris 

„ multiflora 

Deutzia oorymbosa ... 

„ scaminea 
Philadelphus corouariuB 
‘ Bibes Grossularia 
„ orieutale 
Bibes rubrum 
„ nigrum 


folium. 


Kitbi 
Ban shajal 
Db4k ’ 
Tali, Biun 
Relmi 

Amaltis 

Krai 

Taur 

Sirin. 

Siris 

Bo. 

Tabli 

Jaman 

Chir 

Aru 

Alucba 

Kanda 

Kane 

Kathi 

Prnri 

I 

^ Kantiis 

I 

J 

Bangulab. 

Bismali 


Earar. 

Lewar. 

Mohl. 

Bban 


Chur 

Kainth 

Do. 

Pingyat 

Bbeuna 

Bank 


Batti 

Tara, Alum .. 
Bajae 


Shrub, common every- 
where. 

Bitto. 

Small tree of lower 
hills. 

Tree along bantcB of 
Bavi (shisham). 

Scrambling shrub with 
masses of bright yel- 
low flowers. (Mysore 
thorn). 

Small tree of lower hills 
(Indian laburnum). 

Tree of lower hillSf 
lopped for fodder. 

Large climber, leaves 
used as plates. 

Medium tree of lower 
hills. 

Pink siris. 

Small trees. 

Bird cherry. 

Apricot. 

Peach. 

Cherry. 

Plum. 

Common shrub. 

Large shrub. 

Small shrubs. 

Bo. 


Baspberrys. 

Spreading shrub. 
Wild roses. 


Small trees, mountain 
ash, P4ngi. 

Wild apple, Pangi. 
Wild medlar. 

Hawthorn, FAngi. 
Large shrub ; wood for 
walking sticks. 
Creeping shrub. 


Shrob, wild syringa. 

Tall slender shrub. 
Wild gooseberry, Pangi. 

Bed currant, Pangi. 
Black currant, Pangi. 
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Natural order. 


Gombretaceee 


Hamamelida- 

cese. 

M^rtacera ... 
Iijtfaraceae ... 
.Ajraliaoeas ... 

Comaceaa 

Caprifoliaoese 


Eriosceas 


Styracese 

Oleaces 


Apocinacese ... 

Boraginaceas 

ConToIvulacesB 


Yerbenacesa ... 


Ijabiateae 

Lauraceae 

Thymelasaceae 

Elaaagnacees 

Enphorbiaoeae 

IJrticaceae ... 
Moraoeaa 


CHAPJI.-C. 


Botanical name. 


Vernaonlar 

name. 


Bemarks. Forosts. 

Treee, shrobf, 


Termiualia Bahera ... 
„ ohebula ... 
„ Arjuna ... 
Parrotia Jaqnemontiana 


Enjenia Jambolana 

Pnnioa Granatnm 

Hedera Helix 

Aralia caobemirica ... 

Comna macropbylla 

Lonicera parporaaoena 
„ acguatifolia 
„ obovati 

Lonicera quinqnelocnlaria ... 


„ bispida 

„ orientalia ... 

„ parvifolia 

Viburnum cotinifolinm ... 
,, fcetena 

Samlancna Ebulns 

Abelia triflora 

Pieria ovalifolia 

Bhododendron arboreum 


campanulatom 


„ lepidotnm ... 

„ aothopogon ... 

Symplocoa orataegoides 

Fraxinua floribunda 

„ excelsior 

„ xanthoxyloidea 

Syringa emodi 

Olea ferugina 

Jaaminnm bumile 

„ officinale 

Gariasa apinarum 

Ehretia aerrata 

Cascuta reflexa 


„ planiflora 
Lantaua indica 


Vitex negnndo ' 

Clerodendron sp. 

Otoategia limbata 

Litsaea zeylonica 

Phcebe lano'olata 
Daphne caunabina 

., oleoidea 

Elseaguns boiieDais 

„ nmbellata ... 
Hippophae rhamnoides salioifolia 

Euphorbia Niculia 

Bnxns sempervirena .. 
Saroococca pruniformia 
Ulmua Wallichiana ... 

Celtia Australia 
Ficus Bengalensis 

„ religioaa 

„ R'lmphii 

‘ ,, Clavata 


Bahera 

Tree of lower hills. 

Arjan 

Do. 


Do. 

Killar 

Large shrub. 

Jaman 

Tree. 

Anar, Darn ... 

The pomegranate. 

Knral 

Ivy. 

Hales 

Dog wood, shrub. 

Sai 

Honeysuckle. 

Pali^nche. 

Do. 

Bakhru 

Honeysuckles. Shrubs 
and climbers. 

... 

Do. 


Do. 

Kantias. 

Razal. 


Telangi 

Shrub. 

Gandala 

Herbaceous shrub. 

Ban Bikhru 

Shrub. 

Allan ... 

Small tree. 

BraaCbin ... 

Do. Bed rhodo- 

dendron. 

Sarugar 

Shrubs, white rhododen- 
dron. 

Surang 

Above forest limits. 

Loder 

Small tree. 

Sunnn 

Large tree Ash. 

Do. 

Do 

Sanjal ... 

Small tree. 

Chara. 

Shrub. 

Kao 

Small tree. 

Suni marnri 

Flowers yellow jasmin. 

Chsmbeli ... 

„ white. 


Common under ahmbin 
chil forests. 

Purina 

Tree at Cbnmbs. 


Common parasite 
plants. 

... 

Common shrub at 
Chamba. 

Merwau. 

« 

Banoi 

Common shrub. 

Chiriudi 

Tree. 

Niggi 

Shrubs. 

Do. 


Ghin 

Small trees. 

Tor. 


Sbamahad . . . 

Box. 

Dirm 

Small tree. 

Marar 

Large trees ; Elms. 

Khark 

Do. 

Bor 

Do. Banyan Fig 

tree. 

Pipal 

Pipal. 

Paiakh 

Large trees. Wild figs. 

Bumbal. 


- ' 
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Matoral order. 

Botanical name. 

Vernacular 

name. 

Bemarks. 

Moraceffi 

Fiona onnia 

„ palmata 

„ nemoralis 

„ glomerata ... 

Kandrol ... 

Pbagnrs. 

Trimbai. 

Large treea. Wild figs. 


Morna alba 

„ Serrata 

Tnt 

Karun. 

Do. Mulberry tree. 

Jnglandaceee 

Jaglana regia ... 

Akhrot, kbor 

Do. Walnut. 

Cnpaliferas ... 

B.tnla utilia 

Bh-fij 

Medium tree, the Birch. 


Alnua Nepaleosia 

PiAk 

The Alder. 


„ nitida ... 

Piak 

Large tree. 


Qnercna Semioarpifolia 

Krao 

Oak tree. 


„ dilitata 

Mom, Banni 

Do. 


,, inoana ... ... 

,, aoDolata ... ... 

Ban 

Banni. 

Do. 


CoryloB colnrna 

Thingi 

Small tree. Haxelnut. 


Carpinna viminea 

Chakpore ... 

Medium sized trees ; 
the Hornbeam. 


„ faginea 

Chakri ... 

Do. 

Salioinen 

Sails elegans 

Bed 

Medium sized tree or 
abmba. Willovi. 


„ fragilia 

Bed 

Do. 


„ haatata 

,,, 

Do. 


„ daphnoidea 

Bed 

Do. 


„ vimioalia 

Bada 

Do. 


„ flabellaris 

... 

Do. 


„ Lindleyana 

«»» 

Do. 


Popnlna ciliuta and alba 

Kan jin 

Safeda, Poplars. 


„ nigra (Lombardi poplar) .. 

Cultivated aafeda. 

Qnetaces ... 

Ephedra vnlgaria 



Conifene 

Cnpreaans tomloaa 

Janiperos commnnis ... 

„ recnrva 

Devidiar. 

Petar. 

Dbab petar. 

Above Chatri forest. 


„ macropoda 

Devidiar sbur 

Libiil, small tree. 


Taxns baceata 

Cbanga barmi 

Yew. 


Finoa loogifolia 

Chil 

Chil nine. 


„ exoelaa 

Kail, chil 

Blue pine. 


„ Gerardiana 

Miri 

Cbilgoza. 


Cedrna lebani 

Kelo, diar ... 

Deodar. 


Ficea morinda 

Toe 

Spruce. 


Abies Webbiana 

Bai 

Silver fir. 

GraminesB ... 

Bambuaa arnodinaria 

Nigal 

The hill bamboo. 


Section D*— Mines and Minerals. 

The mountain ranges are rich in minerals. Iron is found at 
Kulal in Pangi and in Brahmaur and Churah, and was worked to 
some extent in former days, but owing to the cheapness of import- 
ed iron operations have now entirely ceased. Mica is found in the 
Darwas ildqa of Pangi, and in other parts of the State. tradi- 
Ition exists of a copper mine having been worked in the Hul pargana 
lin the reign of Haja Pratap Singh Varroa (A. D. 1559-86), and 
the old workings may still be seen, y Gold -washing is carried on 
at certain spots on the banks of the Chandrabhaga in Pangi and 
Lahul, and the discovery more than 20 years ago of a sapphire 
mine in the neighbouring district of Padar — formerly Chamba 
territory— suggests the probabihty of some parts of the State being 
rich in mineral wealth^ The slate quarries near Chamba and 
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Dalhousie and in other parts of the State are very extensive aud 
valuable, and the slates are of good quality. There are also large 
outcrops of limestone in the Eavi Valley and to the south of 
the Dhaula Dhar, from which Chamba and Dalhousie draw their 
supplies of lime, which is of excellent quality. Limestone is also 
found in Pangi. There is abundance of clay for the manufacture 
of ordinary pottery, and the inhabitants make all their own 
domestic utensils ; but there is no export of such materials, as 
they are in no way better than those of neighbouring districts. 
Mineral springs exist in some parts of the State — at Mothila, Saho, 
Udaipur, Kalhel and Manjir — which are frequented by the people 
certain seasons, especially in Jeth and Har ; but the waters have 
not been analysed. Tl>ey are chiefly hot and saline, the hottest 
probably being those at Mothila and Kalhel. Gypsum, called gach, 
is found near Bathri and is used locally by the villagers. It was at 
one time used in Chamba to make plaster of Pari-i for ceilings, but 
is notsafe in earthquakes, and its use has now been abondoned. 


Section £•— Arts and Manfactnres. 

Manufacture as a means of adding to the wealth of the State 
is almost unknown. All that the people do is to make whatever 
utensils they require for their day’s work or household purposes. 
The blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the brasssmith and 
the silversmith exist to supply the ordinary requirements of the 
village folk in general, and vessels of wood and stone are made in 
one or two places and sent as presents to friends. Some pretty 
silver ornaments are made in Cliamba town. Zaminddrs also 
weave blankets of fattu for their own use, not for sale to traders, 
nor can they be had ready made. All sheep are shorn when in the 
plains and the wool i.s sold to ti’aders there. A rough kind of 
floor cloth called thobi is made from goat’s hair in Pangi. The 
thobis are woven in strips, of about 40 feet long and 9 to 11 inches 
wide, in a variety of colours, from natural dyes, some of which 
are very pleasing. For a floor cloth the strips are cut to the re- 
quired length and sewn together. 

The leather trade is chiefly in the hands of Chamars and they 
make their own leather from hides purchased in the State. Only 
a small quantity of leather is imported, chiefly from Amritsar, 
but it is superior to the local article, as the process of tanning 
is better understood on the plains. Leather shoes are in common 
use only in the capital and Sadr Wizarat and to a less extent in 
Brahmaur. In Churah bark shoes are commonly worn, and grass 
shoes, called pvlldn, in Pangi aud Lahul. But the use of leather 
shoes is spreading everywhere among those who can afford to buy 
them. Excellent chnplis or sandals are made in Chamba, which 
are generally regarded as superior to those made anywhere else in 
the hills. 

(1) TbeM are made from the bark of the mahinia tree. 
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In the city of Chamba ilself there is some very pretty embroi- 
dery -work, called kasida, done by ti e women. Bright coloured 
silk threads are used, and the combination ('f colours is generally 
pretty in the extreme ; some of the scenes from the Hindu epic 
poems are portrayed, with events m the life of Krishna. This 
work has deteriorated a good deal since the aniline dyes, which are 
easily procured, took the place of the natural dyes, used in former 
tiroe.s. It is now very difficult to get specimens of the old work 
which are far superior to anything one sees now. The pattern is 
worked exactly the same on both sides. 

Some of the rooms in the Rajii’s palace are wonderfully decora- 
ted with oil paintings on the walls. Whole stories are shown in 
detail, and there a- e some splendid pictures of battles in which each 
single combat is drawn as carefully and circumstantially as if they 
were done from the descriptions in tue Iliad. It is not known who 
was the artist, but it is nnlikelv thar he was a native of Chamba. 
In the Bhuri Singh Museum there is a large collection of pictures, 
believed to be old, consisting of portraits and mythological subjects. 
They show that in Chamt>a, as in other Hill States in former times, 
the ait of painting sto 'd in high favour. For a full description of 
these paintings reference may be made to the Museum catalogue. 

Brickmaking as an industry does not exist in the State, stone 
being almost everywhere used for building purposes. In some 
parts of Bhattiyat suitdried bricks are used, and in Chamba town 
the superstructure of the Rang Mahal is of burnt bricks. 

There is an abundant supply of limestone in the State, from 
which lime is made. Most of the lime used in Chamba comes from 
the Saho and Hnl Nalas, wffiich cross the limestone outcrop. The 
kiln, called bhatti, is a rcund structure roughly built, in the bottom 
of which a thick layer of fuel is laid. Over this the limestone 
boulders, Itroken small, are spiead to a depth of feet, and these 
layers are repeated alternately till the well is full. It is then closed 
in with a layer of earth plastered over with mud. At the bottom 
is an opening through which the kiln is lighted and it usually con- 
tinues to burn for four or five days — the piocess of cooling taking 
about the same time. The lime is then taken out and slaked and 
the cost, including carriage to Chamba, is from Rs. 55 to Rs. 60 
per 100 maunds. In Dalhous.e the cost is considerably greater. * 


Section P.- Commerce and Trade. 

Trade and commerce are very backward, chiefly owing to the 
fact that the State is very much cut off from the outer world ; and 
also partly fiom the contented disposition of the inhabitants who, 
as a rule, gain sufficient by their vigorous toil to support life and 
generate their species. The common mode of conveyance is by 
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ponies, mules or bullocks, which bring up loads from the plains or 
outer hills and return Avith Cliumba exports. 'I’liey are usually the 
pi’operty of Kumhars, who are the great carriers in the hill«. 
Pangi and Lahul would be the chief tieneficiaries of a brisk trade, 
but the roads seem to forbid all thought of large undertakings. 
Chamba sends various ai ticles to Ritdu, such as phuilxn,^''^ 
honey, ghi, walnuts, rapeseed, quinc^seed, Icaur, and apples, and 
receives in exchange Guma salt. Churah makes practically the 
same exports with the addition of hanafsha and kidh (a root). To 

^ the plains are sent ghi, liouey, potatoes, sui' , phidldn, haj'ir-hhang, 
JciUh, thiUh (a root), dkup (incense), varidn (for hoobi stems), 
walnuts, walnut bark, zird (cummin), hannfsha (violets), apples, 
pears, Idl-mirch (cayenne pepper), beeswax, khaskhds (poppy seeds), 
dhanya (coriander), kanr (a root), sukri (dried apricots), attis 
(medicine), dode (soapnuts), thdngi (haz-lnuts) and chilgoza or edible 
pine. There is a large exfiorr, of fruit of every kind, during 
the season, to Dalhousie, and the export of wheat, and other 
food stuffs is controlled by a tar.ff at the bridges over the 
Bavi to prevent depletion, which would cause S'^arcity. Most 
of the ordinary articles on sale in the bazdr are imported from 
the plains and the outer hills, and th.e export and import ti ade 
is chiefly in the hands of the bonyci class, who are shopkeepers 
and money-lenders. In the hot weather the Gujars, who temporari- 
ly settle in the hills, carry on a brisk trade iu ghi. Some villagers 
carry ghi and honey to Sbahpur in the Gurdaspur District, and 
bring back salt. Chamba itself is a busy market — the bazdr pre- 
senting a cheerful vision of industry and thrift. The shops are 
remarkably clean and neat and no signs of poverty are evident. 
Many of the shopkeepers are Muhammadans while Khanna and 
Co. of Dalhousie have a large agency iu Chamba. bait and brass- 
work are the principal articles dealt in, and cheap country jewellery, 
of which the natives are extremely fond, is sold in the majority of 
the shops. 

Woollen paiius are made in all parts of the State and are 
exported occasionally vid Shahpur. Pangi produces these pattus 
along with thohis, in a small quantity and exports them with 
zira or cummin, Icidh, thd)tgi, edible pine, tilla (sweet pdti.'i) and 
banchauk ^^^ ; there was once an export trade in Pangi hops, but this 
has now entirely ceased. The hops were sent to the brewery at 
Hurree. 

The trade of Lahul is confined to the export of black cummin 
and a few hill ponies. Brahmaur exports honey, rams, he- 

goats, kuth and walnuts. The Bhattiyat only exports rice (bdsmati- 
oryza saliva) and ghi. 


U) Fagropyrtim emargtliatnfli. 

(3) Am&rantbtts anardana. 

(3) SeaaBltim Indicttm. 

(4) A small seed, like cummin, used for adulteration, 
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Section G — dommunications- 

There is no line of railway in the State ; the nearest station 
of the Nortli-Westera Kailway is Pathankot, distant from Chamba 
70 miles via Dalbousie ; 60 miles via Niirpur ; and 57 miles via 
Sindhara. 

There are no ferries in the State ; a feri y formerly existed on 
the Siul river near Manjfr, but was discontinued on the completion 
of the new road via the Kothi Bridge. 

The Eavi and Siul can be crossed at many spots by dreins 

The tonga and oart-rcad from Pathankot to Dalhousie is the 
only metalled read within the confines of the State ; and it is 
British territory, with a width of 80 feet. The road from Bakloh 
to Dalhousie is also British territoi’y, but is only 8 feet in width. 

There are about 324 miles of unmetalled roads in the State, 
forming the main lines of communication, with an average width of 
4 feet. In addition there are numerous tracks, fit only for 
pedestrians, some parts of which are fairly good, while others are 
rough and difficult. 

In Pangi and other parts of the State even the main roads are 
for the most part narrow and dangerous. 

The roads and public buildings are aU maintained by the State. 

Approach Routes. — There are three main lines of road to 
Chamba from the plains, all of them diverging from Pathankot, not 
to re-unite till they reach the suspension bridge over the Bavi, close 
to the town. They are named, respectively, the Dalhousie, 
Sindhara and Chuari roads. 

Dalhousie Boad. — The road in most common use, especially in 
summer, is the tonga and cart-road from Pathankot to Dalhousie. 
This road has been in existence only since the founding of tbe Hill 
Station of Dalhousie, in A. D. 1852, and was not completed till 
some years later. After traversing the outer Siwafiks to Dunera it 
enters State territory on the summit of the Hathi Dbar, and runs 
round the shoulder of the Bakloh spur to Karundi. It then passes 
Banikhet and ascends by the Baiun spur to Dalhousie. This road 
is British territory. 

Branch Roads. following branch roads leave the Dal- 
housie road: — 

(1) At the 16th mile from Dalhousie a branch ascends to Bakloh and 
runs on by Mamul to Dalhousie, ending at the Post OflSce. As already 
stated this road is also British territory. 

(2) At Banikhet another branch diverges oh the left to join tbe 
Sindhara road at Pukher. 

At Dalhousie the crest of the DhdiUla-Dh^r is gained, and from a point 
of vantage at this altitude, or from Dayan Kund at 9,000 feet, a magnificent 
panorama is spread out before one. To the south are the ridges and valleys 
of the SiwAliks, running parallel to one another, and becoming more indistinct 
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as they recede towards the plains. In the far distance may be seen, on a 
clear day, three of the great rivers of the Punjab, — the Rdvi, Bias and 
Satluj — glittering in, the sunshine, and losing themselves in the plains 
beyond which seem to melt away into infinite space. 

Turning to the north the gaze rests on an amphitheatre of lofty ranges, 
with a foreground of mountain and valley, forest, gorge and stream. Closing 
in the horizon to tbs' west and north-west are the rounded summits of the 
KundKap-Ms and D^gani Dh£,r, which in summer are entirely free of snow. 

To the north and east the snowy pinnacles of the P^ngi Range stretch 
out in majestic array, many of them rising to an altitude of 18,000 and 19,000 
feet. Towering up from behind them are two lofty peaks usually covered 
with snow, one slightly rounded and the other pointed and precipitous — 
which among Europeans are known as the Bride and the Bridegroom. 

These are in the Gurdhar range in P^ngi and are about 18,500 and 20,658 
feet, respectively, in altitude ; the latter being almost the highest peak in the 
State. Far to the east the eye can trace the line of the Dhd,ula-Dhar, till the 
range is lost in a mighty maze of snowy mountains ; chief among which is the 
KaildiS at whose base rests the sacred lake of ManiMahes. Within this wide 
expanse it is easy to detect the tortuous course of the Ravi gorge, though 
not more than a mere glimpse of the river can anywhere be seen. The 
Siul also is hidden from view, but a considerable part of the open valley 
is clearly visible, as well as the general trend of its many converging 
tributaries from the snowy range. Finally, all over the valleys and moun- 
tain slopes are scattered the hamlets of the peasantry — each in its own area 
of cultivation — lending an additional charm to the landscape, and 
presenting a fascinating picture of rural beauty and repose. 

There are four roads from Dalhousie to Chamba, named, Wd* to 
respectively, the Khajiar, Kolhri, Chil and Bathri roads. ctunba. 

Khajidr Road . — The Khajiar road starts from the Post OflBce Khajiir 
and rising to Bakrota and Kalatop, winds through a dense forest of 
pine and cedar to Khajiar— a sylvan glade of great beauty. On the 
brink of a small lake stands an ancient shrine to Khaji Nag, from 
which the place takes its name ; a soft green sward slopes on all 
sides towards the lake, and the glade is encircled by a forest of 
cedars which stand out in stately array. Khajiar is 6,800 feet 
above sea level and during the season is much frequented by visi- 
tors. From there the road runs for a short distance on the level, 
and then descending rapidly the Ravi Valley is suddenly displayed 
to view, with Chamba far below nestling like a fairy paradise in the 
bosom of the mountains. Reaches of the Ravi are visible in the 
vicinity of the town, and to the south the valley seems closed in 
by a high granite peak of the Dbaula-Dhar, named Kankot, which 
for nine months in the year is covered with snow. The road 
then drops by an easy gradient to the Ravi, and having crossed 
by the suspension bridge ascends to the town. 

The distance from Dalhousie to Chamba is 19 miles. 

The Khajiar road is usually closed with snow from December DAk busg» 
to April. There are d^k bungalows at Khajiar and Chamba, but 
the former is closed for some months in winter. 
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Kolhri Road . — The Kolhri road is an alternative route to Chamba, 22 
miles iu length. Leaving Dalhousie at the Post Office it runs with a gentle 
gradient, to Kolhri, and descending to the Ravi joins the Sindhara road at 
Udaipur. 

Chil Road . — At the Tth mile on the Kolhii road a cross road runs on 
the level to Chil, and connects the Kolhri and Sindhcira roads. The route 
to Chamba via Chil is 20 miles. 

Bdthri Road . — The Bathri road, after leaving the Post Office, descends 
to the Bathri Valley, to join the Sindhhra road at Bathri. Being mostly at 
a low level it is much used in winter, when the other roads are usually under 
snow. The distance to Chamba is 20 miles. The Kolhri and Bdthri roads 
are more exposed and less interesting than the Kbajiar road, and are, there- 
fore, little frequented by travellers in summer, though much used for mule 
transport. 

Sindibdm Road . — The Sindhara road is an ancient line of com- 
munication with the plains, probably dating from the very earliest 
times. 

It firot touches the Ravi at Shdhpur, and following up the left bank 
by Phangota, enters Chamba at Kairi. At Sindhara it leaves the river 
and ascends the hill to the Gaggidhar ridge north of Dalhousie, where a 
branch from Banikhet connects it with the Dalhousie road. Sinking into 
the Bdthri valley it rises again to cross the Chil spur, and descending 
rejoins the Rdvi at Udaipur, and runs up its left bank to the suspension 
bridge. The distance from Pathdnkot to Chamba vul Sindhdra is 57 miles, 
and via Dunera, Banikhet and Bdthri, 65 miles. Since the opening of the 
Dalhousie road this route has fallen into disuse for through traffic ; but the 
portion from Chamba to Banikhet is much used in winter. The scenery on 
the Rdvi, between Shdhpur and Sindhara, is picturesque and interesting ; 
but the road is rough, and in places dangerous for laden animaU. 

There are State rest-hcuses at Sindhara, Bdthri and Chil. 

Branch Roads . — The following branch roads leave the Sindhara 
road : — 

(1) A branch road goes from Bdthri to the Chau rdh Bridge, and after 
crossing the Rdvi, runs up the right bank of the Siul, by Bhalai, to join 
the Bhadrawdh road at Kothi Bridge. From the Chauiri.h Bridge a branch 
ascends to Galf and drops to the Siowa stream which it follows via, Banaird 
to Bani in Balaur. These i-oads are rough and unfit for ponies or laden 
animals. 

Ghudri Road . — The Chuari road is also an ancient line of com- 
munication with the plains?. 

Leaving the Kangra Valley road at Nurpur it runs north into the low 
hills, in the direction of the Dhdula-Dbar, and near Malukdl enters Chamba. 
From this point it follows the bed of the Chakki for four miles. At Ghatdsnf 
it leaves the Chakki and rises over a spur to reach Chuari : and after 
crossing the Dhdula-Dhdr by the Cliudri or Basodan Pass, emerges into the 
Rdvi Valley opposite the town of Chamba. The portion in the bed of the 
Chakki is rough, but otherwise the road is good throughout. The distance 
from Pathdnkot to Chamba is only 50 miles, and is thus shorter than by either 
of the other routes. This road is used all the year round, but the fording 
of the Chakki during the rains is often difficult and dangerous 
After heavy rain the stream may be impassable for a day or two, and 
accidents with loss of life occasionally occur. In winter the Chudri Paa s 
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is nsnaHy nsder snow for two or three months, but the road is seldom 
closed to pedestrians for more than a few dajs at a time. Above may 

be seen the ruins of T5rd.garh Fort built by Edjd Jagat Singh of Niirpur, 
A.D. 1625—30. 

Branch Roads. — The following branch roads leave the Chuari 
road : — 

(1) Prom Chndri a branch road runs by Sihunt^ to ShAhpnr in the 
K^ngra Valley. The distance from Chamba to DharmsAla or K^ngra 
by this route is about 54 miles •, but some of the streams are not bridged, 
and difficulty may be experienced in fording them during the rains; 
otherwise the road is good.^^^ 

(2) From Cbu^ one branch runs to Baklob, distant 10 miles, and 
another via Durarsappar to Dalhousie, 16 miles; and from the top of the 
Chuari Pass one road runs to the rest-house at Kainthli and another follows 
t he ridge of the Dh4ula Dhar, via Day^Lu Kund and Kalatop, to Dalhousie, 
1 9 miles, joining the Khajiar road at the wood-sheds. 

There are State rest-houses at Cbudri, Sihuntd, and Kainthli. 

Main routes mi interior. — The main routes into the interior of the 
State diverge from the capital ; the two principal roads running, 
the one up and the other down the Eavi Valley. 

Brahmaur Road.— The Brahma ur road runs up the right bank 
of the Ravi to Rakb and the Bagga bridge where it crosses and 
continues on to Gehra. To this point it is level, but here the new 
road ends, and the line reverts to the old road which ascends the 
slope to reach Chhatrari. When tlie new level road was commenced, 
in 1878, Wie alignment was carried as far as Brahmaur, but the 
road was not completed owing to the cost it would have involved. 

Beyond Chhatrari the road descend-s to the Chirchind Nala 
and rises by along ascent to Kothi and the Barali Pass (9,000 feet). 
It then drops to Ulanaa, and the left bank of the Ravi at Gurola, 
and having crossed rises to Khani, whence it passes on up the 
Budhil Valley to Brahmaur. An old and rough track, shown on 
the maps, runs direct fi'om Chhatrari to Ulansa. Harser is the 
next stage and so feir the road is good, but from there to Kukti 
it is narrow and rough most of the way. 

From Kukti the road crosses the Kukti Pass to Jobrang 
in British Lahul, and Jarma is reached by a jhula over the 
Ch^ndr^bhaga. 

Branch Roads.—ThQ following branch roads leave the Brah- 
maur road : — 

(1 ) At Mahl4 a branch croeaes the Ri,vi by a wire suspension bridge 
and runs up theleft bank, at a high level, to Bak^n, Basu and Gehr6. This 
was the main road previous to ttie completion of the new level road and is 
still in good condition, though little used. From MahU also two roads 
ascend the Mabledf NAla tocioss the KdliNfili ar dMahli Passes, respectively, 
>n the Dhdula Dhar, the first to Raipur and the second to Tundi ; and a 
third ascends the Durged Nala fromDaruli and crosses the Loa Pass to Tikri 

io, BbattiyM. 

(1) Naar the Chamba border may be seen the rniaa of tbs ancient fort of Guaeebgarh, 
erected fiaji Gaaeisb Vaimaabow A.I>. 060, 
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(2) From Rdkh a branch ascends the BakSni and crosses the 

BohAr Pass to Boh in Rihld. There is a rest-house at KbArpok. 

(3) At Chari Bridge a branch crosses to the right bank of the RAvi 
and joins the road from Jamwar audChimiou to Lilh, MAnda,and Brahmaur. 

(4) From Duodli a branch ascends the Baleni NAla to Barai, and 
joins the road from Basu, which crosses the Baleni Pass to Dareni in 
Bihld. There is a rest-house at Barai. 

(5) From Kothi a branch r u .,s up the Chirchind NAId and crosses the 
Bag or Bhimgasutari Pass to Kareri in Rihiu, but being somewhat diflScult 
is seldom used. A rough track from Kothi crosses the Grijahdr Pass to 
Chanota and a branch runs from the top of the pass along the ridge to 
KuArsi and the IndrAhar Pass. 

(6) At Brahmaur a branch descends to cross the Budhil and then rises 
to TatAhn. Here it is joined by a branch from Khani, and then runs 
up the TundAh Valley to BadrA and Banser. From Tatahn the road is 
only a hill track and very rough. Coolies for TriloknAth via the Kalichu 
Pass are engaged at Badra, and the journey takes three days. 

(7) From Brahmaur a branch crosses to the right bank of the Budhil 
and runs on to Chobia; here coolies are engaged for the Chobia tPass 
leading to TriloknAth. 

(8) From Brahmaur another branch runs by Grima to Shear and TiAri ; 
and at the latter place crosses the RAvi to join the Bara BangAhal road at 
Holi. This road is good except a small part on the bank of the RAvi near 
TiAri. 

(9) From Harser a rough track ascends to the Mani Mahesh lake, 
and crosses the ridge to TiAri in the RAvi Valley. 

(10) From Kuktf a branch, after crossing the Budhil, ascends the GAf 
ravine and crosses the Chobu Pass to Bara BangAhal. 

Bara Ba"gdhal Rood. — From Ulansa the road follows up the 
left bank of the Ravi to Bara Bangahal. The stages are Chanota, 
Holi, Glaroh, Chanair, Sind, Kauaur and Bara Bangahal.**^ This road 
is 6t for pedestrians only, and in many places is rough and 
dangerous, especially between Chanair and Bangahal. 

From the Bangahal road the following branches diverge to cross the 
remaining passes in the DbAula DhAr to the KAngra Valley : — 

(1) From Chanota a rough road runs up the Choli NAlA to Kuarsi' 
and crosses the Indrahnr Pass to DharmsAlA. 

(2) From KuArsi a rough track crosses the Kundli Pass to KaniyAra 
but is seldom used. 

(3) From LAmu a very rough track runs up to the Toral Pass, which 
it crosses to NarwAna. 

(4) From Holi a branch, seldom used, ascends the Holi NAIA and 
crosses the TAlang Pass to NarwAna. 

(5) From near GAroh a branch runs up the Knredh NAIA, and crosses 
the Smgrahar Pass to Kandi, north of PAlampnr. 

(6) Prom ChanEkir a road passes up the Tanaiter NAIA, and crosses 
the SatnAlo Pass to Bandla, near PAlampnr, but is very little used. 

(7) Another road from Chanair runs up the left bauV of the Channi 
NAIA and crosses the WAhar Pass to Bandla, and a third, going by Sarai 

(t) From Bara Bangahal three roads cross the ThamsAr (16,625 feet), Ganri and Uakori 
passes, respectively, in the Dhiola Dhar to Chhots Bangahal; and a fourth read crosBee the 
Bara Bangihal Benge by the Kali Hiun Pass (17,000 feet) to Dhobi in Kola. The road by the 
Bara Bangihal Pass (18,000 feet), in the Mid-Himalaya to BritiMi L^nl, ia now never 
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There are State rest-houses at Mahla, Bdkh, K^rpok, Chhatr^ri, Uldinsa tion. 
and Brahmaur. 

Pdngi Road. — The Pangi road on leaving Chamba descends to 
the Sal Nala which it crosses to reach the right bank of the Ravi. 

At K-iyani it leaves the river and ascends a ravine to Pukhri, 
on the watershed between the Ravi and the Sink Continuing to 
rise to Masrund it drops by a steep descent to cross the Karair Kala, 
and again rising winds along the slopes overhanging the Siulto the 
rest-house at Kalhel. Hrre it descends lo cross the Kalhel stream, 
and regaining its former elevation rims on the level till it drops 
again to the Nakror bridge where it crosses the Chanju Nala. It 
then winds along the slopes for some distance and crossing the Tisa 
Nala ascends to Tisa. From the top of the ridge above Tisa the road 
gradually descends to tlie Baira Nala which it crosses at Guari. 

It then runs up the Alwas Nala to Tharela, and a few miles on 
reaches Alwas. Here coolies are engaged for the Sach Pa^s, which 
is crossed in three marches to Kilar in Pangi. The intermediate 
stages are Silrundi and Donei or Bindraban. 

Near Dhid the road enters the main Pangi Valley, and crossing 
the Chandrabhaga by a wooden bridge ascends to Kilsr. 

The Pangi road is good all the way, except for the toilsome 
ascents and descents at the different tributaries of the Siul. 

Ponies can go as far as Alwas and may cross the pass in July, and 
later, but are of Uttle use in Pangi : laden animals can go as far as 
Tisa ; but are not usually taken beyond Masrund. , 

There are State rest-houses at Pukhri, Masrund, Kalhel, Tisa, Best-honses. 
Alwas, Bindraban and Kilar. 

Branch Roads, — The following branch roads leave the Pangi Branch roads, 
Road : — 

(1) AtKiy^ni a track runs to Rajuagar and crossing the end of the 
SSho Range descends by Tariod to the Siul to reach Bhalai. The river is 
spanned by a gururti or rope suspension bridge at Palai : road rough. 

(2) From Kalhel a branch ascends the Kalhel NAld, to Chatri rest-house 
and crosses the SAho Range to Sil^h Grdt in the Hul Valley. This is a 
fairly good road. 

(3) At the top of the descent to the Nakror bridge, a road leaves, on 
the right and runs up the Chd.nju Ndla at a high level to Jasanr and Bagai, 
joining the following road ; but is rough. 

(4) From Tisa a road runs by Tiki’i to Bagai, and Ch4nju and is fairly 
good most of the way. <•) From Bagai a branch ascends the Charar Ndl4 to 
cross the Marhu (Charar) Pass, to Tindi in Chamba-LAhul ; and from Chdnju 
a good road leads up to the Dr^ti Pass and also crosses to Tindi : the journey 
in each case taking three days. 

(1) . An old track rnna from Baira along the ridge by Gudin to Alwas ; it is passable bat 
little used. 

(2) . A branch descends from Tikri and joins the Pangi road at the Nakror bridge. 
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(5j From Tisa one road runs to Himgari and another ascends the Tisa 
Ndlcitothe Bira rest-house. From the top of the ridge above Tisa a road 
runs up the Baira Ndld, to Debri Kothi ; and then on to Hail, and crosses 
the Obeni pass to Mindhal in Pangi. The road is fairly good except on 
the pass, which is precipitous on the south side. 

(6) Opposite Sai Kothi a branch descends to the Baira stream and 
crosses to Sai. From Sai one road ascends the Barnota Nald to Bagor, Barnota 
and Makan ; and crosses the Bardri Pass to Jagesar in Balesa. Another 
road runs up the Alwas NaM to Tharela, and joins the main road to 
AlwdiS. From the bridge over the Mangli stream a branch runs to 
Mangli and crosses the Mailwdr pass to Balesa ; all these roads are in 
fairly good condition for pedestrians but are not suitable for ponies. 

(7) From Alwas a rough track, used by sportsmen, runs up the Jamuni 
NalA to the Dagani Dhd,r and crosses the N i rang wdri Pass to NirangwAri 
and Guintrer in Bhunjwdr. From Silrundi a road ascends to the Danetar 
or Gillu Pass in the Pangi Eange and crosses to Chitoa in Padar. 

Bh»draw4h Bhadrawdh ^The Bhadravrah road leaves the Pangi road 
at Pukhri, eight miles from Chamba, and descends a narrow ravine 
to the Kothi bridge over the Siul river. After crossing it rises to 
Saluni, on the Prithvijor ridge, separating the upper and lower 
portions of the Siul. From there it gradually descends to the Pala 
bridge and after crossing runs on to Gaggal near Kihar. There it 
re-crosses to the right bank and follows it up to Bhandal which is 
reached by a bridge near that place. The whole of this line, from 
Suudla near the Kothi bridge to Bhandal, is new. 

The old line from Sundla runs up the right bank of the Si\tl to 
Manjir, where it rises to Saluni, and descends to cross the Siul at 
the Kalor bridge, rejoining the new line at Pala bridge. From 
Bhdndal the old road runs up the left bank of the Siul to Langera and 
is in pluces very rough. From Langera the road rises to cross like 
Padari Pass and descends rapidly to Thanala in Bhadrawah. The 
State boundary is at Kundi Maral, five miles from Langera. 

The Bhadrawah road is very good, with an easy gradient, as 
far as Bhandal, and when completed pack animals will be able to 
go all the way to Langera. Riding ponies go through to 
Bhadrawah, but the road on the Padari Pass is rough and unsafe 
for laden animals. 
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Best-honsei. There are State rest-houses at Pukhri, Sundla, Manjir, Saluni, 
Kalor, Bhandal, Chadbhent and Langera. 

Branch roads. Branch Boads . — The following branch roads leave the 
Bhadrawah road:— 

(1) From Kothi bridge a rough track rises to Jhund, and follows up the 
^aHngri Nd,la to Bandar ia Balaur. 

(2) From Manjir a rough road crosses the Prithvijor ridge and descends 
to the Siul to reach Himgari. 
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(3) From Salani a road runs up the crest of the Prithvijor ridge to 
Kalor rest-house, and then descends to a point opposite Bh^ndal, which is 
reached by a bridge over the Siul. 

(4) From Kih4r a fairly good road runs to Diyur and Himeari, and then 
crosses the Barnota N414 to reach Sai. From Diyur on this road, a branch 
crosses the ridge to Khangn rest-house, and descends to the Barnota N4I4 
to join the road from Sai to Makau. From Himgari another branch de- 
scends to cross the Chandresh Nd;14 and joins the Pangi road near the 
Nakror bridge. 

(5) From Bhflndal a road ascends the Sangni N4la to Gamgul, and 

crosses the D4gani Dh4r Pass to Bhanencha in Balesa. The road is good 
as far as Gamgul, but rough onwards. ■* 

These roads are all fairly good for pedestrians but unfit for ponies. 

8(£ho ^oad. — The Saho road also starts from the capital, and 
after crossing the Sal Nala runs up its right bank to Saho. 

From Saho it ascends the Keri NaM and crosses the Panjungla 
Range to Sacraina, and over another low range to Bailj ; finally 
crossing the Tundah Range by the Bagair Pass to Manda. From 
there one branch crosses the Tundahen Nala to Badra and the 
Kalicho Pass ; and another branch runs to Bargra and Brahmaur. 
Ponies can go to Saho, where there is a rest-houso ; beyond this 
the road is very rotigh. 

(1) From Chiminn a branch leaves the S4ho road and crosses the Sal 
stream. It then runs up the Jamwar ravine to the summit of the ridge, 
where it joins the Jamwdr road. 

(2) From Chiminu another branch leaves theS4ho road and runs up the 
Hnl NdlA to Silahgrdt, it then crosses the SAho range at Banatu and de- 
scends to Bhangor and Lunek in the Chd,nju N4M ; joining the road from 
Cbanju to the Dr4ti Pass. This road is good almost all the way. Another 
road runs from Bhangor to Bagai and joins the road to the Marhu Pass. 
Ponies and pack animals go as far as Silahgrtit. 

(3) From S4ho a branch road crosses the S4ho range and descends to 
the Chanju N4M joining the road to the Drdti Pass at Kalpra. This 
road is fairly good to the top of the pass, but the descent is rough. 

Jamwdr Boad, — From Cbamba also a road rises to Jamwar 
and runs along the crest of the Jamwar ridge tiU it meet the 
road from Chiminu. It then descends to Lilh and Guh and 
follows up the Beljedi Nala by Batot to Girir; finally crossing the 
Ttmdah range by the Jhnndal Pass to Manda, and on by Bargra to 
Brahmaur. Ponies can go as far as Jamwar, and the road 
is good ; but onwards it is very rough. There is a 
State bungalow at Jamwar for which special permission is 
necessary. 
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Main road in Pangi. The main road in Pangi is a continuation 
of that from Kashtwar and Padar, and enters Pangi at the jhula 
over the Sansaii Nala. 

Kising to Darwas it crosses the Sural Nala and runs up 
the right bank of the Chandrabh%a, at a high level, to Kilar. 
There it crosses the Bunan stream and gradually drops to the 
bank of the main river at Siddh-ka-dera and farther on passes 
through a narrow chasm where the planking, forming 
the roadway, is supported on iron bars fixed in the face of 
the cliff. 

The Parmaur and Saichu Nalas are crossed near Cheri, on 
the river bank below Sach. 

At Mindhal bridge the road passes to tl e left bank and 
runs on the level to Purtld. 

The Cheni and Shilal streams are bridged by trdngaris, 
and on a rock near tlie latter stream are the glacial markings 
referred to on page 26 of the Gazetteer. At Purthi the river 
is crossed by a wooden bridge to reach the Forest rest- It ouse ; 
while the main road runs on by Ajog to the jhula at Shor. 
The scenery all the way from Kilar to Shor is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The road from Kilar to Shor was made in 1869-70, and 
is fairly good all the way, except at four spots where special 
care is necessary ; these are, at the rocky chasm near Phindru ; 
from Cheri to Mindhal briilge ; on the approach to Purthi ; 
and between Purthi and Shor. 

The old road ascends from the Parmaur NMa to Sach, and 
after crossing the Saichu Nala rises steeply through forest to 
reach the higher mountain slopes, along which it runs to Reh and 
Purthi, rejoining the lower road at the Shor jhula. Except for a 
short distance to the east of Reh this road though toilsome is good, 
and from it fine views are obtained of the main valley. There is 
a picturesque bridge over the Mu jar Nala near Purthi. 

From Shor the road follows up the left bank at a high level to TothAl, 
a small flat opposite the point where the Karun NAIA joins the river, and 
is iu some places difficult. 

Beyond Tothdl it runs along the face of the precipices overhanging 
the ChandrabhAga to Rauli, and for most of the way is narrow and danger- 
ous. Between Rauli and Tindi the road is fairly good. From Tindi to the 
Harser Ndid is an open flat, but the rest of the way to SilgiAon is along 
the face of the clifl and somewhat difficult. At Silgrdon the road crosses 
to the richt hank, and except at the Kurcher NAlA and one other spot, is 
narrow and dangerous all the way to the Barer Nd.lA near Margrdou. At 
MargrAon the Drgad NAIA is crossed and from this point the valley is open 
and the road good. At Udaipur the MiyAr NAla is crossed by a wooden 
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bridge, and Triloknditb, on the left bank, is reached by a bridge over the 
main river. Another bridge above Tiilokn4th carries the road back to the 
right bank, along which it runs to the border. at Tirot and then to British 
L4hul and Kulu. The Tirot Nd;la is ctossed by a wooden bridge. 

There are State rest-houses at Darwas, Kilar, Sdch and 
Purthi, with small huts at Cheri and Rauli. 

Branch roads . — The following branch roads leave the main 
road in Pangi : — 

(1) From Darw^s a branch ascends the Snrdl Ndla and crosses the 
Sarsank Pass into the Danlong N^I4. 

(2) A similar branch from KiUr runs up the Han£n N4Id. and crosses the 
Shinkil Pass : the two i-oads unite in the Danlong Ndld. and cross the 
Kag Pass in the Western Himalaya or Zansk^r Range to Bardan Gompa 
in Zanskar, the whole journey taking five days. 

(3) From Sitch a branch ascends the Saichu to Saichu and Tuin 

and crosses the Mun La to the Danlons' the road then crosses 

the Poat La in the Western Himalaya and joins the previous road to Bardan 
Gompa.<'> 

(4) In the Saichu N4M an upper road runs from Kutal near S4ch to 
Shun and rejoins the previous road at Hilu, but is rough and in places dan- 
gerous. 

(5) From Saichu a branch runs up the Chasag N414 to Bhotanr and 
crosses the Gurdhdr Pass to the Miy4r N414. This pass is so named owing 
to its being passable for ponies, which are brought from LAhul by this 
route to P4ngi and over the S4ch Pass to Chamba. 

(6) At Udaipur a branch runs up the Miydr Nfil4 and is narrow and 
difiBcult for four miles. From Chimrat the valley is open and the road 
good, up to the head of the valley, where it crosses the Kang La in the 
Western Himalaya to Bardan Gompa in Zanskar. The journey from 
Kanjer, the last village, occupies five days. 

(7) Beyond Kanjer a branch ascends a side ndla to cross the Thdrang 
La to the head of the Kado Tokpo stream. The journey to Darcha in 
British Ldhul takes four days. 

Ponies and laden animals come down the main valley as far 
as Margraon ; below this point the roads are passable only for 
sheep, which are utilized to carry gp^in, salt, etc., to and from 
different places in the valley and over the passes in the Pangi 
Range. 

In addition to the main lines of road there are in all parts of 
the State, but especially in the Ravi Valley, numerous by-paths in 
every valley, and from one valley to another, which are known 
to, and used by, the villagers. 


In former times a considerable amount of the Central Asian trade from Patbaokot and 
Nnrpnr came over the 84ch and Cheni Passes, to Pan?i ; and went on by routes, (1), (2), (8) • 
and also by PlUar and the Cmasi Fass to Zanskar and I ia d a kb . Toll was lavi^ at Nnrpnr 
and Chamba, 
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F. — Paises in th e North Pdngi Rangep^ in order from the 

North- West. 


Name of Fass. 


Bemarks. 


Sarsank 


Shinkil 
Man La 


Between Sural Nala and Danlong Nals; height about 
16,200 feet ; large glacier, road difficult, takes two 
days from Kansar. 

Between Hunan NAU and Danlong Nala; height about 
16,300 feet ; road very difficult and seldom used. 

Between Tnin in Saichn NAIA and Danlong Nila ; height 
about 16,500 feet; very difficult and seldom used. 


The first two roads unite in the Danlong Nala and then cross 
the Kag Pass to Bardan Gompa in Zanskar ; the third road crosses 
the Poat La and joins the first two roads in Zanskar. Passes open 
July, August and September, and the whole journey takes fiye days. 


VI. — Passes in the Western Eimdlnya or Zanskdr Bange, in order 

from the North-West, 


Name of Fass, 

Remarks. 

Kag ... 

Between Daolong NAIA in PAdar and Bardao Oompa in 
Zanskar ; height about 17,500 feet ; rough road. 

FOftt Xj& (It eot •«* ss* 

Between Danlong Nala in Fadar and Bardan Uompa in 
ZanskAr ; height about 17,500 feet ; rough road, one 
day on snow. 

Xi9 ess stt ••• ' 

1 

Between MiyAr Nila in Cbamba.LAhuI and Bardan 
Gompa ; height about 17,500 feet ; road rough, three 
days on snow, journey takes five days. 


The Kag Pass and Poat La are just outside State territory, 
hut are crossed by travellers from Pangi. 


VIL — Pass in the East LdhuP^ Bange. 

Name of Fass. 

Remarks. 

Thiraug La 

SIS 1 

Between MiyarNela and Darcbain British Lahul j height 
17,18B feet j four marches, road rough, one day on snow. 


VIII. — Pass in the Gurdhdr Range, 


Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Gurdhar 

Between Miy&r Nal4 and Bhotanr in Saichn Nati ; hei^fc 
16,791 feet | road difficult in one place j three marohes* 


(1) The range running to the south of the Danlong Nila. 

(3) The name ** Zanskar Range locally applied to the Western Himalaya is now used by 
the Trigonometrical Survey for a branch range running to the north of ZanskAr. Here and 
in the Description it is used in its local meaning for a section of the Western Himalaya— the 
direct continuation of the main Himalayan chau. Vide page 4 of Gaietteer. 

(3) The range separating Chamba from British L&hul, 
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^ Mileage of the principal routes. 

Ihe distances given are only approximate, except on the main 
lines of road. 
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5 
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3 

5? 

Uoute. 

33 

3 

1 

Cfiambd to Dalhousie viA Khajid 

r 


9 

Cka'fbd to Bara Banjdhd^ 




Khajiar 

8 

1 B 


Dlansa (So. 8) 

38 

R 


Dalhoasie 

10 



Chanola 

12 


2 

Chamba to Dalhousie vi4 Kolhri 

21 



Holi 

12 


3 

Chamba to Dalhousie vi4 Chil— 




1 Garoh ... ... 

S 



Chil 

11 

R 


Chanair 

12 



Dalhousie 

9 



Siud .. ... 

10 


4 

Chamba to Dalhousie vii Bdthri 




Kanaar 

8 



Bathri ... 

14 

R 


Bara Bangahal ,,, 

10 


5 

Dalhousie ... 

Chamba to Mddhopur viA Sind- 

6 


10 

Chamhd to Trilolcndth in Chaitu 
bd-Ldhul vih Kalicho Pae$-~ 




hdra — 




Ulausa (So. 8) 

36 

R 


Bithri 

14 

R 


Tatahu via Khani 

10 



Sindhira 

12 

R 


Badra ... ... ... 

12 



Phangota (iu British Territory) 

10 



Trilokuath (over Kalicho Pass) 

28 


6 

Chamba to Ndrpur — 

Chuari ... . . 

Nurpar (in British Territory) 

18 

R 

11 

Chamhd to Trilokndth in Cham’ 
bd’Ldhul via Chohia Pass — 

Braliinaur (No, 8) 

46 

R 


18 

B 







Chobia 

10 


7 

Chamba to Dharmsdla — 







Chuari 

18 

E 


TriloknatL (over Chobia Pa»b) 

24 



Sihuuta ... 

18 

R i 

12 

Chamba to Kddr in Pdngi — 




Shahpur (in British Territory) 

12 

b 1 


Masrund .. ... 

12 

R 

8 

Ohamhd to Jobrang iu British 




Kalhel 

9 

R 


Ldhid — 




Tisa 

12 

R 


Rikh 

12 

R i 


Alwas 

12 

R 


Chhatrari 

12 

li 









Kilar (over Sach Pays) 

24 

R 


niinsa 

12 

R 





Brahiuaur ... .. 

10 

R 

13 

Chamba to Mitidhal in Pdngi — 




Harsar 

10 



Tisa (So. 12) 

33 

R 


Kukti 

12 



!>ebri Kothi ... 

12 



Jobraug (over Kukti Pass) ... 

i 

24 



\Iindbal (over Cheni Pass) ... j 

24 



B“D4k Bnugalow. | B =Re.xt-h<'.u‘<p, 

Nor*.— There ia a eamping-groiiiiil at each stage ou every luute. 
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19 

Chamhd to Brahmaur vi4 



Pari B. 

Ldhul via Marhn Pass — 




Jamwdr — 

Jamw^r 

6 

R 


Silah Grat 

12 



Lilh 

10 



Bhangor .. 

10 



Batot ... 

8 



Bagai 

10 



Girir .. ... . . 

8 



Maowa ... 

8 



Manda (over Jhundal Paas) ... 

12 



Tiridi (over Marhn Pass) 

24 



30 


Brahmaur (No. 18) ... 

15 

Chamhd to Ttndi in Ohamhd- 







Ldhvl vi4 Drdti Pass — 



20 

Chamba to Tisa via Silah Grdf — 




Silah Gjat 

12 



Bagai (No. 14) 

32 



Bhangor 

10 



Tikri 

6 



Chanju ... 

10 




8 

K 


Tindi (over Drati Pass) 

24 


21 

Chambd to Jagesar in Baletia 



16 





viA Dmr— - 



Chamba to Bhadrawdh in Jam- 




‘Satuni iNo. 18) 

19 

R 


mu — 











Diur 

5 

B 


Pnkhri 

8 

B 






Salnni 

11 

R 


Khingu 

Makan ... 

10 

8 

B 


Bhandal 

12 

R 




Langera ... ,, 

Thanala (over Padari Pasi) ... 

12 

R 

22 

Jagesar (over Barari Pass) ... 

Chamhd to Bhanencha ifi Bnlesa- 

16 



1C 





17 

Bhandal to Ahcde — 




Bhandal (No. 16) 

31 

B 


Diur rod Kihir ... 

13 



Gamgnl 

10 



Hfmgari 

10 



Bbanenoha (f)ver Digani Dhar 
Pass). 

12 



Sai ,,, ,,, 

12 


23 

Chamhd to Munu in Balesa — 




Alwas ... 

9 



Ti'aa (No. 12) 

33 


18 

Chamba to Brahmaurvia Sdho 

8 



Sai 

6 



Sabo ,,, ,,, 

9 

R 


Mangli ... 

10 



Sacraina (over Panjungla Paes) 

12 



Idanu (over Mailwar Pats) ... 

20 



Bailj ' 

12 


24 

Chambd to Kot in Balaur — 




Kanaiter ' 

6 



Bathri .X 

14 

R 


Manda (over Bagair Pass) ... j 16 



Gall vid Chaurah bridge 

10 



Tatahn vid Bargra , I 

8 



Banaird 

8 



Brahn ir j 

— 1 

6 



Kot in Balaur 

10 



B = Dak Bungplow, 


1 

K— Rest-house. 


=5 


Note, There la a camping-xronnd at each atage on OTery rente, 
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25 

Kildr to Pddar — 




Sangati (Daolong Nala) 

c 



Darwfts ... ... , . 

8 

R 


PuQohi (over Kag Pass) 

12 



AHbdari (in Pidar) 

12 



Bardan Gompa in Zanskar .. 

6 


26 

Kildr tu British Ldhul — 



28 

Chamhd to Zanslcar vid Aliydr 








Ndld — 




f^heri 

8 

R 


Margraon uid Rilar (Noa. 12, 26) 

125 



Parthi .. 

8 

R i 

1 


Ohimrat 

12 



Shor 

4 

i 


Tingrat 

10 



Tindi (two marches) 

16 



Kanjer ... 

6 



Salgraon 

8 



Gompa 

8 



Margraon 

12 



Kesaryuncha ... 

7 



Triloknatb 

6 



Dutomba 

8 



Jaima (in British L4bul) 

14 



Ohuralpicban (over Kang La) 

12 


27 

Chamba to Zanskar vi4 Sural 








ydld — 




Bardan Gompa in Zanskar ... 

6 



Kilar (No. 12) 

69 

R 

29 

Kildr to Miydr Bald— vi4 Our- 







dhdr Pass-^ 




Darwia ... 

8 

E 


S4ch 

8 

E 


Kansar ... 

8 


j 

Saicba . . ... ... 

10 



Atyud ... 

10 



Bhotaur 

10 



Gokhun (o^er Sarsmk Pass) 

16 


i 

Miyar (over Gardhar PasB>. 

20 
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B = Ddk Bungalow. | E = Re8t-hon8e. 

Noth. — T here is a oamping-ground at each stage on every route. 


Ponies are brought to Cbamba from Lahtil over the Gurdbar 
and Sach passes (Nos. 12 and 29). Two men to each pony are 
necessary to render help at difficult parts of the road. 

1 he postal arrangements are conducted under ati Imperial Postal ar- 
Postal convention, concluded in January 1887 and are entirely under 
State control, all the officials being appointed by the Raja ; but 32 of Part B, 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambala Division, has the ' 
right of inspection. The Postal Department is in charge of a Post 
Master-General. Dalhousie is the Imperial office of Exchange. 

Chamba is the head office in the State with seveo branch office=5 in 
the wizdrats ; and a daily arrival and despatch >1 vice is mainth -, 1, 
except to Brahmaur and Pangf where dim., ic condifons ma^e 
this possible only in summer. 

The postage stamps are those used in the. rest of India 
with the words ‘ Chamba State ’ surcharged in black. Letters, 


i 
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post-card.«i, hr., addressed to places otitside India must bear 
ordinary Indian stamps and not the surcharged ones. 

Sei-vicc stamps are surcharged ‘On State Service’ instead of 
the familiar O. II. il. Table No. ;'>] gives the names of the Post- 
offices in Chamba and Table No. o2 furnishes full details of the 
working of Po-t-offices. 

All letter.s, parcels, he., are carried by runners, and along all 
tiio principal roads there are rluiukis or stage rest-houses at 
which the rur.ners are relieved. 

Telegraphic communication was opened in 1904 and is under 
the control of the Imperial 'rele^vaph Depaitment. The only 
Telegraph office in the State is in Chamba town and is of the 3rd 
class. 


Section H- — Famine- 

Kainine is unknown in the State, but great scarcity verging 
on famine Si 'mptimes prevails in Pangi, when the winter sets in 
earlj' and the autumn crops are damaged or destioyed by snow. 
The last occasion was in 1878-79, when grain had to be imported 
from Churah. 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A- — General Administration and State Staff- 

In ancient times, as t lit' co]i]H T plates of the U»tli and 11th 
centuries show, the administration of the State' was modelled on that 
of India generally, and lists of higli sounding oflicial titles from 
the Raja to the executioner are given, and allusions made to ‘the 
highest Brahmans, who held a piMiuinent jiosition among the 
eighteen elements of the State’, down to the ' Medas, Andrakas, 
fishers and Chandalas.’ 

In later times there used to he five principal officials of the 
State at the capital : — 

(1) . IFacfr or Chief Minister. 

(2) Thnre da Mahtq or Chief Financial Officer. 

(3) . Bakhshi, who used to keep the military accounts 

and was responsible for the internal administration of 
the forces. This title is now borne by the Chief 
Revenue Officer of the State. 

(4) . Hdr.re da Koticdl, who was in attendance on the Ihija 

and earned out his orders. 

(5) . Thare da Kotwdl, who perfonned miscellaneous 

duties and disposed of p“tty cases occurring in the 
town ; all other cases were settled by the Chief Minis- 
ter, while those of a special or serious nature were 
adjudicated upon in the Raja’s Court. 

There were separate in Pangi and Brahmaur, but in the 

other parganas a Mahta and a Kotwdl were a])pointed. These posts 
of Mahta and Kotirdl were oft‘'n held by men selected in the 
town, and they transacted the busine.'^s of their respective parganas 
from the capital. These posts were more or less sinecures. 

The State naturally falls into five divisions as regards climate, 
people and products, and the-e form the five wizdrats : — 

1. Chamba or Sadr xdzdrat in the centre, containing the 

capital. 

2. Churah viArai to the north and north-west, bordering 

with Basohii and Bhadrawah in Jammu State. 

3. Pangi vizdrat, which comi>rises a portion of L4hul and is 

geogi-aphically distinct fix)m the rest of the State. 

4. Brahmaur or Gaderan, an old xazdrat lying to the 

south and souti east of Charalw. 

5. Bhattiyat trizdral, lying to the soidh and south-west of 

the Dhanla Dhar and adjoining Kangra and Gurdaspur. 

(1) For » full account of th" Stito nifi-ualt n ancitiit UoiM reference tuay be mule to the 
An'iquitits of ChTm^d, Vol. 1, pp. I'lT — 123. 
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The Civil and Criminal Courts of Justice are located at the 
capital where the higher officers of the State reside, and they are 
presided over by Judges with 1st class magisterial powers appointed 
by the Raja ; and are under his supervision and control. The final 
Court of Appeal is that presided over by the Raja himself. Next after 
the Chief in authority is the Wazir, who has much the same functions 
as attached to the office in former times. In the Raja’s absence he 
is invested with full charge of the State. Of the old titles that of 
BakhsM is now Iteffi by the Chief Revenue Officer, through whom all 
revenue payments are made, and credited into the treasury. The 
title of Kottodl is now borne by the Superintendent of Police, who 
has functions analogous to those of the Thare da Kotwdl of former 
times. All criminal case.s in the capital or from the parganas pass 
through his hands, and he makes the preliminary investigation and 
forwards the record to the Sadr Court for disposal. 

Each of the five toizdrats is under the control of a Wazir, who, 
however, is non-resident, and has the title only when on duty in 
his toizdrat. In every unzdrat there is a Court with civil and 
criminal powers, and the presiding officer is vested with the powers 
of a 2ud class Magistrate, and can also hear and decide civil suits 
up to Rs. 1,000 in value. These Courts can receive, hear and in- 
vestigate petitions regarding revenue, and can send up the 
cases with their opinions to the Sadr Court. Pangi and Brahmaur 
have Courts only in summer. 

The Vakil of the State at Dalhousie, having jurisdiction 
separate from the Bhattiyat wizdrat, exercises the same powers 
as the other Wazirs and holds his Court at Dalhousie under special 
arrangements with Government. He hears all cases within his ju- 
risdiction, comprising the parganas of Bathrf, Sherpur, NagMi, Chun, 
Hubdr, &c. Cases which are beyond his powers are instituted in, 
and decided by, the Courts at Chamba. Cases of parganas in Bhat- 
tiyat, other than those falling under the jurisdiction of the Vakil 
at Dalhousie, are decided in the Court of the Bhattiyat wizdrat. 

Each wizdrat is subdivided into a certain number of parganas, 
or small administrative districts, 'fhe original designation of each 
administrative district was mandala, as shown by the copper plate 
deeds The present name pargana or Udqa probably came into use 
during the period of Mughal ascendancy. It is a popular belief that 
the State was formerly subdivided into 84 of these mandalas or 
parganas, and there is good reason for thinking that this belief is 
well founded. 

The State was considerably larger in former times than it is 
now, including as it did the provinces of Rihlu and Palam to the 
south of the Dhaula Dhar, and Bhadrawah and Padar in the Chenab 
Valley. Even in 1846-47, when it came under British control there 
were still 72 parganas in the State {vide Vol, II, Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sanads, pages 370, 371 and 372). The number has 
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been much reduced since then by the amalgamation of two or more 
; small parganas into one large administrative district, and now 
stands at 52. There were till recently 12 parganas in the Bhattiyat 
wizdrat (where now there are only 10), hence the name “Barah 
j Bhattian.” 

Each pargana has a State Kothi which is the headquarters and 
place of residence of the pargana officials when on duty. 'I’liese 
Kofhis differ much in size and general appearance, but most of the 
older ones have been erected according to a design very common in 
the State. This is a large square, measuring 20 or 30 yards on 
each^side, with an open court-yax’d in the centre. The building 
is usually two or three storeys in height, and is divided into rooms 
and ddldns or open verandahs. There is n principal entrance door, 
and a staircase in the court-yaid leading to the upper storeys. 

I Some of these Kotins are very ancient, several of them dating from 
the time of the Eanas. The more recently erected Kotins are 
of small size, and consist usually of a few looms in line, with a 
verandah in front. 

The work of each pargana is carried on by a Char, a Likhnehdra 
and a Bativdl, called collectively Kdrddrs or Kdmddrs. The juris- 
diction of a Char is called Ghdrl. The most ancient officials are pro- 
bably the Ohdr and the Hatwdl, and it seems certain that reference 
is made to them in the old title deeds, under the names chdta and 
bhata. The office of Likhnehdra is probably of more recent date. 

; In certain places there is an office-bearer known as Chhota Chdr 
t with jurisdiction separate from that of the Bara Chdr. 

In fonner times the Chdr was the chief pargana official, and, 
jindeed, he is s till generally regarded as such ; though the tendency 
mow is to look on the Likhnehdra as having precedence, owiufx to his 
being responsible for the revenue and the accounts of the ])argo,na. 
The Chdr had formerly much larger powers than now, being able 
"x) inflict a fine or imprisonment. The larger powers were with- 
.irawn by the European Superintendents, except in the case of the 
^officials at Brahmaur who in certain cases are allowed to im- 
pose a small fine. At the present time the pargana officials 
can only apprehend criminals and send them to Chamba for 
trial. In both civil and criminal cases they make the prehminary 
investigation. They also cari’y out all ordei’S- fiom the central 
authority, and provide coohes for State service as well as for 
travellers., 

The other pargana office-bearers are subordinate to the 
Kdrddrs, and their functions, including those of the Kdrddrs, are as 
follows : — 

1. Chdr . — Already described. 

2. Likhnehdra . — Keeps the revenue accounts, and does all 

clerical work. 
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3. BatlvdI . — Carries out tlie orders of the Ghdr and Likhne- 

hdra, holding under them a position analagons to 
that of the Hdzre da Kotwdl under the Raja in for- 
mer times. 

4. Jhvtiydr. — A servant under the orders of the Batwdl. 

He carries out the orders of the Kdrddrs conveyed 
through his immediate chief, the Batwdl. 

5. Ugrdhkd — A peon who collects the revenue demand 

under the Kdrddrs. 

6. Jinsdli. — Was in charge of the magazine of the pargana, 

an office now abolished. ^ 

7. Pdhri. — I'he guardian of the State Kothi, records, and 

the revenue, both cash aud kind. 

8. Bhdnd. — t.'ooks the Airda/s’ food, and cleanses the uten- 

sils. 

■ 9. Hdli — Keeps the Kothi clean and looks after the stor- 
age and safe-keeping of the grain. 

10, Kdgaddru. — Carries letters. 


11. Lakarhdr . — Supplies firewood to the Kothi. 

12. C/iii/drw.— Collects ghi from those who pay ghi as re- 

venue. 

13. Dudhydru . — Collects milk for officials. 

Generally speaking, there is only one Kothi in each pargana ; 
but in large parganas, which have been made up by the amalgama- 
tion of two or three smaller ones, there is irore than one Kothi, 
and in each of them are separate Pdhris, Hdlis and Jhutiydrs. 

Ministerial In the parcjanas of the Sadr ivizdrat, outside the capital, the 
tundra! ordinary office-bearers Nos. 1 to 13 are in charge, excepting Nos. 6, 
10, 12 and lo, which are now abolished. 


Ministerial In the Churah ivizdrat there used to be an officer, called 
^rah°^ Odhru, superior to the Kdrddrs, in the parganas of Jhund, Bhalai, 
Kohal, Bhandal and Kihar. This post, along with Nos. 6, 10, 12 and 
13, has now been abolished, but the others are maintained. 


Ministerial In the Pangl ivizdrat there used to be an officer, called Pdlasrd 

staff of Pangt. t,he Wazir and subordinate to him were all the office-bearers 

Nos, 1 to 12 described above. The post of Pdtasrd is now abolished, 
but the rest exist as elsewhere. In Pangi the Ugrdhikd is called Mu- 
qaddair, and he also does the work of a Jhutiydr, there being no 
separate office-bearer of that name. 

In Pangi there are three Ghdris, viz., Kildr, Sack and Darwds, 
each under the management of a Ghdr with a full staff. In spite of 
its being thus subdivided the whole of Pangi is regarded as one 
single pargana. 
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In Lahul the Char resides at Margraon, and the Lihhnehdra at 
Tindi, each with a Muqaddam subordinate to him, but the Kothi 
in this ildqa is at Udaipur. Most of this par gana is included in the 
jdgir of the Rana of Tiloknath, which is therefore regarded as the 
headquarters. 

In Brahmaur there used to be an oflBcer under the 
Wastr called Amin, but this post has been abolished. All the other 
posts, as in other parganas, have been maintained. The Vgrdhikds 
of other parganos, the Muqaddams of Pangi and the Durbiudls 
of Brahmaur perform similar duties, as already described. The 
post of Jhutiydr is not unknown in Brahmaur proper, but his work 
is done by the Kothera. There is also an additional office-bearer, 
called below the D'lrbiydl. The Kotheru and Ahru are not paid 
servants of the State, but are allowed certain concessions and pri- 
vileges in their tcizdrat. In former times there was an office- 
bearer named Pattudri, who had woollen blankets made for the Raja. 
The Wool supplied for the blankets was realised from the people 
in lieu of revenue. 

In Bhattiyat the office-bearers resemble in name and function 
those of Chamba and Chur^, with the following exceptions : — 

The parganas of Chun,* Hubar and Chuari had each an officer 
called ; and Tundf and Sihuota each an Amin, but fhese 

posts have now been abolished. They were superior to the Kdrddrs. 
In Bhattiyat the Battcdl is called Thdreth; the Jhutiydr, Batiodl ; 
the Ugrdhikd, Muqaddam ; and the Bhdnd, Jhhoar or Jhur. 

The Wazir, Odhru, Amin, Mahta, Rofwdl, Ghdr, Likhnihdra, 
and Batwdl of the parganas formerly received no salary direct from 
the State, but were allowed to collect certain other emoluments, call- 
ed raJcm, over the revenue demand. This formed a separate charge of 
cash and kind on the mdlguzdr. Each office-bearer, entitled to 
ralcm, was obliged to pay a 6xed amount in lieu thereof to the State. 
This payment went under the name of bdchh. Such men were 
supplied with food free of charge, by the State. 

The other petty office-bearers rendered service on payment; or 
in lieu of revenue on rent-free land, called bajoh ; or in consideration 
of not rendering personal labour in the shape of begdr, etc. 

In some parganas, also, where there was a scarcity of artisans, 
blacksmitl)S, potters, etc,, such workmen were granted bajoh land and 
their services taken witliout further payment in their respective 
parganas. All these forms of remuneration have now been discon- 
tinued, and every man is paid for his services in cash. 

The State revenue, both in cash and kind, is realised in two 
instalments, and credited into the Treasury. All kinds of grain 
appropriate to each crop are accepted, bnt under the head an 
iandf) if that occurs i-i the patta (lease), only barley, millet (kodra) 
and maize are taken. Ghi is also collected in two instalments. 
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Grain required for State use is bronght to tbe capital and the 
surplus is sold at the mufassil KotJiis. 


An abstract shotving the parganas in each wizdrat, "with the 
cultivated area and revenue is appended : — 



Names of parganas in 
each Tvizarat. 

Cultivated area in aoees. 

Revenue Collection in 
Rupees. 

Name of 
■vrizirat. 

Kohli or 
Irriga- 
ted. 

Utar or 
Unirri- 
gated. 

Total. 

Cash. ' 

Kind to 
the value 
of 

Total. 

Sadr or (i) 
Chamba. 

Eajnagar, Tariod, Dhund, 
Kharot, Gudiyal, Saho, 
Panjila, Ka 1 a n d r a, 
Sarnia, Lilh, Piura, Basu, 
Bakan, Mahla, Bhariyan, 
Karedh, Sach, Udaipur. 

1,581 

i 

30,486 

32,067 

47,440 

9,364 

56,804 

Churdh. 

Jhund, Bhalai, Wanjir 
Bhandal, Kihar, Diur, 
Hamgiri. Barnota, Ba- 
gor, Sai, Chinju, Baira, 
'1 isa, 1, 0 h-T i k r i, 
Jasaur, Kohit. 

386 

32,238 

i 

32,624 

54,224 

14,120 

68,344 

Pdngi'.* 

Kilar, Sach, D a r w d s, 
Lahul. 

... 

3,019- 

3,019 

5,818 

... 

5,818 

Brahmaur. 

Brahmaur, Tretha, Cha- 
nota, Kothi-Rahnu. 

U 

11,256 

11,270 

17,282 

44 

17,326 

Bhattiyit. 

Bathri, Sherpur, Nagali, 
Chun, Hub4r, Chuari, 
Raipur, Tundi, Sihunta, 
Bhatti-Tikri. 

6,614 

23,453 

30,067 

53,636 

16,271 

69,907 


Total 

8,595 

100,452 

109,047 

1,78,400 

39,799 

2,18,199 


* The total cultivated area in Pangi wizarat contains 1,433 acres of land irrigated by Tiuhls, 
but on account of the high altitude it does not produce rice, and so it should be considered as 
unirrigated. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice- 

c ^^i m i n^al essentially the fountain-head of justice in the 

Justice. State. He appoints all Magistrates and Munsiffs, he confers 
■withholds all judicial powers, he determines which officers 
Fart B. shall hold jurisdiction in each pargana, and finally there is not an 
order given in the State which may not be reversed by him, 
either on appeal or in the exercise of his powers of revision. In 
all civil and criminal cases he is the last Court of Appeal, all 
sentences of death, however, passed by the Raja must be con- 
firmed by the Commissioner of Lahore. This official generally 
pays an annual visit to the State during which he inspects the 
Courts, the Jail, the Schools, Hospitals, &c. 

<1) The parganas of Tariod, Dhand aad Kharofc, iu Churah, have, for adminUtrative pur* 
pogeg, been included in the Sadr wixdrat. 
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The judicial staff consists of the following Officers : — 

1. Pandit Mohati Lai is the principal Judicial Officer of 
the State. He exercises the powers of a 2nd class Munsiff in 
civil suits and of a 2nd class Magistrate in criminal cases. 

2. Bakhshi Prabh Dyal, the Chief Revenue Officer of the judicial staff. 
State, is also invested with the civil powers of a 2nd class Munsiff 

and the criminal powers of a 2nd class Magistrate. 

3. Lala Manak Chand, the Raja’s Agent at Dalhousie, is a 
Magistrate of the 3rd class, and a Munsiff with power to hear 
suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. 

4. Lala Jai Dayal, and 

5. Lala Harm Singh. Both these officers are Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, their powers being limited to suits, the value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 50. They are also empowered 
to try petty criminal cases and to inflict imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 3 months, and fines not exceeding Rs. 30. 

From all the Courts, whether Criminal or Civil, the appeal Final Conr 
lies to the Raja whose decision is final. The Kaja alone has the 
power to inflict the punishment of whipping. 

The permanent place of sitting for all the Courts is the city of 
Chamba. In the summer months the Raja sends any or all of the 
Magistrates and Judges into the other wizdrats to do whatever 
judicial work is required ; there is no permanent judicial officer 
in any of the wizdrats, all oases and suits being kept till the 
arrival of the travelling officials. Tables Nos. 34 and 35, show 
the working of the various Courts. The Indian Penal Code is in 
force, as are also the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 


Section C — Land Eevenue- 

This subject may appropriately be introduced by the following 
extracts from the Kangra Gazetteer, which, though primarily refer- 'll®’ 
ring to Kangra, are equally applicable to Chamba : 

“ Under the Rdjis, the theory of property in land was that each Rdj4 Original 
was a landlord of the whole of his Edj or principality, not merely in the of 

degree in wliicli everywhere in Iiidiu the State is, in one sense, the landlord, 
but in a clearer and stronger degree. The Mughal Emperors, in communica- 
tions addressed to the Hill Raj4s, gave them the title oi zaminddr, i.e., 
landholder. Doc aments are preserved in some of the Ra]4B families in 
which this address is used. The R4j4 was not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, but rather, as it were, manorial 
lord of his whole country. Each principality was a single estate, divided » 

for management into a certain number of circuits. The circuits were not 
themselves estates like the mauzns of the plains ; thev were mere groupings 

of holdings under one collector of rents. The waste lands, grea or , 

were the R4i4^s waste : the arable lands were made up of the separate hold- 
inga of hia tenants. The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
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CHAP direct to the Ritj4, unless he remitted it, as an act of favour to the holder, 

m.c. or assigned it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, or as a subsistence 

_ allowance. So also the grazing fees due from tiie owner of each herd or 

Bevmue. w®re payable to the Rdjd, and these were rarely or never assigned to 

any jdgirddr. The agents who collected these dues, from the wazir down to 
Origi^ village headmen, were the Rdjd’s servants, appointed and paid directly 

wnureo ana, himself. Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate 

certain fields, to graze exclusively certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, 
set a net to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a 
stream, was held direct of the Rajd, as a separate holding or tenancy.**^ 
The incumbent or tenant at the most called his interest a wdriai or inherit- 
ance, not a mdliki or lordship. 

The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages held their 
Idhi or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their village employers and 

customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to service to him only. 
They were not the only class bound to service : the regular landholders were 
all liable to be pressed into service of some kind, military or menial. The 
Bdjds kept a tight hold upon the wastes : certain portions of forest were kept 
as rakh, or shooting pieserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, 
could not be felled, except with the Rdja’s permission. No new field could 
be formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the Rd.jd. No 
tcazir or other revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give permission to 
reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as it might have 
led to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have heard it said that, 
from a feeling of this kind, wazira or kdrddra were never chosen from the 
royal clan, and ydgrfr* were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common in the waste round about their houses were enjoyed, 
not only by the regular landholders, but by all the rural inhabitants; 
but these rights were subject to the Raji’s right to reclaim, to which 
there was no definite limit. In short all rights were supposed to come 
from the R4jd ; several rights, such as holdings of land, etc., from his 
grant ; others, such as rights of common, from his snfferance.”<®l 

" With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the description (that 
given by Mr. Barnes) is, that there were two separate properties in the soil, 
the first and paramount being the right of the State to a share of the gross 
produce, and the second the hereditary right of cultivation, and claim to 
the rest of the produce on the part of the cultivator. This hereditary 
right to hold and cultivate land was known as a wdriai, i.e., an inheritance. 
It was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly these conditions were neglect- 
ed, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the tenure to 
another j but at first the alienation was only temporary, and the claim 
to recover within a certain period was universally recognized. The right 
was not saleable, for the holders never considered their tenure of that 
absolute and perfect character that they could transfer it finally to another. 
The land, they argued, belongs to Government j ours is simply the right to 
cultivate. But, though not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a 
time, and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a 
successor, and transfer his land to him in his life-time.”<^> 

^ (1) The Eajas took a share of every kind of income : — The best hawk caoght in a net, 

the largest Bsh canght in a weir, a share of the honey of the beehives, and of the fmit of the 
best frnit trees ; even trees planted by a man in hie own field wefe held to be royal property 
if of certain valnable kinds. 

(2) Called bar in Chambi, 

(s) Kingra Settlement Report, by Sir J. B. Lyall, paragraph 26, 

(i) Kingra Gazetteer, pages 192-3, 
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The above description may be applied nearly -word for word to CHAP. 
Cha'mba, where almost all the conditions of land tenure described * 

are still in force. The principality as a whole forms one estate 
of which the Eaja is the landlord, and he is the acknowledged 
fountain-head of all rights in the soil. The znminddrs are only Beyenne 
his tenants, with no rights in the land except the hereditary right 
to cultivate, conferred by a patta or title-deed and conditional on 
the punctual adjustment of all State claims. They are, however, 
permitted, as an act of grace,— to mortgage, and of late years to 
sell their rights in their holdings ; and are never dispossessed 
unless their land is required for public purposes. The next step in 
the sub-division of the principality is its distribution into unzdrats. 

These are for both executive and revenue purposes and their 
boundaries have been determined chiefly by the physical and 
especially the orographical features of the country. In the 
Brahmaur toizdrat it is probable that the ancient limits have been 
preserved since the time when it formed the nucleus of the State. 

Bhattiyat is separated from the other wizdrats by the mountain 
range of the Dhaula Dhar, while Chur^ practically includes the 
whole of the Siul valley. Pangi is geographically isolated from 
the rest of the State by the Pangi Range. The Sadr wizdrat is the 
only sub-division with more or less ill-defined natural boundaries 
chiefly owing to the fact that, for convenience of administration, 
three of the parganas of Churah have been attached to tins 
toizdrat. Thus it happens, as in K^ngra and other parts of the 
hills, that “ the nature of the country has stamped an impress 
of permanence upon its sub-divisions, which have survived un- 
changed from the earhest time and have acquired a deep hold on 
the feelings and prejudices of the people.” 

Each wizdrat is sub-divided into a certain number of parganas, Parganat. 
and these too, hke the wizdrats, have clearly defined boundaries, 
which in most cases have been fixed according to the natural land- 
marks of the country. Several of these parganas, anciently called 
mandalas, are referred to in the copper-plate title-deeds of the 
10th and 11th centuries, showing that even at that early period 
these sub-divisions were fully recognized. In more recent years 
the number of parganas has been much reduced by the amalgama- 
tion of two or more into one administrative district. But in many 
such cases the parganas have continued to preserve their identity 
to this extent that they still retain a separate staff of officials for 
fiscal management. 

Again, each pargana is sub-divided into several small circuits, circuits, 
which bear different names in different pai-ts of the State. In 
Brahmaur the circuit is called durbiydli ; in Bhattiyat and Pangi, 
muqaddami; and in the Sadr and Churah wizdrats it is designated 
jhutiydri. Each circuit contains a varying number of villages, and 

(') Itt the Revenue Records the State ia designated m&lik'ala SirMr (proprietor.) the 
eamindari, JcashtTcdr ntdlgundr (tenut pajing revenue) ; and the jdgir idr* end nutdfiddrt, 
malik adm (inferior proprietors 
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the idea underlying this sub-division seems to have been to demarcate 
an area of such a size that it could be eflBciently supervised by one 
man with an adequate staff of assistants. In the wizdrats of 
Brahmaur, Bhattiyat and Pangi the circuits are arranged for 
executive as well as revenue purposes, and the same official 
discharges both functions. He is called JDurhiydl in Brahmaur and 
Muqaddam in Bhattiyat and Pangi. In the Sadr and Churah wizdrats 
the Jhutiydr's duties are purely executive ; and for the collection 
of the revenue another official, called Ugrdhika, is appointed, 
whose circuit is called ugrdhhiydi. Of these there are several in 
each pargana, and each official does not confine his duties to one 
circuit but may go wherever his help is needed, within the limits 
of the pargana. 

In former times the revenue was assessed according to the 
amount of seed and quality of the soil, and was realised in kind 
and cash, called collectively sal bdchli. The sdl or grain revenue 
was generally taken in the kind of grain produced. Cesses were 
also levied on the other products, such as ghi, honey, wool, salt, etc. 
Later on the revenue fluctuated considerably from time to time, 
and for a long period was not assessed on any fixed principle. The 
system of land tenure being feudal the holding of each man was 
called a namva, i.e., a name in the rent roll ; and each nonwa or 
holding meant one chdkar or servant to the State, which employed 
them in three ways : — 

(1) lidzri and Ghanldddr : who paid hdchli or revenue in 

cash, and acted as orderlies to the State officials, 
or as soldiers. These were respectable men of 
good families. 

(2) Kotwdli servants : who paid sdl hdchli or revenue in 

grain and cash, and were of two kinds : — 

(а) Those who were called upon to serve in war. 

(б) Those who carried loads for the Baja and troops 

on a campaign, or for State officials when they 
went out of the State. These generally be- 
longed to the Bhattiyat. 

(3) Begdrus : who in addition to paying sdl bdchh were re- 

quired to furnish hegdr or forced labour in the 
capital. 

These different employes were drawn chiefly from the Sadr, 
Churah and Bhattiyat ^uizdrats ; the zaminddrs of Brahmaur and 
Pangi being employed in their, own lotzdrats. In the rent roll each 
holding stood in the name of the head of the family who alone was 
responsible for the revenue and State service and on a holding 
becoming vacant it was customary for the State to confer it on a 
man who followed the same occupation as the previous holder, 
as it was often difficult to obtain the requisite number of men 
of each caUing owing to the frequent wars. The amount of service 
rendered by each family varied according to the size of the hold- 
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ing; those owning a Idhri (three acres) provided one servant 
{chdkar) for six months in the year, and those owning two or 
more Idhris, for all the year round. 

The dhdl bdchh or distribution of the cash revenue varied every 
year as it was imposed in a lump sum on each pargana, and dis- 
tributed locally according to the capacity and position of the zamin- 
ddrs ; and when too heavily assessed, they used to appeal for a 
reduction through the Kdrddrs and leading men of the villages. 

In 1863-64 the State army was disbanded, only the police 
force being retained, and the services of most of the employes 
referred to, being no longer required, were dispensed with. The 
Edzris and Chaukiddrs were thpn called upon to pay enhanced 
hdchh, or cash revenue, at the rate of Rs. 12 on each Idhri of 
hohli land, and Rs. 6 on each Idhri of titar land. And in addition 
to paying sdl hdchh the Kolwdli servants and Begdrus were reqi}ired 
to give a cash equivalent, at the rate of Re. 1 per month, in lieu 
of the service they used to render; being Rs. 6 a year for those 
owning one Idhri, and Rs. 12 for those owning two or more 
Idhris. This cess was named chdhrunda, from chdkri (service). It 
was not imposed ou the people of Brahmaur and Pangi as they 
were generally employed only in their own toizdrats and were not 
required to come to Chamba. Only a few from the Trelita pargana 
of Brahmaur used to be summoned in winter to attend shooting ex- 
cursions, and in consideration of this a small remission was made in 
the amount of their assessments. 

The posts of Kofwdl and Mahta of the parganas were at the 
same time abolished and a system of cash salaries to the ordinary 
Kdrddrs was introduced, instead of the allowances in grain and cash, 
called rakm, formerly leviable on every holding. The cesses then be- 
came an asset of the State and are collected as such with the revenue. 

In the hills wheeled conveyance is noiiavailable owing to the 
absence of suitable roads, and ponies, mules and bullocks are 
utilized, wherever this is possible. In many parts of the State, 
however, animal transport even for ordinary purposes, such as 
traveller’s baggage, is not practicable, and there human labour is 
the only alternative. As a result, a custom has been in force from 
ancient time that all who cultivate the soil are under obligation to 
give up a portion of their labour for the exigencies of the State. 
This custom formerly prevailed all through the hills and is thus 
referred to in the Kangra Settlement Report:-— 

“ Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted and sent 
to work out their period of servitude wherever the Government might 
please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice become that even arti- 
zans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to devote a 
portion of them time to the public service. The people, by long proscrip- 
tion, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal conditions 
of existence ; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds they are 
content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude. Certain 
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classes .... were always exempt, and the burden fell principally f)n the 
strictly agricultural tribes. Even among these races there are gradations 
of begdr well recognized, which, for the convenience of the people it was 
necessary to define. The meanest and mo.^t onerous species of forced 
labour was to carry loads pand hegdrM'> A lighter description of hegar was 
termed satbahah, and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or any 
parcel which could be conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty 
implied no degradation and involved no great sacrifice of personal comfort. 

A third species of begdr was to provide wood and grass for camp, and under 
foiuner Governments this labour devolved upon Chamdrs and other outcast 
tribes, whose supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads.” 

On the final abolition of the begdr system, in 1871-2, as it for- 
merly existed in the State, it became necessary to provide for State 
service in the capital and the parganas. For the capital this was 
done by a certain number of men being requisitioned in fixed 
rotation for one month at a time, from the parganns of the 
Sadr and Churah wizdrats : the present number is about 20 and 
their service is paid for in cash at the rate of Rs. 6 per coolie 
per mensem. If more men are required, as for transport, etc., 
they are specially summoned by the officials. In the parganas 
all cultivators, not exempted, are liable for State service on 
special occasions without payment, in addition to the revenue 
dues; and also for the transport of baggage belonging to State 
officials and travellers, for which they receive remuneration at 
fixed rates. They are summoned by the pargana officials in fixed 
rotation, and if for transport they are not liable for mord than one 
stage, unless where no change of coolies is possible, as on a snowy 
pass. A man’s caste makes no difference : the begdr is regarded 
as a burden on the land to be borne in turn by each landholder not 
specially exempted. The distribution of the begdr is in the bands 
of the State officials in the capital and the parganas, and the 
demand for transport is heaviest on the cultivators along the main 
lines of road. ^ 

The special forms of unpaid begdr are five in number, called 
panj haqq, and are as follows ; — (1) If the Raja is on tour in the State 
those of tlie cultivators who are called uf)on must be in attendance 
for any work that is necessary, whether ordinary service or shikdr. 
Those who carry loads on such occasions are remunerated at the 
rates fixed for travellers, but all other forms of service are unpaid. 
(2) This rule also applies in the case of the heads of the 
Administration in British India travelling on duty in the State. 
(S) The cultivators are also liable for service on the occasion 
of a marriage or death in the royal family ; (4) for the repair or 
rebuilding of the palace ; (5.) and also for the repair of roads and 
bridges within their wizdrat. All new roads and bridges, 
however, are constructed mainly at the cost of the State. 
As VO chdkmnda cess is paid in Brahmaur and Pangi the cultivators 

in these wizdrats are liable for the various forms of State service 

- - 


U) Called Mih hegdr in Obamba. 
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within their ivizdrat, without payment, but they are not summoned 
to the capital. The people of Bhattiyat are also exempt from 
service at the capital.^^* 

The classes who are exempt from begdr are chiefly the follow- 
• (1) All State officials in tbe^ar^anas : the subordinate staff 
such as JTiwtiydrs, etc., are exempt while in oflBce but again become 
liable on demitting State service. (2) All persons holding the rank 
of Ahkar : these may be employed in carrying letters or for any 
other similar light service, but are exempt from bearing loads. 
(3) Eespectable men of lower grade than the Alchars : these may on 
special occasions be called upon to collect coolies or bring firewood, 
milk, etc., for the Raja’s camp, but are not hable for loads. (4) The 
zaminddrs in jdgirs and sdsan grants attached to temples : these 
render service to their own superiors and to the State in their own 
pargana ; but are exempt from State hegdr at the capital. (5) Soe- 
cial cases in which exemption from begdr has been granted by 
an order of the Raja, but such cases are not. numerous. 

In 1874 Colonel Blair Reid commenced measurements of the 
cultivated area according to each man’s actual possession, and the 
area and revenue were regularly enteivd in the legister in the name 
of each holder, and not in that of the head of the family as was the 
previous custom. The old system of levying grain as revenue was 
also partly replaced by one of cash payments. Later on the 
revenue rates were modified by fixing Rs. 4 per acre on Icohli land, 
and Rs. 2 per acre on xitar land. The unemployed people in the 
State were then encouraged to reclaim waste lands, the demand 
for grain in Dalhousie and Bakloh having greatly increased. 

The separate assessment of each holding has greatly facilitat- 
ed the collection of the revenue, as the larger holdings were 
sub-divided, and the entries made in the rent-roll in the names of 
the individual holders, making all directly responsible for the pay- 
ment of revenue. The sdl, or revenue in grain, remained the same 
as before the sub-division, but, in order to ensure prompt adjust- 
ment of the demand, the following procedure was adopted When 
grain was collected and threshed and its sale had begun, the iState 
notified a rate in every pargana, higher than the local rate prevail- 
ing at the time. This rate was fixed for that portion of the sdl re- 
quired for the Raja’s use in (ihamba, and its effect was to restrain 
the zaminddrs from disposing of their grain to the dealers until the 
State demand had been met. When a sulficieut portion of the sdl 
had been secured the State notified a lower jate, enabling t.ie 
2 awf?itfctrs to sell their surplus grain at a profit and satisfy the 
balance of the sdl demand in cash. This system is still in force, 
and the grain revenue on each Ichdta has tlius been much reduced. 
'1 he income of the State is always affected by the fluctuating rates 
of grain. The State is entitled to raise or lower the revenue rates. 

U) By ancient custom the $,atfiiuddr,-i are liable to be Bommoiied, for the five special kihd 
of hegdr, if necessary from all parts of the State. 
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CH^AP- III Brahmaur revenue was formerly realised in several ways. 

Ill, C- A money cess, called bdchli dasrit ^c/esn^-couLtry-custom), was 
imposed on all Gaddis, whether settled in the State for many 

Revenue, generations or immigrants from Kangra and Jammu. In addition 
Aseessmentin to this, wheat and various other articles, such as wool, yarn and even 
Brahmaar. woollen cloth Were also levied from the cultivators. The bdchh 
dasrit cess was paid by every person who held land in the Brahmaur 
wizdraty whether resident or non-resident. Other dues were paid 
by those who cultivated laud in the absence of the owner. If an 
absentee landholder continued to pay the hdchh dasrit he was 
entitled, despite his absence, to recover his hereditary share of the 
laud from his tenants on his return, including the cr op on the ground. 
When revenue rates were fixed in 1891, the bdchh dasrit cess was 
transferred from the names of those not in possession (f.e., ghair- 
kdbiz), and a cash revenue m proportion to the area was imposed 
On those in actual possession. No revenue in kind is taken in 
Brahmaur. 

Formerly all Gaddis who used to pay the bdchh dasrit cess 
enjoyed certain privileges, iu that persons of other tribes were pro- 
hibited from marrying a Gaddi woman or keeping a Gaddi widow. 
In such cases women of loose character were tried by the 
Drnbiydl, who exacted a penalty according to custom. But this 
custom is now obsolete, and the Gaddis are governed by the 
ordinary law. 

Assfessmeiitin greater portion of Lahul in Pangi tvizdrai is assigned in. jdgir 

I’ingi and to the Kaua of Xriiuknath, who realizes the revenue and pays 
the amount fixed as bdchh, A peculiar custom of levying land 
revenue is in force in Lahul. This custom is called pherd, and 
its origin is that the Wazir of Pangi used to visit Lahul 
every third year, when grain and cash were paid to him as of 
right over and above the land revenue. The ordinary State dues 
were raised every year by the Kdrddrs, but the extra cesses Were 
only realized every third year on the arrival of the Wazir. This 
custom still exists but mider the piesent management of the State, 
tlie salaries of the State seivants are fixed, and all the cesses for- 
merly received by olticials are now considered to belong to the State 
as of right, ana tne le venue in Pangi and Lahul is now paid in cash 
instead of in gram, etc. 

hMHtatsa. A yearly Darbar, called tthrUi Jalsj, has been held by the 
Eajas from ancient time in the month of Asuj. On this occasion the 
heir-apparent and members of theruhng family, State officials, men 
of good famihes and HdzHs and Ghauktddrs, who were exempt from 
begdr — all in their proper order of precedence —enjoyed the privilege 
of presenting a nazrdna to the Kuling Chief. The amount, called 
riildr bhririy was fixed lor each and varied accoraiug to the status 
of the person presenting it. In addition to these eveiy member of 
the general community who cared to do so, could present a nazr in 

0) Bhriri is probably fiooi bhtitid. meauiug ‘‘ lu a ilue*’, as in arranging presectB, 
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kind according to his occupation or calling. The gardener brought 
a basket of fruit and flowers ; the carpenter a sample of his skill in 
carpentry ; the goldsmith a silver or gold ornament ; the wood- I-wid 
carv r a bowl or cup ; the oilman a pot of oil, and so on. Keveaue. 


On the accession of Eaja Sham Singh in 1873 the privilege of BhriHJaisa. 
presenting Re. 1 as a nazr on this occasion was extended to all re- 
spectable men in the State. These are called Akhars, and correspond 
very much to the Edzris and Ghauhiddrs of former times. Thev are 
aU exempted from begdr. The sum realised at the Bhnri Jaha is 
credited into the Treasury. 

The collection of revenue, as already stated, is carried out by CoUectionof 
the Durbiydh, Mtiqaddams, or Ugrdhihds of the different pargannn, 
with a staff of assistants and under the orders of the Kdr'>drs 
oi eoxAi porgana. To them is assigned the duty of collecting the 
hdchh or cash revenue only, and when realised it is paid over to the 
lAkhneJidru in each. pargana, who credits it into the Treasury at 
Chamba. The sdl or revenue in kind is differently dealt with 
in different xoizdruts. In Brahmaur and Pangi no sdl is re- 
ceived, the whole revenue demand being payable in cash : in Bhattiyat 
the sdl is delivered at the Kofhis, where it is retained : in the 
Sadr and Churah toizdrats one portion is retained at the Kofhis and 
the other sent into Chamba : the proportion varying according 
to the requirements of the State. When cash is accepted in lieu 
of grain revenue it is paid over to tlie Likhvehdra of the parganaJ'^ 

The revenue is collected twice a year, called bdhria and sajria, 
and all the accounts are submitted at the end of each financial year, 
by the Likhnehdras of the to the Bakhshi or Chief Revenue 

Officer of the State. For these, as well as the revenue demand 
the Likhnehdra in each pargana is responsible, but he has the 
assistance of the Ghdr in all the details of his work. 


As already stated, the highest form of property recognized WaBteianda. 
in the State is the hereditary right to cultivate. This 

right is conferred by a patta or title-deed from the Raja 
which in every case clearly specifies the fields or plots of ground 
for which the deed is granted, as well as their name, area and 
rental. Beyond this the grantee acquires no ownership in the 
land, which in all circumstances continues to be the property of the 
State. Waste lands are never included in such grants, but by 
custom the cultivator enjoys the rights of user (barton) in the wastes 
near his holding. These rights are chiefly as follows the right 
to pasture sheep and goats and also cattle ; to cut grass (ghdli) 
and the leaves of certain trees for fodder and thorns for hedges ; 
to gather or break dry wood for fuel ; to cut pine or cedar splinters 
for torches (jagni) from dry and fallen trees within the hartan ; to 
fell small trees of inferior quality, called bavsdti, for fuel" at 
marriages and funerals. Other rights are also enjoyed, such as 

(1) In addition to the ordinary grain revenue the State also takes the following prodnctg 
from the zamindars :—ghi, sarson oil, ginger, apricot seeds, kach&lu ancj til. Honey and other 
prodncta need to he taken, ha( an equiyalent is now giyen in cash. ' ^ ^ 
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the grant of timber for building purposes, but for this a written 
I'ermit must be obtained from the central authority at Chamba. 
These privileges are not confined to the actual cultivators, but are 
al'O eojoyed by the farm seivants and others resident in the village, 
wi 0 do not own land but keen a few sheep and goats. In the case 
of the forests also the rights of user have all been clearly recorded, 
but the State reserves the right to modify or annul these privileges 
at any time if it is considered advisable to 'do so. The cultivators 
may not cut trees, the timber of which is valuable, even when they 
grow within the limits of their arable land. 

As all the land in the State is the property of the Eaja, 
the cultivators being only his tenants, no new land can be broken 
up without his permission given through a patta or title-deed ; 
and such land is liable to revenue in the same way as the 
older holdings. On the other hand, if the person who reclaims the 
land comes from another pargana he at once becomes entitled to 
the same barton or rights of user as the other residents in the 
locality. When any area is surrendered by a cultivator or washed 
away by a stream it ceases to be entered in its holder’s name, and 
he is then relieved of all burdens in connection with it. 

H'he rights of user enjoyed by the cultivators in waste land 
are, in most cases, general, that is, grazing, ciitting of fuel, etc., are 
allowed to all in any part of the waste near their holdings, subject 
only to considerations of mutual convenience. In the case of ghdli 
or bay fields this is not so. Here each farmer usually has a special 
plot, near his holding or at some distance away, which by common 
consent is recognized as, in a sense, private. If necessary this plot is 
enclospd for some months in the year to protect it from cattle, and 
in it the grass grows long and thick. In October or later this is 
cut for the supply of hay in winter and then the fence is removed, 
till the following summei-, and there is no distinction between 
the hay field and the common waste. Though permanently attached 
to the holding the farmers are not considered owners of their ghdli 
lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields ; for no 
potia is granted for them and no rent is paid to the State. 

By ancient custom the State claims the title to all natural 
streams and rivers, subject to rights of user held by cultivators 
for irrigation purpo,ses ; owners of grdts or water-mills ; and those 
entitled to erect chips or fish-weirs. A tax on grdtSy called 
grdtidva, also on chips and fishing with the net or hook is 
payable to the State. 

Iso Eegular Setllement of the State has ever been carried out. 

T he tenants in the State may be arranged in the following 
classes ; — 

(1). The kdshthdr wdlguzdr or crown tenants, comprising the 
great bulk d the cultivators in the State. They pay their revenue 
demand direct through the Kdrddrs of the parganas and in additiop 
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are liable for certain kinds of State service whicb are fully detailed 
under begdr {vide pp. 271-3). 

(2) . The jhumridlu . — These are of three kinds. The highest 
class sub-rent land from the crown tenants and reside on it, 
cultivating with their own agricultural implements. They give half 
the produce to the zaminddr^ after all demands for farm service 
have been satisfied and the seed has been put aside for the next 
sowing. They are also under obligation to give service in cutting 
wood and grass ; and at mariiages and funerals as well as on 
other special occasions in the zaminddr's family. 

(3) . The jhumridlu anwdsiddr. — This class hold land in 
lieu of service, and therefore retain the whole of the produce. 
They are at liberty to cut leaves for fodder and graze their cattle 
within their own land. 

(4) . The third class of //jKwrfiiiZtt are farm servants. A por- 
tion of land is assigned to each for his support in lieu of cash pay- 
ment ; which is cultivated along with his master’s land and the 
produce made over to him at each harvest. He also receives food 
and clothing. 

(5) . Theghdra, who may or may not reside on the zaminddr's 
land, which he cultivates. He gives half the produce after the 
seed for the next sowing has been put aside, and is liable for 
service at special times according to agreement. 

(6) . The mudiydri. This class give a fixed quantity of grain 
as rent after each harvest, and they are only liable for such 
service as is specified in their agreement. 

(7) . The tikiddr pays cash rental, and gives service accord- 
ing to the terms of his contract. 

In Pangi and Lahul the only form of tenancy is called ddhi- 
ghdri, that is, an equal division of the crop between landlord and 
tenant, but even this form is not common as the zaminddrs usually 
work their own lands. 


The State contains rich and extensive pasture lands, some near 
the villages and others on the high mountain ranges, ('specially on 
the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar and the Puagi Eange. The pastures 
near the villages are called jub, mimchar and gorrdiar ; those at a 
greater distance, but from which the animals can be brought home 
at night, are named trakar ; while the high mountain pastures, 
only accessible to sheep and goats in summer, are spoken of as 
dhdr, gdharsknd nigdharS^'^ The name dJidr is most common in the 
Bias and Ravi Vallejs, while gdhar and nigdhar are found in Pangi. 

The high fields, above the villages and near the trukar pastures, 
to which the sheep and goats are taken for grazing in summer, are 
called adwdri or dudlidri in Churah ; Ttat and Jcatohar in Brahmaur; 
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0) The name nig&har is from niru,, “ a kind of grass ” and gdhar '' pasture land.' 
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and puhdli in Pangi. The pastures near the villages are grazed 
by the village cattle as well as the sheep and goats ; and the 
traJcar pastures by sheep and goats only. The dhdr, gdhar and 
nigdhar pastures are visited only by shepherds who spend several 
months every summer in these rich uplands. 

The people of the Sadr, Bhattiyat and Churah ivizdrats excel 
in the rearing of cattle, while the Gaddis of Brahmaur, who are a 
pastoral people, own large flocks of sheep and goats, which 
constitute their chief wealth. 


In Pangi and Lahul, on the other hand, owing to the scarcity 
of fodder, a zaminddr cannot afford to keep more than 20 or 25 
cattle and 100 sheep and goats. 

Grazing dues For all the pastures grazing dues, called irmi, are levied by 
vtrini. the State. In former times the irini dues for grazing used to be 
collected in kind, i. e., in wool and sheep or goats ; a small amount 
only being taken in cash : and the graziers paid these dues direct 
to the State. 


In 18G3-4 the system was adopted of selling the trini by 
auction, and when roads were opened many Gujars from all parts 
flocked to the pastures, thus enhancing the value of the contract. 
The same trini rate prevails for all the different pasturages, viz., 2 
chaklis^^^ per head, or Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 head of sheep and goats ; 
being the maximum rate which the contractor is entitled to de- 
mand from the graziers. The amount payable to the State depends 
on the terms agreed upon at the time of auction. 

The contract is now sold yearly in April for each pttrgana of 
the Sadr, Churah, Bhattiyat and Brahmaur wizdrats. 

In Pangi wizdrat the procedure is somewhat different. The 
Chandrabhaga river divides Pangi into two tracts— one on the 
left bank, in which are situated only a few villages, the other on 
the right bank, comprising most of the populated area, with its 
pasturages. The whole of the pastures of the latter tract, as well 
as the special pastures held by the few zamwddm in the former 
tract, are reserved for the use of the people of Pangi, who are also 
exempt from the payment of trini dues for their own pastures. 
All other pastures on the left bank are sold by auction, and 
flocks from Churah and other parts are allowed to graze in them. 

In Lahul, most of which is held in jdgir by the Eana of 
Triloknath, both the State and the Jdgirddr have their own 
gdhar s.— Those of the State are called sdlpan, and were probably 
taken over from the /(xyzVdcir in former times as grazing ground 
for the private flocks of the Raja. As no flocks are now owued by 
the State the sdlpan gdhar s are sold by auction, and in addition to 
the trini dues payable to the State the Jdgirddr enjoys the privilege 
of receiving a sum of money called har from those who graze their 
flocks in them. 


(0 5 chakliu = 1 suina. 
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The dhdrs of the Sadr, Churah, iJhattiyat and Brahmanr 
ivizdrats are occupied by Gujars who pay trini at the rate of 
Re. 1-8-0 for a milch buffalo, 12 annas if not in milk and the same 
for a calf, being the maximum rates chargeable by the contractor. 
The Gujars come up in April and retire in October, but some of 
them have settled in the hills like the ordinary zaminddrs. Their 
settlements have greatly increased the amount of trini collected, 
and the trade in ghi. *- 

The State also auctions, along with its own pastures, the 
trini of Loduan, Poarha, Kalakh, Mua, Dehra, Pirhain, Lakhaupur 
and Behaur, etc., in British and Jammu territory. This right seems 
to have been enjoyed for a long period, but there is no record as 
to how and when it was acquired. The tax, called wiaZana and uthar^ 
is realised by the contractor and the rate varies in different locali- 
ties. In the forests of Laduan, etc., the iitkar and maldna are 
realised in the following manner : — In December the contractor 
arranges with a number of mdlundis (shepherds) who, in return 
for grazing rights, pen their flocks for 60 nights on the fields of 
any zamtnddrs he may name, for the sake of the manure. This 
is called got, for which the zaminddr pays to the contractor a fee 
called maldna and provides one of the mdlundis in turn with food. 
After the shepherd has fulfilled the contractor’s requirenaents he 
is at hberty to manure the fields of any one who may pay him for 
doing so. No one is allowed to herd his flocks in the jungles 
before the got begins, and in such cases the offender has to compen- 
sate the contractor for his loss. 

The utkar tax is levied from the owners of the flocks at the 
rate of Re. 1 for every lOO head of sheep or goats. 

The animals which are kept at home all the year round, 
that is, are grazed in the near pastures and not taken to the dhdrs 
and gdhars in summer or the low hills in winter are called ghareri, 
and the grazing dues for these are named trini-ghay eri. 

The flocks of sheep and goats, other than ghareri, are con- 
stantly migrating between tlie low hills and the inner mountains. 
In the beginning of the cold weather — October and November — 
they are driven to the low hiUs of Kangra, Nurpur and Pathankot, 
from which they are brought back in April to their villages to 
manure the fields, and in June they are all entrusted to a mdliindi^^'> 
or shepherd, for the summer months. After a month in the trdkar 
pastures some are led up to the dhdrs of Churah, Brahmaur and 
other parts ; and others are taken over the passes of the Pang! 
Range to the gdhars of Paogi and Lahul, where they remain 
during July and August. In the beginning of September the 
flocks commence the return journey over the Pangi Range, and 

(1) The mdliidJi is a maa who poasessea a large namber of sheep aod goats and also 
grazes those of others at a fixed rate of Temuceration. Each of the latter is called gar.o 
and he pays the mdlundi one mcthi (nearly 3 sen pahka oi grain) per head for the aeaaon 
in addition to salt and tax. 
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are brought back to the trakar pastures. In October they are 
taken to the villages to manure the fields, whose owners have to 
provide food for the shepherds and their dogs, as well as fuel at 
night. In some parts the zam'inddrs pay money, in addition, to 
the owners of the flocks. After October the flocks are again led 
to the jungles of Bhattiyat, IS'urpur and Pathankot, wheie they 
remain till March. 

If a man wishes to have his flock grazed with the flock of 
some one else he must provide a puhdl (shepherd) of his own 
for every hundred head of sheep and goats : or else pay a fee of 
about Rs. 1-5, besides the grazing tax, and salt for the use of the 
flock, for the cold weather only. The puhdl is not remunerated 
in cash but is provided with food, wool, etc., in return for his 
services. A man who has only a few sheep and goats generally 
makes a private arrangement with a mdliindi to graze tliem; 

In Paugi the cattle and flocks are driven early in June up to 
the puhdlis on the mountain slopes, and while there the fields are 
manured. In July they are taken up to the gdhars, where they 
remain till October, after which they are again brought back to 
the puhdlis. In October all return to the villages for the winter ; 
and are penned in one end of the living rooms, and fed on the 
grass cut and stored during the leisure months. 

In Lahul the animals are kept at home and grazed on the 
pastures near the villages. 

The Jdgirddrs in the State represent old families who in most 
cases have held their lands for several hundred years, and, in the 
case of the Ranas, for a very much longer period. A full account 
of each family will be found under Principal Families and Ranas ; 
several of them are branches of the ruling family. In accordance 
with ancient custom, and the terms of their title-deeds the Jdgirddrs 
are under obligation to serve the State, as horsemen in the Raja’s 
Body-guard, providing their own horses, and to accompany the 
Chief with their retaiuers on military expeditions : but in recent 
years the privilege has been granted of substituting a cash cess, 
called ghoridna, for this obligation. Some Jdgirddrs are allowed 
special privileges. 

All the Jdgirddrs are liable for the hdchh, or revenue in cash, 
and accorcling to an old usage glMru bdekh is also realised from the 
Jdgirddrs in addition to the hdchh cess. Ghciru bdchh means simply 
cash paid from the Jdgirddr's purse, that is, from his own private 
income, as distinct from hdchh, which is a fixed portion of the cash 
revenue drawn from his tenants. All hegdrus in the service of 
Jdgirddrs (t.e., those who hold land on the tenure of liability to 
give service) are liable to pay chdkrunda (he., a cash payment by a 
hegdrd in lieu of the service formerly rendered to the State or a 
Jdgiiddr, in the town or at the Jdytrddr's house) except thos© of 
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a Jdgtrddr to ■whom a certain number of hpgdrus is alln-^ved free 
by the State, according to the extent of his jdinr. 

No Jdgirddr can ejpct a cultivator, as long as he pays his 
revenue in full, and renders due service to his landlord, nor can 
the Jdgirddr reclaim waste or realise revenue on it. 

The following are the Jdgvrs in the parganas of the Sadr 
Wkdrat : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


Kharot, 
Kuhal . 
Gudial . 
Mahla . 
Raj era . 
Samra . 
Udaipur 
Dhund 


held by Min Budhi Singh, Bagawala. 

. . . Pandit Mohan Lai, Raja-guru. 

. . . IMian Anirudh Singh, Bijlwan. 

. . . Mian Gaja Singh, Jasrotia. 

. . . Mian Kharak Singh, Bhupatia. 

. . . Rana Sangara. - 

. . . Jotshi Chandermani. 

. . . Khalawa Ram Das, Baratru. 


Each of these jdgirs comprises a certain number of assigned 
Tillages, except Kharot where the whole pargana is held in jdgir. 

The Jdgirs in Churdh are — 

1. Bagor, held by Mian Moti Singh, Bijlwan. 

2 Bagai . . . Mian Jodh Singh, BehandrU. 


The Jdgirs in Pangi Wizdrat are— 

1. Lahul, held by Rana Lai Chand.(2) 

2. Do. . . . Rana Amin Chand. 


In each case the jdgir includes the whole pargana. 

The Jdgirs in Brahmaur are — 

1. Ulansa, held by Rana Judhbir Singh. 

2. Suai . . . Rana Suchet Singh. 

3. Gurola . . . Rana Sahib '^ingh. 

The Jduirs in Bliattiyat sue — 

1. Ghuari and Raipur, a^signed vdlages, h^ld by Miau 
Partap Singh, Chambial. 

Rent-free land . — In former times it was customary for the 
Rajas to confer grants of rent-free Lnd on Brahmans and temples. 
The five oldest copperplate deeds extant, dating from the 10th 
and 11th centuries, record such grants, and in the case of one of 
them — that of Raja Vidaghda Varma A.D. 96')-80 — the descend- 

(1) Mian Moti Singh, Bijlwan, died in 190>!, but the succession to hisyd! 7 iV is still unsettled 
and Ms name is therefore retained. 

(2) Rana L41 Chand holds almost the whole of Lahul m jaglr, vide p.l77. hina Amin 
Chand has a small jdgir in the village of Margraon. 

(3) Fidep. 177. 
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The temple of ^'hakur Lakphmi'^arayan enjoys a large area 
of rent-free land. Other temples and Brahmans also hold lands in 
mudfi. 

The randfis assigned to temples are either — 

(1) purchased by the temple from other miidfid.dr, or 

(2) granted by the State, or 

(o) granted by the persons ^ho purchased the land from 
other mudfiddrs and dedicated it to the temple. 

The Superintendents of the State put a stop to further sales 
and mortagages of mnafis. 

IMost of the rnudfis are in the Bhattiyat and Sadr Wizdvats, 
owing to the large number of temples and Brahmans in the capital. 
Mudfis attached to temples are exempt from taxation, but those held 
by Brahmans are liable to all the hdchh or cash cessps. In some 
paits a gram cess, called maugni, is paid. All the mudfiddrs in the 
capital are also exempt from the hdchh cess, but, with a few excep- 
tions, those who live in the villages are subject to both mangni and 
hdchh. 


ants of the original grantee, living in the village of Sungal.'^^are still 
in possession of the land conferred on their ancestor. This form 
of grant is called fidscm and the holder of it, sdsMii or sdsanddr. 
Most of the rent-free grants in the State are of this nature, while 
others, called mrdfi. are held by men of lower caste. The tei’m mudji, 
however, is now applied to all rent-free grants of land, but the name 
sdsan is properly used only for gi’ants to Brahmans and temple."'. 
The holder of a mudfi grant is called mudfiddr. 


Abstract of idgi rs and rmidiis in Chamba State in acres : — 


Nara« of Wizdf’ai’. 

JtKji r 


Mnafi. 


Kuhli, 

; 

ftii' > Total. 

K^^ hit j 
( 

i 

Utay . 

Total, 

Chatnb4 

•2S 

l,b.50 ! 

1,878 

44.1 1 

4,443 

4,883 

Chcrah 


1.1571 ; 

1.167 

12 

964 

986 

Partgi ... 


7t*4 ' 

791 i 


169 

169 

Brahraaiir 


1,01 1)5 1 

1.008 

1 

1581 

159* 

Jtbattiyat 


1 

53^ 1 

lol 

855 

I,233J 

2,088* 

Total 

hu 

i 

! 

' t 

{ 

4 945i 

1.31,8 

6,968 

8,2«6 


U) The Village of Siingal. aneient Snmansrala, i=i said to hare 
sanctuary down to the reign of K4j4 Charat Singh, A, D. 1808—44. 


possessed the right of 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue- 

1. There is no distinction between Judicial and N'on-Judicial 
stamps. 

2. The values of the stamps are as follows ; — 


Stamps, 

Talabdnas. 

Kb 

. a. 

p- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 





Half-sheet foolscap paper is used for stamps, and one-eighth of 
a sheet of the same kind of paper is used for talabdnas. 

The supply for the year is estimated and papers are stamped 
and valued. The value is stamped in English and Takri figures. 
All such stamps and talahdnas are made over to tlie Treasurer, 
There is but one stamp-vendor in the Sadr Wizdrat who sells both 
stamps and talabd)ias. In the Wimrats of Pangi' and Brahmaur, 
and in the Vikdlat of Dalhousie, they are sold by the Court 
muharrirs. There are no stamp-vendors in any other place, because 
the stamps are used only as court-fees in civil suits and for other 
proceedings of the Court, as also for registration and wasigas; 
they are not used for bonds and other deeds. Hence stamps are 
required only in places where there ai’e Courts. 

Stamps are not required, nor are stamp-vendors appointed 
where there are no Courts. 

3. The Stamp and Court-fees Acts are not in force. 

The following is the scale of Court-fees in the Civil Courts: — 


Stamp. Talabana. 




Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

For suits not exceeding 16 

... 




1 

0- 

0 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

exceeding 

16 

but not exceeding 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


ft 

32 

ft 

if 

64 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 > 

ft 

64 

if 

if 

150 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

it 


150 

if 

?♦ 

300 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

? 

ft 

300 

if 

ft 

800 

32 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

)) 

a 

800 

if 

if 

1,600 

50 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

it 

fi 

1,600 

it 

ft 

3,0C0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

} 

tt 

3,000 

ft 

11 

5,000 

275 

0 

0 

• t 



If 

if 

6,000 

ff 

n 

30,000 

400 

0 

0 

• f 

• 
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Since the establishment of the Courts and the introduction of 
court-fees the folioAving rates have been in force, and no other 
charge has ever been made : — 


For Criminal cases 
For Registration and TFasi^'a ... 
For an appeal against the deci- 
sion of a Civil Court 
For an appeal against the deci- 
sion of a Criminal Court 


Stamp As. 8. 

„ Ab. 8. 

The Court-fee. 
Stamp As. 8. 


Cou Country spirit is made from treacle and molasses in stills 

spirits.^ according to the old system of distillation. A few days before the 
ofPart^B commencement of the Hindu New Year the licenses for the sale of 
such spirit in the different faiganaf, are sold by public auction, and the 
bidder is given a patta for one year. The palta contains the amount 
of the lease, permission to di.stil and sell the spirit wholesale and 
retail, and other important conditions. ISio duty of any kind is levied 
from the contractor. 


2. The folloAving is the list of country-spirit shops: — 
Name of pargana. Name of locality. 


Chamb^ 


• • • 

... ChambA 

Bhatti-Tikri ... 

« • • 


... Hath. 

Sihunta 

• • • 

• • • 

. ... Jolua and Sihhunta. 

Chuari 

• •t 

* . • 

... Chuari and J4jri. 

Chun ... 

« • • 

• • • 

... Eled,Khairi and Dialog. 

Bathri 


• •• 

... Bhagud. 

Sach 

• • . 


... Khajiar and Mangla. 

Karedh 

• • • 

* • . 

... Karedh. 

Tariod 

• • • 

• • • 

... Pukhri. 

BhAudal 

• « • 

« • « 

... Bhdndal. 

Tisa 

• ♦ • 

* • • 

... Tisa. 

Dbundi 


• • • 

... Masrund. 

Basu 

• • t 


... Lothal. 

Lilh 

• • » 

• • • 

... Bankhri. 

Piuta 


* * « 

... Chhatrari. 

Kothi-Ranhu ... 

• • ♦ 

• « t 

... Kothi Ranhu. 

Brahmaur 

... 

« • • 

... Uldnsa, Khani and 

Brahmaur. 

Trehta 

• • • 

« « • 

... Holi and Chau. 

Chanota 

. . « 

• • t 

... Kuarsi and Sunas. 


The contract is sold separately for each pargana and the 
contractor gives sub-contracts to open shops in his pargana. In addi- 
tion to opening shops the contractor is authorised to sell spirits at 
the local fairs. 

3. No restriction is put upon the sale of Eui’opean liquor nor 
is c.ny license issued for it. 

Drugs. opium is grown in the Churah Wizdrat of the States 

and the rest is imported from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. (Jliaias is 
exclusively imported from these two Districts. No duty is imposed 
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2. A contract is given for wholesale and retail sale, and each 
contractor gives sub-conti'acts to open shops in his own ildqa. The 
following is the list of drug shops : — 


Name of ildqa. 
Chamba 



Name of locality. 
Chambd. 

Bhatti-Tikri 



Hatb. 

Sihunta 



Sihunta and Jolna. 

Raipur 



Raipur. 

Chuari 



... Chuari and Jajri. 

Hubar 



Kakira. 

Chun 



Khairi. 

Bathri 



... Bathri. 

Sach 



... Khajidr. 

Tisa 



... Tisa. 

Bhdndal 



Bhdndal. 

Mahla 



Mahla. 

Brahmaur . . . 



... Brahmaur. 

The contracts for the sale of 

opium and charas ar 


together, not separately. 

4. The contracts for the sale of drugs and spirits are never 
sold jointly. 

5. No income-tax is levied in the State. 

1 . The Indian Registration Act is not enforced, only deeds 
for mortgage and sale, etc., of immediate property being re- 
gistered. 

2. Every deed is written on an eight-anna stamped sheet and 
the registration fees are as follows : — 


For amounts not exceeding Rs. 
„ „ exceeding Ks. 

jj » » R®’ 

,1 j» _ JJ R®' 

For every additional sum of Rs. 


For every additional sum of Rs. 25 or fraction tliereo 


25 ... ... As. 4 

25 but not exceeding Rs. 50 As. 8 
50 „ „ Rs. 75 As. 12 

75 „ „ Rs. 100 Re. 1 

100 Re. 1 

As. 4 


3. 


Registration is only effected at the following places • 


Locality. 

Sadr Chamba 

PAngl 

Churd,h 

Bhattij^t 

Brahmaur 

Dalhousie 


Agmicy. 

The Prime Minister. 
The Wazir-i-Wiz^rat. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Vakil, Dalhousie. 


The estimated gi'oss revenue of the State is Rs. 4,57,543, of 
which Rs. 2,18,199 is land revenue, and Rs. 2,39,344 profit de- 
rived from the forests and miscellaneous revenue. Out of this 
Rs. 3,800 are paid annually as tribute to the British Government. 
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Section E.— Local and Municipal. 

I’liuie are uu iiiuiiicipulities in C'Lamba. The only town of 
sufficient size tu require mnnicijnil wuik.s is the capital itself, and 
it is under the diiecr charge of the head of the Public Works 
Department. Being built on a slope the town is very easy to keep 
clean, and indeed the cleaidine.ss of the streets reflects great 
credit on the management, 'there is an octroi duty levied on goods 
imported into the town, 'the liridge over the Ravi, below the 
town, Js maintained by a toll levied on boasts of burden, riding 
horses, dandies, shecf) and cattle, and oti coolies bearing loads. 
Similar tolls an- levied at the other bridges across the Ravi. 

Section P.— Public Works 

All public work.s carried on in the State are under the 
control of the Su|ierintendent of the Public Works Department, 
'the main roads, bridges, and public buildings are under his 
care, and he also looks after the conservancy of the capital. 


Section 6- — Army- 

There are no Imperial Service trooiis in Chamba. There is, 
hoWHver, a State army consisting of about 300 men, including 30 
horsemen. They are under the command of Captain Srt Kanth, 
Baratru, who received his military training at Bakloh with theIVth 
Gurkha Rifles. 'The army is in an exet-llent state of discipline. It 
is mainly used on ul■easion.■.^ of coiemony as a guard-of-honour to 
H. H. the Raja, 'thoiv is a goiad |,iarade groimd just outside the 
city of Chamlia on which the t loops are drilled. There are three 
sets of baiTuoks capable of holding the entire army. The Raja 
takes a keen interest in the welfai’e of his soldiers who are most 
comfortably housed. 'I’lie army is mostly I’ecruited from amongst 
the Rajputs and Rathis, principally the lattei'. There are a few 
Brahmans. Thu service is a pupulai' one. The men are armed 
with the rifle. There is no artilleiy. The cav^alry are well 
mounted. Dr. Chatar Bbnj is in medical charge of the troops. 

There are no British or Indian Army regiments permanently 
stationed in Chamba. But throngli the kindness of His Highness 
the Raja, in recent year.s a wing of the IVth Gurkha Rifles 
from Bakloh lias been permitted tu camp for a few weeks in 
the summer on That, a hill in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie. 
The Rajfi also always accords piermission to the General of the 
Illrd (Lahore) Division to have British troops exorcised in Chamba 
territory by route marching, I'egimental manceuvres and military 
picnics. The relations existing between the British ililitary and 
the Rfija have always been most cordial, though great care has 
to be exercised on the part of the former to ayoid offending the 
caste feelings of the inhabitants of Chamba. Friction of any sort 
has happily been non-existent up to the present. 
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Section H.— Police and Jails- 

The head-quarters oF the police are at the capital whence in- 
vestigating officers are sent out when occasion arises. The only 
outpost is at Dalhousie where a .Jamadar and d constables are 
stationed under the control of the State Vakil. Sometimes when 
an outbreak of epidemic disease occurs in a village a detachment of 
police is sent to the place to preserve order, and render any assist- 
ance that may be required. The whoh' l)ody is under the direc- 
tion of Mian ]\Ioti Singh, Superintendent of Police. They are re- 
cruited from amongst the Rajpiits, Rathis and Batwals, and there 
are also some Muhammadans in the force. They are ti ained in 
Chamba itself, and the officers do not go to any British or other 
school to learn their duty. Beyond the annual visit of the ('om- 
missioner of Lahore, there is no European inspection or supervision 
exercised. Crime not yet having become a science in Chamba, 
the methods adopted to combat it are not so scientific as in the 
rest of India. The system of identification by finger impression 
has not found its way into the State, nor do the police employ 
professional trackers in the search for criminaL ; there are no 
criminal tribes in Chamba, nor have the police to exercise con- 
stant supervision over particular indiA'iduaL. In fact the whole 
State is so backward in the profe-sion of crime that it AA'ould be 
absnrd to use the common standards in estimating the usefulness 
of the police force. It is sufficient to knoAV that crime has not 
yet assitmed proportions largo enougli to call for an elaborate 
proAusion of police methods, as they exist in places where crime 
is the sole means of suppoit of a comideralile poi tion of the 
community. Tables Nos. 47 and 48 sheAV the "trengfli and Avork- 
ing of the Police force. 

There is but one jail in the whole State. It is situated in the 
capital and has accommodation for 120 juisoners. Table No. 49 
gives detailed information as to the nundier of prisuner.s. All im- 
prisonment is rigorous ; that is, all i>iisoners are made to Avork if 
they are pronounced medically fit. 

They work at road-making ami similar occupations. They are 
also employed in the gardens of the R:ij:i and the Jail gaideji. 

The produce of the latter, after the daily wants of the prisoners 
themselves have been supplied, is sold and the aA'erage net profit on 
the working of the garden amounts to Rs. 150 per annum. There 
is no other jail industry canned on. ' 'I'he prisoners always wear light 
fetters on their ankles. There are no special arrangements for 
juvenile offenders. The health of the prisoners is looked aftei- 
by the Chief Medical Officer of the State. The mmual expenditure 
of the Jail, including the pay of the estal>lishment, amounts to about 

Rs. 5,700. 
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Section I —Education and Literacy- 

ChamM Town lias two Engli.sli .scliools, one a High Schoul 
maintained by the State, and the other an Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle School maintained by the Church of Scotland Mission 
which receives a grant-in-aid. The number of boys attending 
these schools in the year 1900 was 200. There are also several 
schools for girls in the capital in Avliich the scholars are taught to 
read and sew. Two of the girls’ schools are maintained by the 
Mission with a grant-in-aid from the State. The State Girls’ 
School is held in the Rang Mahal. Some very attractive 
embroidery work is done in these schools. All the State schools 
are perfectly equipped, and the Raja takes as keen an interest in 
this branch of civilisation as in the many others introduced either 
by himself or his immediate predeces,sors. 

Outside the capital, as may be easily imagined, there is almost 
no school education. There is a small school in Ohuiuh under State 
contiol, but it is not laigely attended. Tables Nos. 51-52 give the 
statistics as to the scl:ooJs, and the amount expended on them by the 
State. The figures shelving the amount of literacy are given in 
Table No. 50. 


Section J-— Medical- 

Tlie State Medical Department was first inauguratea in 18C6 
(r?(ie page 1 11). The Sham Singh Ho.spital is the chief medical 
institution in Chamba, and was built by the Baja whose name it 
bears. Along with a large out-patient department there are 40 
beds for the accommodation of in-patients, and all medical and 
surgical requisites have been provided on a liberal scale. The 
building replaced an older structure erected in 1876 by Colonel 
Blair Reid, Superintendent of the State, which was demolished in 
1891, when the Chaugan was being enlarged. 

The hospital staff consists of a State Surgeon with thiee 
hospital assistants. Dr. Barkhurdar Khan, the present State 
Surgeon, has been in charge since 1868, and to his skill and 
devotion the prosperity and efficiency of the hospital are chiefly due. 
1 he subordinate staff includes compounders, dressers and seiwants. 

ihe popularity and usefxilness of the institution may be gauged 
from the folloxving table, shoxving the number of new patients and 
operations for the quinquennial period ending with 1906^'^ : — 


In 1902 

Total number of 
new patients. 
11,720 

Total number of 
o]ie rations. 

497 

„ 1903 

10,696 

494 

„ 1904 

9,681 

418 

„ 1905 

10.935 

4.59 

„ 1900 

9,729 

421 


O' Tlipse figuies include patients treated by a Vaid in the town, whoso sei vices are re' 

taioed by the State. 
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As the population of the capital is only 6,000, these figures show 
that patients come in considerable numlwrs from the out-lying parts 
of the State. The State also maintains a dispensary at Tisa — the 
head-quarters of the Churah Wizdrat — opened in 1881. It is under 
the charge of a Hospital Assistant and had an attendance of 
3,372 new patients, and 173 operations in 1906. 

A leper asylum, begun by the Mission to Lepers in 1876, was 
taken over by the State in 1881, and since then has been wholly 
under State management. It usually has about 20 inmates, of whom 
more than half are supported by the Mission to Lepers. 

Table No. 54 shows the working of the Vaccination branch of 
the Medical Department, which is also under the control of the State 
Surgeon. Vaccination has practically been compulsoiy since 1876 
and the State has been altogether free from the scourge of small- 
pox. Sporadic cases of the disease have occasionally been imported 
from without, but there has been no epidemic during that period. 

The entii-e cost of the Medical Department is borne by the 
State and in 1906 it amounted to Rs. 12,520. 

The Church of Scotland Mission also maintains a dispensary 
in Chamba, at which 6,080 new patients were treated in 1906; 
with 383 operations. Every year extensive medical missionary tours 
are also made throughout the State, during which a large amount 
of medical and surgical work is done. In addition, the services of a 
trained European nurse have for the past ten years been at the 
disposal of all who required them, especially in midwifery cases. 
The whole cost of the medical work is borne by the Mission. 
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CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST- 

Chamba. 

Chamba, tbe capital of tbe State, is situated on a plateau near the 
junction of the Saho with the Ravi (3 2° 33' N. and 7b° 8' E.) and has 
a population of 6,000 souls. "Behind and to the east rises the Shdh 
Madar Hill crowned by a Muhammadan zidrat of the same name. 
To thesouth a small rocky spur from this hill slopes down towards 
the Ravi, and limits the town in that direction. To the north is 
the deep gorge of the Saho. In front and to the west the Ravi 
flows at the foot of a precipitous cliff 200 feet high. ' 

The town occupies two terraces. On the lower terrace is the 
'Chaugan, or public promenade, a beautiful grassy sward, about half a 
mile in length, by eighty yards in width. It is almost level, and 
was used in former times for the game of hockey, as indeed it 
still is. Till recently the stone goals might be seen at both 
ends, but they were removed in 1890, in the course of some 
improvements carried out by the late Raja. There is no tradition 
of its having been used as a polo ground in former times, though 
the name suggests this. It is, however, etymologically distinct from 
Chaugdn, the Persian name of polo, lx>ing of Sanskrit origin with 
the meaning four-sided.” In addition to being a public promenade 
and place of recreation, the Chaugan is also utilized on the occasion 
of all great State DarW’S. 

At the southern end of the Chaugan is the Residency, standing 
in its own gi’ounds, which are tastefully laid out and kept in good 
order. It is a large building in the oi dinai’v bungalow style, and is 
elegantly furnished. The house was originally erected as the resi- 
dence of the European Political Officers, on special duty from A.D. 
1863 to 1885, but is now used as a Guest-house ; and here Lord and 
Lady Curzon were entertained on the occasion of their visit to 
Chamba in 1900. On the eastern side of the Chaugan are the H« y.r i 
B^gh, the Club and the covered Tennis Court ; and farther on is a 
line of shops, forming the chief bazar in the town. On the western 
side, the Chaugan for nearly half its length overlooks the Rivi. 
j Near the Chaugan Gate are the Post and Telegraph Offices and 

from this point another line of shops stretches as far as the KotwiU* 
close to which is the Bhuri Singh Mnseum.‘*> Between these and the 
groc^ice, the space is crowded with houses, forming the Kashmiri 
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The State Hospital, a picturesque looking building, stands at 
the north end of the Chaugan, and behind it is the Forest Bungalow, 
while the new Guest-house occupies a very pleasant site overlooking 
the Ravi. The Mission Compound is to the north‘east of the HospitM 
and contains two Mission Houses, a Dispensary and a Church. 


(1) The Bhuri Si^h Mneetun wag opened in 1908 and containg many ohiects of 
gical mUregt, of whiob an account wilI.b9_found_in the Museum Catalogue ^ 
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On the upper terrace the moat conspicuous building is the 
palace, arranged in two large blocks. The northern portion 
contains the public Darbar halls and living rooms, while the south- 
ern portion is the “ Bhera ” or Zanan-Khana. The pi’esent build- 
ing is modern, most of it having been erected during the reign of the 
late Raja. The oldest portion is the north-west corner, called the 
Kandchandi, which was built in the reign of Raja Umraed Singh 
A.D. 1748-64. The Darbar halls and apartments are all furnished 
in European style. The entrance to the palace is from the north- 
east, into an outer coui’tyard which is tastefully laid out in flower 
beds, with water fountains. To the south of the palace and ad- 
joining it is the residence of the present Raja, also tastefully fur- 
nished in European style. 

The chief part of the town is situated to the east and south 
of the palace, and between it and the Shdh Madar Hill. It consists 
of the dwelling houses of many of the high caste inhabitants, and 
of most of the State officials. Conspicuous among them is the 
Rang Mahal or Old Palace, though no portion of this building is 
really old, the foundations having been laid by Raja Ummed Singh 
A.D. 1743-64 ; and the superstructure, which is of brick, is probab- 
ly of an even later date. The southern portion in English style 
was built about I860 by Raja Sri Singh, who lived there in 
preference to the other palace. His remaining widow R^nis still 
reside in the Rang Mahal. 

The water-course from the Sarota stream, made in the time of 
Sahil Varma (p. 73) enters the town at the foot of the Shah Mad6r 
Hill, and divides into several channels. At this point a flight of 
steep stone steps built by Ihini Sarda, queen of Raja Jit Singh, A.D. 
1794-1808, leads up the hill to the Rani’s shrine (p. 74). AnotW 
long flight of steps leads up the line of the rocky spur to the south 
of the town, as far as the Chamunda Temple. These are said to have 
been built by Raja Raj Singh, A.D. 1764-94. From this temple a 
fine view is obtained up and down the valley. A new and com- 
modious Dak Bungalow occupies a site to the south of the Residency 
in the suburb of Darogh, and the barracks for the State troops are 
situated to the south of the town near the village of Jaldkhri. 

''' The most striking objects of interest in Chamba are the old 
temples, which exhibit much architectural beauty of design and 
execution. On all the principal ones are to be seen carvings of 
an elaborate and ornate character and in general appearance they 
bear a strong resemblance to the temples in Rajputana, from 
which the design was probably taken. Chief among them are 
the six temples standing in a line on a platform near the north- 
west comer of the palace, three being dedicated to Vishnu and 
the same number to Shiva. The Hari Rdi temple near the 
Chaugdn Gate is believed by the people to be very old, and a 
tradition runs that a shallow portion of the Rdvi then flowed 
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across the Changan, and the temple was reached by ^topping stones. 
This is improbable as the Eavi cannot have flowed across the 
Chaugiin within the human period. At the north end of the 
Hazri B%h stands the Champayati temple, whose legend will 
be found on page 74. It is the family temple of the Cbamba 
Rajas. Two other temples in the same style are found on the 
upper terrace — that of Bansi-Gopal near the eastern gate of th© 
palace, and that of Sita Ram' near the Raja’s house. Another 
temple, called Vajreshvari or Bhagavati, with fine carvings, 
stands at the entrance to the Saiota Nala, and is seldom seen by 
visitors. The .temples referred to are all shikhara, m' spired 
temples as distinct from hill temples. Of the latter class one temple 
— Chamunda or Chaund — stands on a small spur of the Shah Madar 
Hill. These temples have all been fully described in the Archseo- 
logy. 

The new water-works now in course of construction will 
take the place of the open water-course made in the reign of 
Raja Sahil Varma, A. D. 920-40, and will greatly contribute to 
the health and comfort of the community and the salubrity of the 
town. 

The works for an installation of the electric light in all the 
principal buildings of the town are also in progress and will soon 
be completed. 

' Khajiab. 

Khajar — half-way between Chamba and Dalhousie (32® 33' N. 
and 76 °o' E.) — is a very beautiful forest glade with a small lake in 
the centre in which is a floating island. The lake is about 13 feet 
deep, and near it stands an ancient temple to Khaji Nag, from 
which the place has received its name. The Dak Bungalow is open 
from April to November, and during the season Khajiar is a favour- 
ite resort of visitors from Dalhousie. 

Bbahmaub. ^ 

Brahmaur is situated in the Budhil Valley, (32° 26' N. and 
76* 32' E.) 48 miles to the south-east of Chamba, and is interesting 
as having been the ancient capital of the State for probably 400 
years. The State kothi, destroyed in the earthquake of 4th April 
1905, was believed to occupy the site of the old palace, but it is 
improbable that any part of the building was of great age. The 
temples with their images are remarkable as being among the 
oldest archaeological remains in the Chamba State. 

The principal temples are those of Lakshana Devi and Ganesa in 
the bill style and Mani Mahesa and Narsingh in the shikhara style 
of architecture. A description of these temples will be found 
in the Archaeology. A brazen bull of life size stands in front 
of the Mani Mahesa temple. There are inscriptions on the idols 
of liakhsbana Devi and Ganesa, and also on the pedestal of the 
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bull TThicb prove that they all date from the reign of Rdjd Mern 
Varma ( A.D. 680-700). The level ground on which the tenaples stand 
is called tlie Chaurdsi. Brahmaur is the headquarters of the wizdrat 
of that name and has a season Post Office for six or seven months 
in summer. There is a Forest rest-honae on a beautiful site, about a 
mile from the State kotht. 

As the whole country around Brahmaur is supposed to belong 
to Shiva, it is sometimes spoken of as “ Shiv-bhumi,” and being 
the home of the Gaddi tribe, it is also for this reason called 
Gadderan. , 


ChHATKaBI; 

Chhatr^ri is situated 24 miles from Chamba (32° 27' N. and 
76“ 24' E.) on the way to Brahmaur, and is a tirtha or place of 
pilgrimage. The only object of interest is an ancient temple, 
containing a brass image of Shakti Devi or Kdli, which, as the 
inscription shows, was erected by Raja Meru Varma (A. D. 700, 
vide pp. 46 and 189). The workman, named Gutrga, who erected 
the temples at Bmhmaur, is said to have first built a house at 
Kothi Ranhu for tne local Rana, and had his right hand cut off to 
prevent him from erecting as fine a residence for any one else. 
The. hand is believed to have been miraculously restored by the 
goddess, Shakti, when he was called upon to build her temple 
at Chhatrari. Another tradition exists to the effect that 
Gugga was accidentally killed by a fall from the roof of the 
temple porch, after having all but completed his work. The 
name ‘ Chhatrari ’ is derived from the two words ‘ chhattis ’ and 
‘ Idrhi,' meaning 36 IdrMs of land, the amount of the sdsa^i grant 
formerly attached to the temple. This grant was made by R5ja 
Bala Bhadra (A. D, 1589-1641). A msla is held here on the third 
day after the Durbashtmi mein, at the Mani Mahesa Lake, on 
the arrival of a man with a lota of water from the lake, with 
which the idol at Chhatrari is bathed. 

Mani Mahesa Lake, 

Two marches beyond Brahmaur in the Budhil Valley is 
Mani Mahes, (32° 23' N. and 76° 40' E.), one of the chief tirthas or 
places of pilgrimage in the State. 

The lake is situated on a smaU plain in the Mani Mahes Range 
at an altitude of 13,000 feet above sea level, and at the base of the 
Kailas peak, 18,564 feet. The lake is of no great size, and on its 
margin is a small marble image of Shiva, called Ghaumukha. 

A mela is held here every year on the eighth day of the light 
half^of the moon in Bhadon or Asuj, which is frequented by pilgrims 
who*;come to bathe in the lake, from all the surrounding districts, 
and also from places far beyond the confines of the State, and even 
from distant parts of India. 
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CHAP. IV. Tisa. 

Places of Ti'sa is the headquarters of the Churah wizdrai and is 33 miles 
Interest, north of Chamba, on the way to Pangi (32° 50' N. and 76° 

Tiaa. 10' E.). Next to the capital it is the largest centre of trade in the 
State and has a Post Office, Dispensary and Rest-house. 

KilaB. 

KiUr. Kilar is the headquarters of the Pangi wizdrat and is distant 

from Chamba about 68 miles (33° 5' N. and 76° 26' E.). The place 
is only a cluster of villages ; Kilar itself being the seat of the State 
kothi and a forest rest-house. A season Post Office is open 
during summer from May till October, when all ordinary postal 
business is transacted. In a cedar grove near the rest-house is 
the temple of Det Nag ; whose legend is given on page 189 ; 
and in addition to the ordinary offerings a buffalo is said to be 
sacrificed every third, fifth or seventh year, in the month of Katak 
(October). A State official from Cl.amba visits Kilar for several 
months every summer for the disposal of Court cases and the 
collection of the revenue. He has the title of teazir. 

Mindhal. V'- 

Miodhai. Mindhal is the name of a village in Pangi on the left bank of 

the Chandra-Bhaga, opposite Sach (32° 59’ N. and 76°27' E.). Here 
the temple of Chamunda or Mindhal Basan Devi is situated. This 
shrine has been a place of pilgrimage from ancient time, and its 
legend will be found on page 189. It is square in shape, with a pent 
roof in the usual style of devi temples in the hills. The structure 
is of wood and stone, and consists of a central cella with two 
verandahs, one being enclosed and the other open. The imatre is of 
black stone in human form, which is believed to have risen out of 
the ground, and to extend downwards to a great depth. A mela 
is held here in Bhadon, and is frequented by people from all the 
neighbouring valleys. As many as 100 sheep and goats are sacri- 
ficed on this occasion, and the blood flows into a hole near the temple 
door, and is believed to run down under ground to a pool near the 
river, which it tinges red. The people spend their time at this mela 
in drinking and dancing. The priest and chela are Brahmans. 

Teilokn^th. \/- 

Tri oknith. Triloknatli temple is situated in Chamba-Lahul, (32° 40' N. and 
y 76° 41' E.) at the village of Tunde, which is the residence of a local 
Rana or Thdkur. The shilchara temple is similar to those of Chamba, 
but in front of it is an older shrine in the style of the hill temples*. 
This is a Buddhist shrine, and the shikhara temple contains an image 
of the Bodhisattva Triloknath or Avalokiteshvara. The image 
is artistically carved in white marble and represents the figure 
of a man seated cross-legged, with six arms, three on each 
side ; and about three feet in height. In front of the temple, 
and adjoining it, are places for the accommodation of 
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pilgrims, and others who may visit the shrine. There is a CHAP. IV. 
tnela in August which is accompanied by drinking and dancing, of 

No sacrifices are offered at the shrine, and the puja &e> ms to Intesest 
consist chiefly in burning lights continuously in front of the image, Tt- nitb 
and reciting passages from the Buddhist saci ed books. These 
lights are made of wicks fed with ghi, and great numbers of them 
are arranged in a platter, and then lighted. The officiating priest is 
a lama and the control of the temple is entirely in the hands of the 
local Rana, whose residence is close at hand {vide p. 44). 

This tirtha is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India, and 
also from Ladakh and Tibet proper, as well as the neighbouring 
mountains. Here Hindus and Buddhists meet and intermingle as 
if they were one. The pilgrims come either from the Kulu or the 
Pangi direction, and the Hindu sadhvs frequently lose their lives in 
, attempting to cross the high snowy passes into the Havi Valley. 

At the village of Markula or Udaipur, near Triloknath, is a . 

Hindu shrine to Slarkula Devi or Kali, in which are some fine 
wooden carvings. An inscription on the image contains the name of 
the donor who was probably an ancestor of the Rana of Triloknath. 

A stone inscription, recently found, points to the Markula temple 
having originally been a Buddhist monastery. 

Near Triloknath may be seen the first signs of Buddhism, in 
fhe long low walls covered with loose stones, on each of which is 
inscribed the Buddhist prayer “ Om mdni padme hni.” “ Om, 
the jewel in the lotus, hun.” These become more numerous, and 
also longer and more elaborate in British-Labul. These walls are 
called mdnij and it is considered an act of great merit to have con- 
tributed to their construction. The lettering is usually done by 
the lamas, who must be well remunerated for their trouble, and 
therein lies the merit of the deed. 





CHAMBA DIALECTS. 


BY 

The Rev. T. Qrahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

From a linguistic point of view the State of Camba is intensely 
interesting. Situated, as it is, entirely in the bills, it lends itself to the 
perpetuation of diverse dialects. It is traversed from east to west by 
the Candra-Bhaga or Oinab River in the north, and the Ravi in the 
south, which for part of their course through the State are no more 
than twenty miles apart. To the north and west lies the State of 
.Tammft, to the east British Lahnl (frequently pronounced by Europeans 
Lahaul), to the south the British district of Kaqgia. The area of 
Camba is just over 3,000 square miles, yet there are sijc distinct forms 
of speech found within its borders. Speaking roughly we may allocate 
them as follows : — in the north-west Curahi, in the north-central portion 
of the State Paqgwali, in the north-east Camba Lahuli, in the south- 
west Bhateali, in the south-east Bharmnnri or Gadi ; while round about 
Camba city, which lies in the south-west (but further north and east 
than the Bhateali area) the dialect spoken is Cameali. Of these all, 
except Lahuli, belong to what is at present called the Western Pabaj-i 
language of the Northern Group of the Sanskritic Aryan Family, while 
Lahuli is classed as belonging to the Tibeto- Himalayan branch of 
the Indo-Chinese Family. (See Census of India 1901, Chapter on 
Languages.) 

The grammar of Cameali is very much what we should expect 
from its geographical position. It makes its Genitive in rd, its Dative in 
jo, its Future in -la, it has a Stative Participle in 5rd, thus (irorS, in 
the state of having fallen, mSrSra, in the state of having been beaten, 
for the participle with having, it uses heart, as tiri kart, having fallen. 

Bhateali has, in consequence of its position, aflSnities with Dsgri, 
spoken in Jammfl State, and with Kaqgri, spoken in Kaggra. In the 
Genitive it has da, in the Dative ki or heS., in the Future gd or ghd. 
(The dialects of Kaggra, Mandi State and SukSt State have also a 
Future in g or gh.). Like CamSali it uses kart for the participle with 
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having. Its Stative Participle is very interesting ; it has two forms 
e.g., ^ha or ‘peada, in the state of having fallen, Shyd or aydda, in the 
state of having come. A form very similar to pehd or ahyd is found 
in Kaggra, but for the form in -add we have to go all the way to the 
State of Baghat, south of Simla, where we find ayadd, rirddd, with the 
same meaning as Bhateali ayddd^ peddd. Similarly geddd, rShddd, in 
Bhateali correspond to ydddd, roddd (or rdhddd) in Baghati, and mean 
‘ in the state of having gone ’ and ‘ remained ’ respectively. The accent 
of participles in -add is on the antepenultimate. 

In pronunciation Bhateali very much resembles Cameali. Both 
employ the cerebral I and n, and in both the sound given to h is mid- 
way between the sound in Urdu and Hindi and that in Panjabi. In 
Urdfi. and Hindi h is pronounced practically as it is in English. In 
Panjabi, when it appears either alone or in conjunction with h, g, j, d) 
d, w, m, n, I, it has a deep guttural sound not wholly unlike the Arabic 
‘ain. In Bhateali and Cameali it is half-way between the two, while their 
pronunciation of h when it follows a vowel is nearly the same as in 
Panjabi, that is to say, h is almost inaudible itself, but raises the tone 
of the syllable in which it occurs. The pronunciation of h, found in 
these two dialects, is common to many hill dialects. 

Curahi, spoken in the north-west of Camba, has many features 
deserving of study. Its Genitive ends in rd or rd, its Dative in ni, its 
plural is generally the same as the singular, except in tlie Vocative, 
in this reminding us of dialects in Kulu and the Simla States and also 
of the Gadi dialect of Camba. Its Pres. Participle ends in -td and its 
Stative Participle in -drd. It is remarkable that if we reckon from the 
south (near Simla) northwards Curahi is the first dialect we find with 
traces of tlje vocalic change known as epenthesis. Thus, khdnd, eat 
(inf.) fem. khainl, kh^tS, eating, fein. khaiti. As we go north and 
north-west we find epenthesis to a greater extent in dialects like 
Bhadrawahi, still more developed in others more distant such as Poguli 
and Kishtawaii, till we reach the iiighest stage of bewildering com- 
pleteness in Ka.shmiri. The normal ending of the Curahi Future is 
-md, -me in the 1st Pers. Sing, and Plur. and -Id, -iB in the Sing, 
and Plur. of the other persons, though -md, -mB are also found in the 
3rd Pers. Sing, and Plur. and occasionally - Id in the 1st Pws. This 
matter of the Future is only one example of the deeply interesting 
problems arising out of Noi-thern Himalayan dialects. If we take the 
distribution of the Future in I, we find that the following dialects have 
a Future with I, ap|)eariug in every person, Singular and Plural : Jammtt 
Siraji, Bhadrawahi and Pa(lari in JammS, Paggwaji, Cam^].i and 
Bharmauii or Gadi in Camba, Inner Siraji in Kulu, and the dialects of 
Jnbbal in the Simla area. The followup have I in the 2ud and 
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3rd Persons — Knlal, JCittthali (Kift^hal and neighbouring States, includ- 
ing the Simla municipal area), the dialect of the British district of K6t 
^hp, and Baghatl (Baghat State). Pnnchi in Punch State has the 
^nd and 3rd Plur. in I, and Bha]esi in JammS State has I in the 
2nd and 3rd Sing, and 1st and 2nd Plur. The dialects which like 
Curahi have m in the 1st Plur. are the Simla States dialeets of Kot 
Guru, Kot Khai, Kiftthal and Baghat, while the JammS dialects of the 
Siraj, Bhadrawah and Bhales have both m, and I combined in the Ist Plur. 
We notice then the interesting fact that, in the middle of the dialects 
which have Z in the Future, extending from Punch to Jubbal we have 
as a wedge an area which has its Futures in g or gh, comprising the 
dialects of Bha^al (Caraba), Kaiggra, Mandi and Snket, this wedge 
extending right up to the Tibeto- Himalayan language area. We notice, 
too, that the central portion of the districts, which make the Future in I, 
keeps the Z purer than the more outlying : thus Curahi and the dialects 
beyond to the north and north-west, in common with the Simla dialects 
in the south, introduce «t. 

The great interest in Curahi lies in the fact that it is the first stage 
on the linguistic road to Kashmiri. South and east of Curahi we do not 
notice special Kashmiri characteristics, hut as soon as we begin to study 
this dialect we feel the force of those tendencies which find fuller and 
fuller scope as we go north and west till we reach the Kashmiri area. 

The Bharmauri or Gadi dialect is spoken by the Gaddis who in- 
habit the district called Gadheran, which includes Bharmaur in Camba 
State and the adjoining part of Kaggra District. It has been somewhat 
fully treated of along with the Ka^gca dialect itself in the Appendix 
to the KangrU Gazetteer, to which I may perhaps be permitted to refer 
the student. To have bound it up with the rest of the Camba dialects 
would have unduly swelled the dimensions of this volume in its 
Gazetteer form, so I deemed it better to omit it. 

To my great regret I was unable when in Camba to meet with 
any speakers of Paqgwali, the dialect of Pa^jgi. Grammatical informa- 
tion bearing upon it exists in two manuscripts, both compiled by the 
ordersof H.H. the Baja of Camba, one a few years ago for the Linguis- 
tic Survey of India, and one two years ago for myself. These manu- 
scripts, however, differ, in important particulars, and while undoubtedly 
valuable facts can be gleaned from a comparison of the two, one cannot 
feel the same certainty as to the accuracy of the result, as one would if 
one had had opportunity of making a personal study of the dialect. It 
resembles in a number of details the Padari dialect spoken in the 
district of Padar in Jammft State two or tliree stages farther down the 
Cinab than Paggi. 

Linguistically the chief interest of Camba centres in L&hnli, spoken 
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in. the north-east portion of the State. In Britis\ii Lahnl to the east of 
Camba LahuJ, there are three dialects of Lahnli. There the Bhaga 
flowing from the north-east in a sonth-westerly direction is joined by 
the Candra coming from the south-east in a north-westerly direction. 
The united stream flow for some little distance before entering Camba 
Lahnl. The dialect spoken in the Bhaga Valley is called Banfln or 
Gari or Gara, that in the Candra Valley is called Rangloi, and the 
dialect of the valley of the united stream is known as Patni, Patan or 
Mancati. The dialect of Camba Lahn], we may call, for want of a better 
name, Camba Lahnli. Lahnli will thus be seen to comprise four 
dialects. Lahnli bears some resemblance to Tibetan, to Kanashi 
(the remarkable language spoken in a single village in Knlu called 
Malana or Malani), and to Kanawari, spoken in Kanawar in Ba^abr 
State. The resemblance of Camba Lahnli to the other dialects and 
languages mentioned, as brought out by a list of between thirty and 
forty common words taken at a random, may be seen at glanco in tha 
following table : — 

Percentage of words in which Camba Lahnli resembles : — 

Patni ... 68 

Rangloi ... 37 

Gari ... 30 

Kanashi ... 29 

Tibetan ... 22 

and in a briefer list of Kanawari words 47. The number of words 

in the lists, which appeared identical with the corresponding Camba 
Lahnli words, was Patni 14, Rangloi 3, Gari 2, Kanashi 6, Tibetan 3, 
Kanawari 3. , The lists with which the Camba Lahnli words were 
compared are those printed by Mr. A. H. Diack in 1896. Such a com- 
parison may lead, however, to an incorrect conclusion. A similar com- 
parison between, say, English and German, would yield a very high 
percentage of resemblances, yet the two languages are perfectly distinct. 
We may feel quite sure that an inhabitant of Camba LahuJ would find 
it impossible to understand any dialect or language in the list except 
Patni. 

The chief difficulty of Camba Lahnli lies in its verb. A number 
of questions suggest themselves to which I am not at present able to 
give an answer. Thus there seem to be two forms of the Present and 
Imperf. Indie., each tense having a form connected with the Infin., 
and one connected with the Future, thus : — t§zi, strike, beat, (Infin.), 
Fnt. lemog. The Present tense has t§zadS and temSdO, Imperf. tizadeg, 
tSmadSg. 

hurt, say, Fut. kS {kSg). Pres. Ind. kurado, ktiSdo, Imperf 



APPENDIX I 


A CHAMBYALI VOCABULARY 
Drawn from title-deeds of the i6th and 
17th Centuries. 


Skr. = Sanskrit H. = Hindi 
VERBS. 

1. Conj. 

2 . 

3. asa lie is 3- hoe, dhe, hole 

1 . 

2 . 

3. asan, ahan they are 3. hoe, hon, bhon 

dUci, dita given Skr. datta 

mkd abandoned, granted 

likha written 

pai-dita granted 

purida filled, full Skr. p.p. pMta 

V chadya, chada dispensed with, released 
km made Skr. kfta (kitH this, was made) 
badhS fixed Skr. baddha bound 
khayS, eaten 

piyh drunk 
vsandhya performed 

V kamayd practised 
lei F. taken 

bacna to be preserved 
khana to eat, enjoy 
rakhnd to keep 

palnci to keep, preserve, protect 
mangna to demand 
bhogna to enjoy 
karnd to make 
badnd to cut 
''bhildna to till 

vkuhldnd to irrigate (from kuhl irrigation-canal) 

kha{n)da eating thid he was eating 

pl{n)-dcb drinking 
sd(n)dh-da performing 
'^umd(n)-dd practising 

(rote kamdnd to earn one’s bread 


Praet, 
(Pem. thi) 
this he was 


thie they were 


NOUNS. 

''sanju temple-servant, who prepares “ sanj ” for puja, consisting of flower, drub, 
&c. 

sasan j rent-free land given to temples or Brahmins 
sasan | also called mapi from Arabic mu’afj. 

sasan ) From Skr. sasana order, charter by which such land is granted. 

^ghori F. rock, large boulder 
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Ohamra. State ] A Ghamhyali Vocabulary [Part A 

chatul (<) steep mountain-slope, precipice 
'' bhe!h(i) uncultivated upper part of the mountain-slope 
disa direction, cardinal point Skr. dis(a) 
sima, siyv F. boundarj, limit Skr. shna 
nalil) rivulet 

^ kuh,l(a), kulla F. canal, watercourse Skr. kulya Kasm. kul 
•' kohli, kohla irrigated land (derived from kuhl) 

■ utar unirrigated land. In BhadravaJh ud&r 
nei, nai river Skr. nadi 
•^naibadha river-bank (Churah) 

''dhadhd 'I • ■ 

hprecipice 
dad, dacjara J ^ ^ 

pnni, water Skr. paniya drinkable, drink 
roe, rdl king Skr. rfija 

paid plate of metal on which a title-deed is engraved Skr. patta plate, tablet 
putar son Skr. pntra 
potrd grandson Skr. pautra 

land Skr. 

buhn, bhui ) 

' batd F. path Skr. vartman (?) ; now : bat 
'‘biura, hiiira detail, detailed account Skr. vy-avdkdra 
•'hard hedge, fence Skr. vdta ■ now : bar 
khadd ravine now ; khad 

' bdim small pond, tank Skr. vdpl an oblong pond 
tala tank 

bJj grain, com. Skr. blja seed, grain 
■'cab marshy ground (Churah) 

-gkardt, ghrSf water mill Skr. gharatfa grind-stone 
ghSt mountain-pass Skr. ghatta landing or bathing place 
"I ground round the house, compound 
s'agvdr. J Skr. ••iS.kavdtd vegetable garden Kolli svdri 

to.traZ inspector of police Skr. storeroom-keeper ' 

an com Skr. anna food, rice 

pahari temple-servant (the temple of Laksmi Narayana has one pnljdri and four 
paharis,) Skr. prdharika from pyrahara a watch 
dharm religious duty 
■•grae gram village Skr. grama 
nai barber Skr. ndpita 
' baihi ridge 

'chek portion chiknd to snatch 
tsydla slate Skr. iaila rock 
■‘reh mountain-ridge 
'dhihma hillock, mound 

desarlt use and want of the country rlt from Skr. rtu rule 
Divan ^(a) the Council or Court, f.e., the Haja or the heir-apparent 
bans lineage Skr. varhda 
fcansaMZi genealogy Skr. 

••gahn ford Skr. gdliana 
bar ficus religiosa Skr. vata ficus indica 
amb(a) mango-tree Skr. dmra H. am. 

-jamani eugenia jambolana H. jaman 

-krui mulberry-tree or kind of oak, quercus semicarpifolia (?) 

.phagura fig-tree, ficus palmata 
..kalantl diminutive of kalain a deodar (?) 

■'tapar rock 
sapari rocky ground 
ghar house Skr. grha 

ghar-ham, ghar-thdi (m) site of a house Skr. qrha-sthana 

bakri goat 

ddnd grazing-dues 

(The custom still pievails in that for every goat two cafcZis are paid in the valley and 
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two caklia in the mountain. Till twenty years ago the full amount was paid 
in goats, which were partly sacrificed to Camunda, sometimes as many as a 
hundred on the occasion of a Nauratri. At present the money is received hy 
contractors.) 

hhasd, bhakhd vernacular Skr. bhasS language 
puna east 
daksina south 

pascima west 
uttara north 
agni south-east 
-cauki mansion 

■ galu small mountain pass Skr. gala neck 
sakhi witness Skr. sdksin 
bag large field tri-bag 
{gohara pasture-ground (?) Skr. gocara) 

-'goracarakd pasture-ground 


MEASURES. 


kunu = J larM 
ISfhi ") =4 kunu 
lahari j = 3 acres 
bhang = 2^ Idthi 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


( 1 khari = 20 pida (or drona) 
3 1 pida = 20 mani 
(. (Bhatti) 


dron Skr. drona 
\jmani = 2 pakka sers 
^pira Skr. pitaka 
u path— mani 

trini grazing-dues, from Skr. trna grass (two cakli for each goat, eight annas for each 
buffalo) 

V 6an(? portion of land 
cakari service, cakar servant 
batf forest Skr. vana 
•'gohrd footpath Ska. gocara (?) 
kar tribute Skr. kara 

rbach cash given to Raja for land distinguished from “ sdl ” revenue in kind 
mdhnu man Skr. manusa 
goru cattle Skr. go cow 

dhSn rice Skr. dhdnd, dhdnya corn (growing in the field). In the Rajat. dhdnya 
means always rice cf. Stein’s note at I, 246 


barsS 

bars 


year 


pharl water-spring, source Pers. fudrah 

pratisthd solemn consecration of a house, temple, tank, etc. Skr. pratisthd foundation 
(pratisthd karna to consecrate, to found) 
math, mark hospice for travellers Skr. matha hut, monastery, hospice 
■ Bdru a Brahmanical caste Skr. Batu a young Brahman 
Qosairn a sect of ascetics Skr. gosvdmi 
^ bir (a) slope between terraced fields 
sandher, sandh P. boundary Skr. sandhi junction 

padar plain (as proper-name indicates a portion of the Upper-Cinab Valley ; also found 
in Padar Pass between Chamba and Bhadravah) 


khumha field 

tapa slight ascent, gentle slope 

rakha preserved forest, now : rakh Skr. ^ raks to preserve 

bag garden Persian baah 

kirsam cultivator -h Skr. karsaka 
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halhujat forced labour 

bith-bigSr „ „ Skr. visti-vikara (?) change of service 

sandhyala boundary-mark 

cal (a) water-course Skr. ^ cal to move, to run 

purohit } Skr. purohita 

prohat J ^ ^ 

prohatyat priest-ship also : puroliitydl and purohiti 
bhauU portion (?) + biord ? 
phakl promise 

bar day {hare in the days of) Skr. vara 

prer{i) upper edge of steep slope 

bJiit lower „ „ 

neul irrigated land or planting out rice (?) 

peri steps (correct spelling pairi) from pair foot (step) 

nadalu rivulet 

hat shop Skr. haffa 

halvdna sweetmeat-seller now kalvdi from halva sweetmeat 
sankalp grant Skr. samkalpa decision, intention, (sankalp karnd to grant) 
chirakota footpath, shortcut, now chirkot Skr. chid to cut 
khili fallow-land Skr. khila waste-land 
bu{n]dhl cultivated land 
^ghar portion of crops due to the land-owner 
dvadamba continence Skr. aw6M= water 
jhumavi village house, hamlet 


NUMERALS. 

ek, Ik, ik one 

do, dui, dvai two, dcthdim the Raja’s second son 

tra, tre, trai, trdi three 

caur four 

panj five 

chat, chat six 

das{d) ten 

caudha fourteen 

hatri thirty-two 

adh a half 

dherh one and a half 


ADJECTIVES. 

uparla (F-Zf) = upper \in connection with 
jjyAfZ:Za^'i= lower J names of villages 
'I buhnt j 

(from buhn ground) 

par-la (P-ZZ) situated on the other side 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

biger except Pers. Arabic ba-ohair 
badle instead of {idhe re badle instead of this ) 
pa from Skr. Abl. pdrsvdt from the side of 
bicd from within 

heth-kari beneath j cf. English inside outside 

andar-kari inside > German oher-halb, nnter-halb inner-halb, unazev-halb 
upar-kari above ) 

prak&ra-karl for reason of, in (this) manner 
madhydle inside, from Skr. madhya cf. nianjh 
milde adjoining, from Skr. >,/ mil to join, to meet 


[Part A 


I In Bhadravih jakld 
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' jog{e) in behalf of, to ; now : jo used to form the Dative case 

„ cii ( according to 

from Skr. yoqat, yoqena < . ® , 

^ ^ ^ ^ (in consequence of 

{hyathj heth(e) beneath 

ki to (probably from kari, see beneath) 

ra Fern, rl Plur. re H. ka, ki, ke 

da „ di „ de 

andar inside 

dhare with 

manjh in Loc. H. men Skr. madhye in the middle of 
Adj. manjhot inner 

manjhCi from within, Abl. madhyat from the middle of 
samet, smet with Skr. p.p. sameta joined 
tai, tdi(m) as far as Skr. tdvat + H. tak. 

V kane from, with 
ni by H. ne 

upra, upare, uprdhS, upari above, npon 
s. hlierle outside, separate from ; from Skr. bahts outside (?) 

andrie inside ; from Skr. antar H. andar inside 
■ khale beneath (now khal) ; Skr. sfWa ground (cf. khamb Skr. stambha column) 
lei as far as H. liye ? 

•pico behind 

auro, yvSro, vSr, hvdr, uri, yvdre, udr on this side of 

p&re on that side of 

huhne below (now huhn) from huhn ground (cf. above i.v. khale) 

kari for the sake of Skr. krte because of 

PRONOUNS. 


je which, who H. jo 

tis, tes of this „ is 

uhne-rd of them 
se{h) that 

je koi whoever „ jo koi 

tih ne, Uni by him 

tidhe-ra 1 of that, his 

tedhe-ra | of them, their 

tidhe-rH 

e(h) this (adj.) 

tidhj-da of it, its 

idhi-da (di) of this, of it, its 

udhe-rd its 

ute-rS their 

ihna ) , 

kuse any one H. kisi 
koi any 

■, iksada each (of each ?) 
sabh all Skr. sarva H. sab 
jiha (pron. jihdm) as Skr. yathS 
tiha thus Skr. tatha 
ik one 

dm F. the other (Masc. Plur. due) H. dusrd 

CONJUNCTIONS. 


hor 

and 

H. aur 

tatha 

also 

Skr. tatha thus, also 

atha 

and 

Skr. atha now, further 

pra 

but 

Skr. param moreover, but 
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ADVERBS. 

agra, age aftewards Skr. Loc. agre in front H. age 
eiha hither H. idhar 
bhi also 

tita-nimitta therefore, for this reason Skr. nimitta cause, reason 

;piee formerly Skr, Loc. pr?tbe behind (lit. at the back, from prstha back) 

pratham first Skr. prathamam 

dhure dhurah all in all (?) 

bio in (bicd from within) 





) 
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kui-aJeg, Icuadeg. lu the case of the Verb injpl, arrive, Fut. fipo (ptpdg) 
we have iu addition to Pres, pipado, and Imperf. pipadeg, forms from 
some otlier root pijida, and pijldeg. 

The question.s suggest them.selves — are the forms derived from 
the Infin. and the Future identical in meaning or not ? Should we ex- 
pect to find tliem in every verb ? 

The Past is even more interesting. It appears to have seven forms, 
ending in —teg, —deg or —deg, —ta, -da, —do, —to, and a shorter form ending 
in -g. Thus we have ; — 

fiom hurt, say, kuteg, kuta, kuig, I said. 

„ Ihai, do, lhateg, IkSg (lhadeg is probably Imperf.). 

,, mndt, give, randSg, randa, reg. 

„ pi pi, arrive pig. 

,, ^izi, take away, ^ida. 

„ ibi, go, uleg, ido. 

„ .fhubi, become, skutig, shuts. 

Tliere is even another form in -gu as khosiga from khosi, be obtained. 
We have also if from randi, give. Have all these forms the same 
meaning, or do they really represent different tenses ? 

The rules for the formation of the negative are sometimes very com- 
plicated, or the foimation is very inegular. The general rule is that 
the negative is formed in the Imperat, by prefixing tha and in other 
tenses by prefixing ma, but we have : — 

ueo, I shall know', maierjg, I shall not know. 

ideg, I went, neg. iggiemu. 

dflpdg, I shall fall, neg. ma dag. 

abog, I shall come, neg. marjg. 

il, go (Imperat.) neg. thel. 

adani, come (Imperat. plur.) neg. thadani. 

In iggiemu, I did not go, and dggemn, I did not come, (from andeg 
I came), the ma of che neg. seems to have been changed to mu and added 
at the end. 

It is worthy of note that the agent case of the subject is employed 
with every tense and mood of transitive verbs. 

Some of the final consonants, particularly the letter g, are frequently 
pronounced so faintly that it is almost impossible to say whether a word 
ends in a vowel or a consonant. This doubt arises especially in the case 
of the 1st Sing, of various tenses. Possibly in some cases it is equally 
correct to insert and to omit g. 

An examination of the grammatical forms of Camba Lahuli which 
are given in their place will, it is trusted, reveal many points, in addition 
to those mentioned above, which are linguistically of the highest 
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interest, and which are worthy of full investigation. The grammar of 
Lahuli has an Aryan air about it, although the vocabulary is Tibeto- 
Himalayan. It might be equally correct to class it as an Aryan 
language. 

In the Census of 1901 the number of speakers returned for the 
Camba dialects was as follows: — Cameali, 37,433; Curalii, 26,859; 
Bharmauri or Cadi 26,361; Bhotia 24,299; Paqgwaji, 4,156; Lahuli 
1,543. It is probable that the Bliateali speakers are included under 
Cameali ; the figures returned under Bhotia seem quite incorrect. 

There is no literature in any Camba dialect except CamSali, in 
which the Gospels of Matthew (out of print), Mark and John, the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Commandments have been printed. 
The Gospel of Luke is ready for the press. The character used is a 
slightly adapted form of Takri. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following pages is that 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, c stands for the sound of ch in child, 
ch being its aspirate, sfe is sh in shoiif, while in sh the s and h are 
separate ; S, I, denote a, § followed by nasal n, and so for other vowels ; 
g denotes the sound of ny in singing, f is a sound mid-way between i 
and ?, M in italics occurring in a word in ordinary type denotes the 
sound half-way between & and a, and ew in italics denotes the short 
sound corresponding to eu. 

In conclusion, I have to express ray cordial thanks to the Rev. 
Sohan Lai, of the Church of Scotland Mission in Camba, for most valu- 
able assistance, very willingly given, in connection with the Cameali 
dialect. In following his authority one cannot go wrong. If there are 
mistakes under the heading of Cameali the responsibility is mine. To 
Dr. Hutchison of Camba I am indebted for much personal kindness 
while engaged in this work. He lent me a copy of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son in Camba Lahuli, which he had in his possession, and 
which, although difiering considerably from the translation here given, 
was of assistance to me in making it. 

The enlightened ruler of Camba, H.H. Raja Bhuri Singh, C.I.E., 
lays all visitors to his territories under a debt of gratitude. In this 
work his assistance was invaluable, as he placed his servants and his 
subjects at my disposal, and in every way showed the deepest and 
most cordial interest. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 

WazJrabad. 


JiMuarij 30th, 1903. 



APPENDIX II 


CHAMBA DIALECTS. 


CAMEAlil. 

Nouks. 

Masculine. 


Nouns in 

Sing. 

Plur, 

N. 

ghop-a, horse 

-e 

G. 

-« ra 

-eS ra 

D.A. 

-e jo 

-e§ jo 

L. 

-e bicc 

-eS bicc 

Ab. 

-e kacba 

-eS kacha 

Ag. 

— e 

-oS 

V. 

-e 

Nouns in Consonant. 

-b6 

N. 

ghar, house 

ghar 

G. 

ghar-5 ra 

„ -gra 

D.A.L.Ab. 

-a jo, Ac. 

„ &C. 

Ag. 

-€ 

-g 

V. 

ghar 

-6 

So also habb, father. 


* 


Nouns in -i. 


N. 

hath -i, «Iephant 

— i .. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-4 rS, Ac. 

-ig ra, &c. 

Ag. 

-i8 

-is 

V. 

-ia 

-io 

Nouns in - u, hiccu, 
place of t. 

scorpion, are declined like hCUM, u taking 

n§ or na, name, has G. Sing, 'nae ra, N. PI. 

Feminine. 

Nouns in -i. 

nS or na G. Pi. nai 


Sing. 

Plur, 

N. 

kur -i, girl 

-i 

G.D A.L. Ab. 

-i ra, &c. 

-iS ra, &C. 

A«. 

-ie 


V. 

-i§ 

“io 
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Gameali. 

[Part A. 


Nouns in Consonant. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

baihn, sister 

baihn -i or -S 

G.D.A.L.Ab.Ag. 

baihn -i ra, &c. 

-i or -5 ra, &c. 

V. 

— i 

-6 

gd, cow, is thus declined — 


N. 

ga 

ga -5 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

ga -i ra, &c. 

-i3 ra, &c. 

Ag. 

-ie 

-ii 


dhiu, daughter, has oblique dhiua. 

Many proper nouns, especially less common ones, and many of the 
less common foreign words, such as Hindi religious terms, inflect in the 
Singular the Genitive and Agent cases alone. 


Pebsonal Pronouns. 
Sing. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Sh, this. 

N. 

hau 

tu 

8§, 5 

5h 

G. 

m§ra 

terS 

nsSra 

isera 

D.A, 

minjo 

tiju 

ns jo 

is j6 

L. 

mai manjh, 

tai manjh. 

„ manjh. 

„ manjh, 


bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

Ab. 

„ or mere 

tal or tere 

„ kacha 

,, kacha 


kacha 

kacha 



Ag. 

mai 

tai 

uni 

ini 



Plur. 



N. 

asi 

tusi 

se 

eh 

G. 

hamara 

tnmhara 

nnhera 

inhera 

D.A. 

asi j5 

tusi jo 

nnhi jo 

inhi jo 

L. 

„ manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

Ab, 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

Ag. 

asi 

tusi 

nnhi 

inhi 


Interrogative Relative Pronouns. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


N. 

kun, who ? je, who 

knn 

je 

G. 

kusera 

jisera, 

kunhera 

jinhera 

D.A,L.Ab. kusjo, &c. jis jo, &c. 

kunhi jo, &C, 

, jinhl jo, &c. 

Ag. 

knni 

jinx 

kunhS 

jinhi 
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Koi, any one, some one, has Gen. kusiau rS, or kudo ra, Agent 
kuniau. 

Kai, what ? Gen. kudhera ; Oblique kaif (e.g. kait kane). 

Other pronouns kicch, something, anything ; sabhh, all ; hor, other ; 
sabhh koi, everyone ; ye koi, whoever, ye kicch, whatever ; sabbh has Ob- 
lique sabbhni ; hbr has Oblique Plur. horni or hornht. 

Emphasis is expressed by the addition of -id, -idi, —iau or -iaul. 
(The first i is sometimes short), thus : — seidi or 6i5i, that very one ; eidi, 
this very one; usid, usldl, that very one (Oblique); uniaul, that very 
one (Agent.) 

Apu or apu, is a Reflexive Pronoun, meaning myself, ourselves, 
yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves, and is indecl. 


Adjectives. 


Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns. Adjectives qualify- 
ing nouns are not declined unless they end in -cl, in which case they have 
Sing. ObL -5, PI. -S throughout, and Pern. -J both Sing and Plur. It 
should be remembered that the Genitives of Nouns and Pronouns are 
adjectives coming under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of kacha, from, than, thus ; — 
khard, good ; ns kacha khard, better than he ; sabhni kachd khard, 
better than all, best. 

The following forms are worth noting ; — 

Demonstrative, ideha, like this or that ; itna ; so much or many. 
Correlative. tideha, like this or that ; titna, so much or many. 

Interrogative. kideha ^ 

kundSha ) what ? kitija, how much or many ? 

like which ; jitna, as much or many. 

Dehd, is sometimes added to other words as dhakhdehU, a little, Ac, 
JihU is used with the Oblique of nouns, and pronouns to express like, 
as ghdrdjihdi, like a horse, in the manner of a horse. 


Relative. 


jideha. ? 
kusdeha y 


Adverbs. 

Many Adjective are used as Adverbs ; when so used they agree with 
the subject. The following is a list of the most important Adverbs 
other than Adjectives, a 
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OameaUp 


[Pabt a. 


abe, now 
ns wakt 
ns belle 
ti 

Iwhen? 
kadbari ) 

iakbni, I 

ajj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow, yesterday 

“ ]>■“« 

.t' ]“■- 

j'id“ 

idba tikar, up to tbis, to such an 
extent, 

kndba tikar, np to where P 
jidha tikar, up to where 
udba tikar, up to .there 
idha, kudha, jidha, udha kapha, 
from here, where ? where, 
fhere. 


parsu, day after to-morrow or day 
before yesterday. 

canth, day after day after to- 
morrow, or day before day be- 
fore yesterday, 
kadi, sometimes, ever, 
kadi na, never, 
kadi na kadi, sometimes, 
bhiaga, in the morning. 

Place. 

kudi jo, whither ? 
titte, tidha, tidi, there, (correla- 
tive, see below.^ 
kutiau, any where, 
nppar, np 

-- T'iawn. 
jhikle kanare J 

nSre, nir, near. 

dhr, far. 

agge, in front 

picco, behind. 

andar, inside. 

bahar, outside. 

manjhate, in the middle. 

cauhni kanarS 7 . 

„ bakkhi I on sides. 


Time. 

I then 


'tittS, tidha, tidi, are correlative forms corresponding to jitte, jidha 

jidi. 

From the forms idhO, kudhs, Ac., interesting Adjectives are 
constructed, as kwdhera, or kudha ka, of where ? belonging to where ? 
• idhira, of here, belonging to here. 

» Other Adverbs are — 


^ 

kin jo J>why ? 

kus kari J 

kihi "1, 

kihl kari J 

is karj .7 

is karn > for this reason, 

is galla kari ) 


khow ? 


ihS 

ihS kari ] in this manner, 
is riti kane 
tih§, 

tibS kari } in that manner, 
ns riti kane 

jihlkari^ j in which manner. 
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ta, then (of reasoning; Panjabi tS; 

Hindi to.) 

tanle quickly 

acancakl i, , 

_ • , i-snddenly. 
acanak J •' 

tabartor, at once, quickly ' 
niralo manjh, in private, sepa- 
rately. 
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[Past A. 

jogti ■) 

jngti kari > well, 
jugti kane } 
hi, yes, 

nehf, na, no, not. 
ati, very. 


GameaH. 


Peepositions. 

The principal Prepositions are the following. The same word- is 
frequently both a Preposition and an Adverb. 


ra (PI. re,/, ri) of 
jo, to 
bice 
manjh 


cc ■) 
anjh > in. 
injhe ) 


kacha, from, from beside, than, 
par, on the other side, 
war, on this side, 
kach, beside (mai kacb, beside 
me.) 

kane, with, (mai kane, with me.) 
t^^ ^for, (usere tikar, for 
him.) 


heth, under, 
nppar, upon. 


babat, about, (tai or teri babaf, 
about thee.) ■ ■ 

sahi, like (asi sihi, like us.) 
wirodh, against. 

tnlea equal to, (usere tnlga, equal 
to him.) 

barobar equal to, (tusS or tum- 
hare barobar, equal to you.), 
akkhi bakkhi T . 

ure pare 

kanare, towards, (unhere kanare, 
towards them) 

prant, after,(udh8 prant, after it.) 
sawa, except, besides (mere sawa, 
except me. ) 


The suflBx -a frequently expresses the idea of from, as: — 
kach, beside ; kacha, from beside, from. 
bicc, in ; btccd, from in, from among. 
manjh, in ; manjha, minjka. from in, from among. 
bakkhi, side ; bakkha, from the aide of. 


UoirnmCTio»s. 


The commonest are : — 
ate, and. 
par, but. 
je, if. 

kihS kari, because. 
tS bhi, nevertheless. 


bh^\ki J 

jihSjS, asif. 

jibs kari, in order . 

ki, that, or. 
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Oameati. 
The Vekb, 


[Part A. 


Auxiliary Verb. 

Pres. Aax. I am, Ac. hai hai hai hin hin hin 

Pres. Aux. I was, &c. thiya thiya tliiya thiy© thiye thiye 
Fem. thi, tbronghout. 


Intransitive Verbs. 


tirna, fall. 


Pres. Cond. 

I may fall, Ac., tir-S -§ 

-6 (or-e) 

-§ 

-a -an 

Put. 


tir-la -la 

-la 

-15 

-le -le 


Fem. tirli 




Imperat. 


■tira 




Indef. Indio, or Past Cond. tir-da -da 

-da -de 

-dS 

-de 


Fem. 

-di 




Pres. Ind. 

Sing. 

tirda hai 

Plur. 

tirds 

hin. 

Imperf. 

Sing. 

firda thiya 

Plur. 

tirde 

thiye. 

Past. Ind. 

Sing. 

tirea /. tiri 

Plur. 

tire 

/. tiri 

Pres. Perf. 

Sing. 

tirea hai 

Plur. 

tire 

hin. 

Plnft. 

Sing. 

tirda thiya 

Plur. 

tir§ 

thiyS. 


Participles firda, falling ; tirea, fallen ; firbrd, in the state of having 
fallen ; tiri kari, having fallen ; tirdS hue, while falling ; tirnSwalS, 
fallen or about to fall ; (irde i, falling. 

Verbs in general are very regular but .some are slightly irregular. 


puna, pauna, fall. 


Pres. Cond. 

poi 

p65 

p6 p6 -8 -5 -n. 

Put. 

pola 



Imperat. 

po 

p5a 


Indef. Ind. 

p9da 



Past. Ind. 

Sing 

p5a 

/. pei Plur. pe /. pel 

Participles puda, falling ; pel kari, having fallen ; peorS, in the 

of having fallen 

; punSwalS, faller, about to fall. 



be, become. 

Pres. Cond. 

hoi 

ho§ ho 

hoi . hoi h&n 

Put. 

hola 



Imperat. 

ho 

hoi 


Indef. Ind. 

hunda 



Past Ind. 

hua 
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ind come. 


Pres. Cond. 

fa iy§ 

iy5 (iyS) li ia in 

Fut. 

lla 


Imperat. 

a 

ii 

Indef. Ind. 

inda 

- 

Past Ind. 

aya 

/. ai PI. aS /. ai 

Participles 

i, aikari, having fallen ; achora or aorS, in 

having come. 


jSi^, go 

Pres Cond. 

jS 

jae jao (jae) jl ja 

Fut. 

jalla 


Imperat. 

3 a 

ia 

Indef. Ind. 

janda 


Past Ind, 

Sing. gSa 

/. gei PI. ge /. gei. 

Participles gachSrS, gSora, in the state of having gone. 



rShnS, remain. 

Pres. Cond. 

rShS, &c. 

3rd pltir. raihn. 

Fut. 

raihla 

Imperat. 

raih 

r§ha 

Past Ind. 

rgha 


Participle 

rShsra, in the state of having remained. 



baihnS, sit. 

Pres. Cond. 

behS 

Fut. 

baihia 


Imperat. 

baih 

bsha 

Past Ind. 

bai^ha 


Participle 

bathora, in 

the state of having sati seated. 


Teansitiye Verbs. 
marnS, beat. 

Marnd is conjugated exactly like tirna, but in the past tenses, like 
all other transitive verbs, has a special construction. 

Past. Ind. marea agreeing with the object of the verb. 

Pres. Perf. marSa hai „ „ „ ,, „ 

Plnpf. marea thiya „ „ „ «, » 

When the object is governed by the preposition j5, the verb does 
not agree with it, but remains in the masculine singular form. 



s 
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Passive. 

The Passive is expressed by the Past Partic. mareS, with the 
reqnired tense of ;ona, go, the verb agreeing with its nominative, thus 
hau mari jalli, I ( / ) shall be beaten or killed. 

The following are slightly irregular : — 


Pres. Cond. 

khdna, eat. 

khS khae, &c. Ist PI. khS. 

Indef. Ind. 

khanda. 

Past Ind. 

.khaya. 

Indef. Ind. 

pind, drink. 

pinda. 

Past. Ind. 

pita. 

Pres. Cond. 

dend or daind, give. 
3rd PI. din. 

Indef. Ind. 

dinda. 

Past Ind. 

ditta. 

Pres. Cond. 

le^ or ia^, ta^e. 

3rd PI. lin. 

Indef. Ind- 

linda. 

Past Ind. 

lei. 

Pres. Cond. 

galdnd, say, speak, 
gall, galie, &c. 1st PI. gals. 

Indef. Ind. 

galanda. 

Past Ind. 

galaya. 

Past. Indie. 

chuhnd, touch. 

chthti. 

Past. Ind. 

karnd, do. 

kitta. 


Uiina, bring, and Zez ysjia take away, are conjugated like tna and 
jana and are treated as Intransitive Verbs. 

It will be noticed that — 

i. Verbs whose stem (formed by dropping the ii« of the Infin.) ends 
in a vowel, or a vowel followed by h, add n to the stem 
b^ore the da of the Indef. Indie, and Pres. Part, as khamA 
kh&nda, galana galanda. 

ii. Verbs whose stem ends in 5 or (Ihtend to shorten a to d ia the 
. , , Past. Indie., e.g.^gala^ galdyS, khdna khdya, uthSna ufhayS. 
ha^’^ hanaya, cBhna c&heS. . 
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Such verbs generally drop the 3 of the stem before the S of the 
1st Sing, and 1st Plnr. Pres, Cond. thus — 

galM for galaS, jU for jaU. 

Habit or continuance is expressed either by the Past Partic. with 
the required tense of Icarna, do, in which case the Past Partic. is indeel., 
or by the Pres. Partic. with rShna, remain. In the latter case both 
verbs agree with the nominative. Thus : — 

se pBa harda hai, he is in the habit of falling. 
sS pea kardi hai, she is in the habit of falling. 
se p-udi raihndi hai, she continues falling, she is always falling. 
Very interesting examples of what appears to be the organic 
passive in i are found in some verbs, e.g., cdhtdn hai, from cShna, wish, 
it is needed or fitting or necessary ; samjhtda hai, from sawwyAna, under- 
stand, it is understood, Ac. Cahiyo generally stands for the Hindi 
cShiye. 

In Cameali practically every Infinitive is pronounced with cerebral 
», the ending being n3. In Panjabi after r, r, rh, rh, and in some parts 
of the Panjab after I, n is changed to n. In Urdu there is no cerebral n. 


Numerals. 

Cardinal. 


1— ikk. 

19 — unni. 

2 — do. 

20— bih. 

3 — trai. 

27 — satai. 

4 — canr. 

29 — unattri. 

5 — panj. 

30 — trih. 

6 — chi. 

37 — satattri. 

7 — satt. 

39 — untali. 

8 — atth. 

40 — cali. 

9 — nan. 

46 — chatali. 

10 — das. 

47 — satali. 

11 — ^yara. 

49 — anunja. 

12 — bara. 

50 — panjah. 

13 — tehra. 

53 — trapunja. 

14 — cauda. 

57 — satunja. 

15 — pandr A 

59 — unaht. 

16 — sSja. 

60 — sat^h. 

17 — satara. 

67 — sataht. 

18 — athara. 

69 — unhattar. 


2 
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70 — sahattar. 
77 — sathattar. 

79 — nnasi. 

80 — asi. 

87 — sataai. 

89 — unanui. 


90 — nabbe. 
97 — satanui. 
100 — san. 

200 — do san. 
900 — nan sau. 
1000 — bajiir. 

100,000— lakkb. 


Ordinal, 


1st, paihla. 

2nd, duwwa. 

3rd, trlyya. 

4th, cautha. 

5th, panjnl. 

ik wSri, once, 
do weri, twice, 
paihll weri) first time, 
duwwi w5ri, second time. 
d5 gnna, two fold, 
trai guna, three fold, 
addha, half. 


6th, 


{ chatha. 
ohathuS. 


7th, satuS. 
10th, dasuS. 
.50th, panjahuS. 


daidb, 1^. 
panne do, 
sawa ds, 2^. 
dhai, 2|. 
saclbe caur, 4|. 
ikk pao, i. 
trai cauthai f . 


It shonld be noted that in sathattar, seventy-seven, the t and h are 
pronounced separately. The word is sat-hattar, not sa-thathar. 

Ordinal numerals are ordinary Adjectives declined like Adjectives 
in -a ; those ending in -3 retain their nasalization when inflected. 

Even cardinal numbers are generally inflected when used with 
r.ouns in an oblique case. Thus the inflected form of do is daiih, of trai 
traTh, of canr cauh, of chi chia. 

There is still a fm ther inflection sometimes seen in the Locative case, 
as rauh7n lakkhi, on four sides, all ronnd. 

JO, is sometimes added for emphasis, doio. the two of them. 


Sentisces. 

1. Tera n8 kai hai ? What is thy name ? 

2. Is ghorB ri kitni nmr hai ? How much is the age of this horse ? 

3. Idha kacha Kashmir (or Kashmira) tikar kitnS (or kitni) dar 

hai ? From here to Kashmir how far is it ? 

4 . Tete babbe re ghare kitne pnttar hin ? How many sons are 

there in your father’s honse ? 
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5. Hau aj j baj-e dara kacha bandi aya. I today from very far have 

walking come. 

6. Mere cace ra pnttar nseri baihni kane bihora hai. My nncle’a 

son is married to (with) his sister. 

7. Ghare hacche (or citte) ghorS ri kathi hai. In the house is the 

white horse’s saddle. 

8. Useri pitthi par kathi kasS. Upon its back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai usere puttra jo mats korre mare. I beat his son much. 

10. Se parbatS ri coti uppar gai bakrl carda hai. He on the hill’s 

top is grazing sheep and goats. 

11. Se ns bnte h§th ghore uppar bithora hai. He under that tree is 

seated on a horse. 

12. Usera bhai apni baibnl kacha baja hai. His brother is bigger 

than his sister. 

13. Usera mul dhai mpayye hai. Its price is two and a half rupees. 

14. Mera bab ns nikke ghara andar raihnda hai. My father lives 

in that small house. 

15. UsjB eh rupayya dei dea. Give him this rupee. 

16. Ss rupayye us kacha lei lea. Those rupees take from him. 

17. Usjo jagti mari kari jari kane bannha. Having beaten him well 

tie him with a rope. 

18. Khuhe kacha pani kad^faa. From the well draw water. 

19. Mere agge calS. Walk before me. 

20. Kusera kola terS picco ai rehora hai ? Whose boy is coming 

behind thee ? 

21. Se tusi kus kacha mull5 lea ? From whom didst thou buy that ? 

22. Grae re ikk hatwanio kacha. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


VOCABOLAEV. 

(Chiefly Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs.) 


^r, respect, honour. 

V agrina, meet, 
akar, image, resemblance, 
akirn, unreasonably, causelessly, 
aklibala, wise. 
a]akh, lazy, 
amma, mother, 
egg. 

anSk, many, 
anubi, storm. 


auhSna, impossible, 
athwara, week, 
auhri, mustard, 
bab, babb, father. 

'bacbora, separation, division, 
'baghear, wolf, 
bah^a, throw (net, Ac.), 
baibn sister, 
badh^a, sit. 
bail, on. 
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''baljni, purple. 

hi, seed. 

bakhSra, dispute. 

''biSr, wind. 

bakra, /. ( -i) goat. 

■’biSri, evening meal. 

ba], hair. 

bibasthS, law. 

ba?, jungle. 

bihalnS, seat. 

-^bana, sow. 

bills (/-i) cat. 

bauana, make. 

•binnhnS, pierce. «-v.- 

ba^aut, making, making up. 

bisram, rest, Saturday. 

'' bands, open, openly. 

bolna, say, speak. 

baudna, divide. 

bnddbimSn, wise. 

bSpi, voice. 

''huh Sr, custom, tradition. '•4- 

bannhna, bind. 

bnjjhnS, understand, ascertain. 

bars, big. 

bunnS, weave. 

barb, year. 

bnra, bad, ugly. 

vbafi, garden. 

''huts, tree. 

barkhia, rain. 

-'cShrhna, raise, shut (of door). 

barnan, account, story. 

cakki, mill. 

■'bataibra, builder. 

cali jSnS, go away. 

bSthri, kind of fine clotb. 

candarmS, moon. 

' batojna, gather. 

earns, graze. 

batt, way. 

cSrnS, cause to graze 

bauS, left (hand). 

■•'cask^S, be angry. 

• b 5 }§, feeble. 

ceta, remembrance. 

bSr, delay, length of time. 

chail, beautiful. 

bSsudbb, mad. 

'chSh, buttermilk. 

bhSi, brother. 

■'chal, deceit. 

'bhair, (at short) bher, sheep. 

chSlS, jump. 

bhSl, expectation. 

chSli, wave. 

bhsndSr, treasury. 

chamS karnS, forgive. 

bhandari, master of ceremonies. chatti, roof. 

bhannS, break. 

chekuS, tear. 

bhSr, load. 

chiknS, pull, draw. 

vbharori, sheep pen. 

chinn bhinn karnS, scatter. 

bhSti, manner. 

chuhnS, touch. 

bhawikhyatbaktS, prophet. 

cicalpa, call out. 

bhawikhyatbSm, prophecy. 

''ciud, cindS, noise, shout. 

bhiag, morning. 

cinh, sign. 

bhrabu, red bear. 

eiju, little bird. 

bhramana, lead astray. 

c6r, thief. 

bhuiS, on the ground. 

corns, steal. 

''bhukhSnS, light (fire). 

''cugana, cause to graze. 

bhumi, bit of land. 

cugnS, choose, graze. 
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dan, gift, 
dand, tooth, 
dand, ox. 

dand, punishment, 
dandwat, entreaty. 

''darati, sickle, 
darya, river, 
deh, body, 
dena, give. 

dhakh, a little, gently, slowly, 
dhalakna, move away, be pushed 
away. 

''dhami, feast, 
dhan, herd, flock, 
dharas bannhna, be cheerful, 
dhaula, white (of hair.) 
dhehna, fall, 
dhiu, daughter, 
dhramua, tread upon, 
dhrumna, draw, 
dhuna, wash, 
dhupp, sunshine, 
dhnr, dust, 
dikkhna, see, look, 
din, day. 

dind, dinda, noise, shout, 
diuta, lampstand. 
dokh, dds, accusation, blame, 
dnar, door. 

duata, where two ways meet, 
dnbhda, doubt, 
dubna, cover, 
dnddh, milk. 

''duggha, deep. 

•^uprani, pregnant, 
durgandh, stench, 
ga, cow. 
gadha, ass. 
galana, say, speak, 
gandhna, knot, 
garthi, shirt, coat, 
ghar, house. 


gharna, carve, engrave. 

ghat karna, kill. 

ghati, watch. 

gheu, ghi. 

ghsra (f-i) horse. 

ghrina, go down (sun, etc.) 

gra, village. 

gual, gnalu, shepherd. 

guana, lose. 

gundna, weave, plait. 

guppba, cave. 

gupt, secret. 

haccha, white. 

hakh, eye. 

hakka, noise, call. 

halka, small. 

hal jotarna, plough. 

halla, crowd. 

harna, be defeated. 

hathi, elephant. 

hati ina, return. 

hatia, murder. 

hatna, turn, turn back. 

batth, hand. 

hesa, part. 

himmat, daring, courage. 

hilolna, shake. 

hiund, winter. 

hotla, stammerer. 

huna, be, become. 

idi udi, here and there, scattered. 

ill, kite. 

ina, come. 

jagat, boy. 

jahal, ignorant. 

jal, net. 

jalha, dumb. 

jalna, be burned. 

jamna, bear, be born. 

jana, go. 

jaqgJi* leg. [procession, 

janetar, member of marriage 
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janhS, knee, 
janna, know, 
jas, respect, honour, 
•/jhalora, mad. 

■^jhambna, dust. 

''jhari, rain, 
jibbh, tongue. 

ground, 
jittna, win. 
juta, shoe, 
kabulna, accept. 
kac|a, soft, 
kahana, be called. 

» kabu, olive tree. 

kalam, pen. 

■< kalotti, black bear, 
kanak, wheat, 
vkandha, edge, border, 
kann, ear. 
kannel, girl, 
kar, toll, 
karna, do. 
kast, trouble. 
kathSr, hard. 
kath<;rta, hardness. 

« kattban, diflScult. 
kes, hair. 

.^kbakh, cheek, 
vkhalarna, stretch, spread, 
khana, eat. 
kbara, good. 
kharS buna, stand. 

''khei, rust. 
khSttar, field, 
vkhijna, be tired. 

■'kbindna, spread, 

''kbita dens, hasten, run. 
-khokh, bosom, 
kbua^a, cause to eat, feed, 
kbuhqs, pluck. 
kbulbQa, be opened, 
vkbos^a, seize. 


kill a, alone. 

Idlna, nail. 

-drittba, together. 

-'kola, boy. 
komal, meek. 

■'korSrna, hew. 
kukkar, (/. kukkri,) cock, 
'knkkri, maize, 
knmana, complete, do. 
kuna, comer, 
knnd, pond, pool. 

v»kuri, girl. 

•'knsuthra, ugly, 
kutta if-i) dog. 
lakk, waist, 
lamme puna, lie down. 

''lara, bridegroom, husband, 
lari, wife, bride, 
larpa, fight. 

''lata, lame. 

'lata phata, property, goods, 
leha, insect that destroys cloth, 
lena, take, 
letpa, lie down, 
likkhna, write, 
liptani, rolling, 
loha, iron. 

lop karpa, disregard (law, Ac.), 
lukna, hide oneself, be hidden. 

'» lupari, reaping. 

'lupg, blade (of grass, etc,), 
lupka, salted, 
lupna, reap, 
macchi, fish, 
maihma, honour, glory, 
makbir, honey, 
mapdli, = mSndli. 
maphft, man. 

«mani, measure, 
manja, bed. 
mard, man. 
marpa, die. 
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marna, beat, 
mas, meat. 

mata, intention, advice, 
-/mats, much, 
megh, rain. 

mel, connection, meeting, 
mhai, buffalo, 
milna, meet, &c. 
mittha, sweet. 
mSndli, assembly, meeting, 
■'mora, dead, 
mfth, face. 

■'mngtiari, abundance. 
■»mnkarna, refuse, deny, 
mund, bead, 
nadi, stream, 
naggar, city, 
nahitha buna, stoop, 
nakk, nose, 
nal, stream, 
nar, male, 
narl, female. 

''nbasna, run. 
nijor, weak, 

6th, lip. 

pacheanna, recognise, 
padhra, plain, level, 
painda, way. 

■' painna, sharp, 
pair, foot. 

palan karna, keep, preserve, 
paletna, wrap, 
pandciri, foot (of bed, &c.). 
pani, water, 
parauhna, guest, 
parbat, hill, 
parhpa, read 
parkhna, try, tempt, 
''parkhuni, trial, temptation. 

parnam karna, bow down. 
'TparSl, door, 
pasac, wicked spirit. 


patar, vessel. 

pathreala, stony. 

patka, girdle. 

p5t, stomach. 

phagura, fig tree. 

phekn, fox. 

piana, cause to drink. 

pina, drink. 

pir, pain. 

pirhi, generation. 

pinda, body. 

pitth, back. 

phal, fruit. 

phiri ina, return. 

potbi, book. 

puhal, puhaln, shepherd, 
pnjeala, priest, worshipper, 
pdjhna, rub, wipe, 
pujjna, arrive, 
punruthna, resurrection, 
puna, fall. 

pur, upper or lower millstone. 

puttar, sou. 

puttri, daughter. 

racna, make, produce. 

rachia, protection. 

rakkhna, place. 

ralana, mix. 

ralna, be united, meet. 

randi runi, widow. 

rarhna, be angry. 

rat, night. 

rehna, remain. 

rikkh, black bear. 

roti, bread, food. 

rukkh, tree. 

rulkana, roll. 

runa, cry. 

rnrbna, flow, be poured, 
sadna, call, 
saf, clean, 
sahaita, help. 
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saTna, large number of men. 
sakbna, empty. 

samadh, grave (particularly of 
Hindus), 
saqgaj, chain. 

Santa n, offspring, 
sapha, foam, 
sar, head. 

•'sarhana, head (of bed, Ac.), 
sartb, sign, 
sasii, mother-in-law. 
sanhra, father-in-law. 
serna, moisten, wet. 
sewa, service. 

^aihr, city, 
vsiana, intelligent, 
sihi, leopard, 
sit, cold, 
sikhslna, teach, 
sikkhia, knowledge, 
sikkhna, learn, 
vailla, ear (of corn, Ac.) 

■^sinna, knead. 

>< sirual, hair. 

. sSbhna, please, 
sog, lamentation, sadness. 

. sogi, sad. 
vsohara, husband. 

✓ sokkar, ox. 
vsothi, stick. 

srap dena, curse. 

-'snhta, spring (of water). 

su.iakba, able to see. 
vsukhala, easy. 

snmti, circumcision (from snnnat). 
suna, sleep. 

sunana, cause to hear, relate, 
snndar, beautiful, 
sunna, desert. 


Bunna, bear, 
suphal, advantageous, 
sur, pig. 
suraj, sun. 
taihl, service. 

•'takna, bow. 

takrar, confession, agreement, 
'tali, piece of cloth, 
tara, star, 
tatta, hot. 
tanl, quickness. 

■'taula, quick. 

-tanna, deaf, 
tear, ready, 
tel, oil. 

* tbakna, blame, rebuke, 
thanda, cold. 

'thin4, ignorant, 
thora, little. 

tiagna, leave, give up, divorce 
tirpa, fall, 
topna, look for. 

■'trakta, leaven, 
trihna, thirsty, 
tucch karna, despise. 

■'tunda, armless, 
ubherna, rip open, rip. 
'ubhrena, incite, 
ucana, raise, 
ucca, high, 
udhrar, tear. 

ugrahna, collect (taxes, Ac.). 

nlaraha, reproach. 

updrab, oppression. 

urnu, lamb. 

nt, camel. 

urthna, rise. 

wairi, enemy. 

warna, enter. 



BHATEAIiI, 

Nouns. 


Masculine. 
Nouns in-a. 


Singular. Plural, 


N. 

ghSf-a, horse 

-§ 

G. 

-§ da 

-eg da 

D.A. 

-e kea or ki 

-eg kea or ki 

Loc. 

-e bicc 

-eg bicc. 

Ab. 

-e kacha or kicha 

-eg kaoha or kicha 

Ag. 

-al or -§ 

-eg 

V. 

-ea 

-e6 


Nouns in Consonant. 


N. 

ghar, house 

ghar 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

ghar-e da, &c. 

ghar-i, &c. 

Ag. 

-al or-i 

-g 

V. 

-a 

-5 


Nouns in-i. 


N. 

hath-i, elephant 

-i 

G.D.A.L.Ab, 

-i da, &c. 

-ig da, &c. 

Ag. 

-laT or il 

-ig 


habb, father, is declined like ghar. 
na, name, is indecl. 

Nouns in -u, such as biccu, scorpion, hindu, Hindu, are declined 
like hathi (Ag. bicciiat, &c.). 

Feminine. 


N. 

G.D..AL.Ab. 


Nouns in-i. 

kur-i, daughter, girl 
-ia da, &c. 


-ig 

-ig da, &c. 
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Nouns in Consonant. 

N. bliain, sister -S “’-5 

G.D.A.L.Ab. bbaiQ-u da, Ac. -fi or-§ da, Ac. 

Ag. -ii -S or-U 

Y. -e or-n -5 

yau, cow, is thus declined — 

N. gau gan§ 

G.D.A.L.Ab. gai da, Ac. ganS da, Ac. 

Ag. gttua gauS 


Pronocks. 

Shignhtr. 



1st 

2nd 

.3rd 

eh, this 

N. 

maT 

tu 

se 

eh 

G. 

mera 

tera 

us da 

is da 

DA. 

mikea, miki 

tukga, tuki 

us, Ac. 

„ Ac. 

L. 

mere bicc 

tuddh bicc 

•? 

>> 

Ah, 

maT or m§re 

taT, tere kacha 

*> 

?) 


kacha or kicha 

or kicha 



Ag- 

maT 

tuddh, taT 

unni 

inni 



rinral. 



N. 

asS, asi 

tnsi, tusi 

se 

eh 

G. 

Sara 

tuhara, tusara 

unhi da 

inhi 

DA. 

asi kea, ki 

tnsi kea, ki 

„ Ac. 

59 

L. 

., bicc 

„ bicc 


5» 

Ab. 

,, kacha, kicha 

„ kacha. kicha 


55 

Ag- 

asi 

tnsi 

unhi 

inhi 

kun, 

who? has Obi. kus, Ag. kittii. 




je, who, which, ha.s Obi. jin Ag.jini. 
kyU, what ? Gen. hiidii. 

Other pionouns are toi, someone, anyone, kicch, something, any- 
thing, h<irk''it, everyone, /etOt. whosoever, _7’e kirch, whatsoever. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns. Adjectives quali- 
tying nouns are indecl. except when they end in -n [f. -1). Then they 
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are declined like masculine nouns in -d and femin. nouns in -t, as 
hura jagat, bad boy. Ag. S. burg jagats, Gen. pi. burea jagatS dn, 
Kkari hurt, good girl, Gen, S. kharin kuria da,jSgate dli ghSrea keS, to 
the boy’s horses. 

Comparison is expressed by means of kaehd, from, than, as khar/t, 
good, is kachS kharS, better than this, sabhia kacha khara, better than 
all, hest. 


Demonstrative. 

inya, fhi, like 
this 

itna, so much 
or many 


Correlative. 

tinya, tfhS, like 
that 

titna, so mnch 
or many 


Interrogative. ' Relative. 


kinya, kfhS, like 
what ? 

kitpa, how mnch 
or many ? 


jinyS, jlhS, like 
which 

jitna, as much 
or many 


Adverbs. 


Most adjectives can bo used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. 

The following i.s a list of the most important adverbs other than 
adjectives ; — 

Time. Place. 


ibbe, now 

ns wele, then 

kalbu, kadhari, when ? 

jalhu, when 

ajj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow 

parsu, day after to-morrow 

cautli, day after that 

picchla kal, yesterday 

kadi, sometimes, ever 

kadi na, never 

kadi na kadi, sometimes 


ittlil, here 

ntthe, there 

kutho, where ? 

kntahS, whither ? 

jitthe, where 

itthS tikkar, up to this 

itthi kacha, from here 

nppar, up 

thallg, down 

n5r§, near 

dur, far 

agge, in front 

picchS, behind 

andar, inside 

babar, outside 


Others are kait, why ; is galln, for this reason ; hi, yes ; nehl, no, 
not; jugti or jiigti kari, y/eW-, tAiVde/, quickly ; issd sahi, in this way, 
thus. 
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[Part A. 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the deelension of 
noons. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is often 
both a preposition and an adverb. 


par, beyond 
war, on this side 
bicc, in 
oppar, upon 
heth, below 
‘'tikkar, up to 
mal kach, beside me 
mal kanng, with ms 


us wastS, for him 
vtal bakha, about thee 
'' safe sahi, like us 
udhe parant, after it 
udhe hre pare, round about it 
unhi de kanare, towards 
them 

merS soa, apart from me 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. I am, &c. hi hai hai hi hi han 

Past I was, &o. Sing, tha f. thi Plnr. the /. thll 

Intransitive Verbs. 
paaqia, fall. 

Pres. Cond. pau -I -I — e -I (or -ie) -a -n 

Fut. p3 -gha -gha -gha -ghe -ghs -ghe (or 

paugha, &c.). 

Imperat. pau poa or pauo 


Past Cond. 

ponda 

( -i 

-5 -il) 




Pres. Ind. 


( -i 

-5 -il) with 

Pres. 

Aux. hi, Ac. 

Impf. 


( -i 

-e -il) 

>» 

Past. 

„ tha, Ac. 

Past Indie. 

pea 

/. pei 

PI. pe 

/■ 

pfyyi 

or peil 

Pres. Perf. 

pSa hi 

, &c. 






Plupf. pea tha, &c, 

Partic. feiJcari, having fallen ; pgftS, jpellda, in the state of having 

fallen; jpaunda, falling; paunewa\a, faller, about to 
fall. 

Some verbs have slight irregularities. 

haupa, be, become. 

Fut. hu:ggha 

Imperat. ho h5a 

Past Cond. hunda 
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Past Ind. hoea /. hoi PI. hoe /. hoiS. 

Partic. hoi kari, having become 

auna, come. 

Pat. augha 

Imperat. a ana 

Past Cond, aunda 

Past Ind. ay a /. ai PI. ae /. aiS 

Partic. ayadd, dyada, dhya, in the state of having come. 

jana, go. 

Pres. Cond. jS jSi jae j5 or jaie jaa jan 

Fat- jaggha 

Imperat. ja jaa or jao 

Past Cond. janda 

Past Ind. gea or ga /. gei PI. ge /. geii 
Partic. gihd or ggddd, in the state of having gone 

raih^a, remain. 

Pres. Cond. rehS raihl raihe rehi or rehie reha railm 
Fat. raihiggha 

Imperat. raih reha 
Past Ind. reha 

Partic. rehada, in the state of having remained 

bailu^a, sit. 

Pres. Cond. bauhi, &c. 

Past Ind. baithea 

Transitive Fer6s. 

mama, beat, in general like pauna. 

Fat. mahrgha 

Past Cond. marda 

Past Ind. agent case of subject with marea,' which agrees with subject 
Pres Perf. „ „ marea hai „ „ 

Plupf. „ „ marea tha 

Passive is formed by using marea with the requisite tense of jand, 
go, as, maz marea, jayghd, I shall be killed. 

The following are slightly irregular 

kha 9 a, eat. 

Past Cond. khanda 
Past Ind. kbadba 
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pii^a, drink. 

Past Cond. pinda 
Past Ind. pita 

dena, give. 

Past Cond. dinda 
Put. diggha 

Past Ind. ditta 

laii^a, take. 

Past Ind. lea 

gala^a, say, speak. 

Past Ind. galaya 

karna, or karpa, do. 

Past Ind. kitta 

iBi auna, bring; lei jSim, take away, are conjugated like 
aunH andydna. 


List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 


bapu, baba, bawa, father, 
amma, mother, 
bbae, brother. 

-/bobbo, bebbe, elder sister, 
bhain, younger sister, 
puttar, son. 
dhi, daughter. 

''kbasm, lafi, husband, 
vtrimat, lap, wife, 
mard, man. 
trimat, woman. 

>^jagat, lauhra, boy. 
kuri, girl. 

gnal, puhal, shepherd, 
cor, thief. 
gh6r-a, horse. 

-i, mare, 
dand, ox. 
gan, cow. 
mhai, buffalo, 
bakra, he-goat. 
bakri, she-goat. 


bhed, sheep, 
kutt-a, dog. 

-i, bitch, 
rikkh, bear, 
sih, leopard, 
bhagear, wolf, 
khota, gadba, ass. 
snr, pig. 
knkk-ar, cock. 

-ri, hen. 

bill-a, cat (male). 

-i, „ (female), 
ut, camel, 
pakhru, bird, 
ill, kite. 

vgiddar, jackal, 
hathi, elephant, 
hattb, hand, 
pair, foot, 
uakk, nose, 
bakkhi, eye. 
mSh, mouth. 
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dand, tooth, 
kann, ear. 

<siral, kes, hair, 
sar, head, 
jibh, tongue. 
pet,‘^iddh, stomach, 
pitth, back, 
deh, body, 
pothl, book, 
kalam, pen. 
manja, bed. 
gliar, house, 
darya, river, 
nil, stream. 

vdbar, pahar, parbat, hill. 
'• dhadd, precipitous slope, 
'/padhra, plain, 
khettar, field, 
roti, bread, 
pa^i, water, 
kanak, wheat, 
kukkri, maize, 
rukkh, buta, tree. 
girS, village, 
saihr, city, 
ban, jungle, 
macchi, fish, 
batt, way. 
phal, fruit, 
mas, meat, 
duddh, milk, 
anda, egg. 
gheo, ghi. 
tel, oil. 

chah, buttermilk, 
''dihifi, day. 

rat, niglit. 
vdihara, sun. 
cann, moon, 
tara, star, 
bat, biar, wind. 
barkha, fain. 


[Part 

dhnp, sunshine, 
nheri, storm, 
bhar, load, 
bi, seed, 
loha, iron, 
kharg, good, 
burg, bad. 
badda, big. 
laubka, small, 
sust, lazy. 

dang, hoshyar, wise, 
nakgrg, foolish, ugly, 
chorg, swift, 
painng, sharp, 
uccg, high. 
cbaTI, beautiful, 
tbaudg, cold, 
tatta, hot. 
mitthg, sweet, 
sgf, clean, 
tear, ready, 
ghatt, little, 
matg, much, 
baung, be, become, 
auna, come, 
jgng, go. 
bauhng, sit. 
laina, take, 
dena, give, 
paung, rirkna, fall, 
uttbna, rise, 
khafg hauna, stand, 
dikkbna, see, look, 
khang, eat. 
ping, drink, 
galana, say, speak, 
sauna, sleep, lie down, 
karna, karng, do. 
raibug, remain, 
marng, beat, 
puchegnng, recognise, 
jgnua, know. 


£> to 

^ iTjlS 
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pujua, arrive, 
nhasna, run. 
nhasi jana, run away, 
banana, make, 
rakhna, place, 
sadna, call, 
sikkhna, learn, 
parhna, read, 
likkhna, write, 
mama, die. 
sunna, hear, 
hatna, turn, 
hati auna, return. 


bagna, flow, 
latna, fight, 
jittiia, win. 

harna, be defeated. - i 

calljana, go away. 

rahna, sow. 

dand jotne, plough. 

khuana, give to eat. _ ^ 

piana, give to drink, 
sunana, cause to hear, 
cugna, graze. 

cugana, carna, cause to g^aze 


Ncmerals. 


Cardinal. 


1— ik. 

37 — satattri. 

2— do. 

39 — untal). 

3 — trai. 

40 — call. 

4 — caur. 

47 — satali. 

5 — panj. 

49 — ununja. 

6 — chi. 

50 — panjah. 

7 — eatt. 

57 — satunja. 

8 — atth. 

59 — unahat. 

9 — nau. 

60 — satth. 

10 — das. 

67 — satahat. 

11 — nyara. 

69 — unhattar. 

12 — bara. 

70 — sahattar. 

13 — tehra. 

77 — sathattar. 

14 — cauda. 

79 — unassi. 

15 — pandra. 

80 — assi. 

16— sSla. 

87 — satassi. 

17 — satara. 

89 — unanue. 

18 — thara. 

90 — ^nabbS. 

19 — unni. 

97 — satanuS. 

20— bih. 

100 — san. 

27 — satai. 

200— d6 sau. 

29 — unattri. 

1,000 — ^hajar. 

30 — trihi. 

100 , 000 — lakkh. 


i/ 
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Jst, paihla. 
2nA, duwwa 
3rd, triyya. 
4th, caatbS. 
5th, panjuS. 
6th, chittha. 
7th, satfiS. 
10th, da.^h§ 


Sentences. 

1. Tera ni ke hai r* What is thy name ? 

2 Is ghore di kitni umbar hai ? How much i.s this horse s age ? 

3. Itthe kacha (oritthu) Kashmir kitne dur hai? Ironi here 
how far is Kashmir ? 

4. Tuare babbe de ghar kitne jagat han ? In your father s house 
how many sons are there ? 

5. Mai njj baj-S dura kacha (or dare kicha) hnndi aya. I to-day 
from very far have walking come. 

6. Merc cace da jagat usdi bhainn kane biaha hai. My uncle s 
son with his sister is married. 

7. Ghare hacche ghore di kathi hai In the bouse the white 
horse’s saddle is. 

8. Usdia pitthi par kathi bannhi dea. Upon his back bind 
the saddle. 

9. Mai usda jagat raata marea- I beat his son much. 

10. Se dhare de reha uppur ganS bakri§ cuganda hai (or cugae 
karda hai). He upon the hill’s summit is grazing (or in the haliit of 
grazing) cows and goats. 

11. Se us rukkhe heth ghore uppur baithea hai. He under that 
tree on a horse is seated. 

12. Udda bhai apnia bhenn (or bhena) kacha badda hai. His 
lirother is bigger than his sister. 

13. Usda mul dhai rupayye hai. Its price is two and a half 
rupees. 

14. Mgra bab (bapu) us halke ghare andar raihnda hai. My 
father in that little house lives. 

15. Uskea eh rupayye del dea. To him these rupees give. 


ik beri, once, 
paihli beri. first time, 
dnwwi beri, second time, 
addha, 

paune do. If. 
saua do, 2f. 
dhai, 2|. 
daidh, 1|. 
sadhe car, 4 t. 
ik pa, f. 
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16. Se mpayye us kacha lei lea. These rupees take from him. 

17. Uskea jagH kari maro joria kannS batmho. Beat him well 
and hind him with a rope. 

18. Kliuhe kacha pani kaddlio. Draw water from the well. 

19. Mai agge calo. Walk before me. 

20. Kuda puttar tuare picche aunda hai ? Wliose son is coming 
behind you ? 

21. Se tuddh kus kacha mulle lea hai? From whom hast thou 
bought that ? 

22. Girai de hatia bale kacha. From the shopkeeper of the 
village. 




CUBAHl. 

Nouns. 

Masc. 

Nouns in-a. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

ghor-a, horse 

-e 

G. 

-e ra or to 

as Sing. 

D.A. 

-e ni 

» 

L. 

-© majb 


Ab. 

-§ kana 


^g- 

-e 


V. 

-ea. 

~€6 

N. 

Nouns in a Consonant, 
ghar, house 

as Sing. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

ghar-e ra, &c. 

»» 

Ag. 

-e 


N, 

Nouns in-i. 
hath-i, elephant 

-i 

G.D.A.L.Ab, 

-i ra, &c. 

-i ri, (fee. 

Ag- 

-i 

-ie 

V. 

-ia 

-io 

Nouns in u, such 

as biccu. scorpion, hindu, Hindn, are declined 

hathi. BSbb, fatlier, 

is thus declined ; — 


N. 

babb 

as Sieg. 

G. 

babb -e ra, Ac. 

» >> 

D.A.L.Ab. 

-a ni, Ac. 

» if 

Ag. 

-e 

iy fi 

V. 

babb 

babbo 

MO, name has G. 

nayye ra. PI. «o, nayyl. 


N. 

Feminine. 

Nouns in-i. 

kul-i, daughter 

-i 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-i ra, Ac. 

-ia ra, <fec. 

A.G. 

-ie 

-ie 

V. 

-ie 

-io 
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Nouns in Consonant. 

N. bhin, sister bbini 

G.iJ.A.L.Ab.Ag.V. bbini, &e. „ &c. 


dheu, daugliter, is thus declined. 


N. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

Ag- 

V. 


dhe-u 

-ua ro, Ac. 

-ue 

-ne 


-lie 

-ua ro. Ac. 

-ne 

-no 


ga, cow. 

N. ga 

G.D.A.L.Ab. ga-i 

Ag, -e 


ga-i 
-ia, Ac. 
-ie 


Note . — The po.stposition for of, when following a pluial noun is 
sometimes kara instead of ra, thus gHid kurd ghar, the cows’ house. For 
this hard cf. Bliadiavvahi glidrS »« of a horse, ghorn kSrti, of horses, 
Bha]esi ghoreu, ghor keu ; Padari ghorar, ghori kar. This dependence of 
the form of the genitive not merely on the word following but on the 
word preceding is a characteristic of Ka.shmlri and some neighbouring 
languages. 


Peonodns. 

Sing. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

eh, this. 

N. 

au 

tn 

se 

§h 

G. 

minda 

tinda 

nsera 

essera 

D.A. 

moni 

tan ni 

ns ni 

es (/. esse) ni 

L. 

mo majh 

„ majh 

„ majh 

„ majh 

Ap. 

„ kana 

„ kana 

„ kana 

„ kana 

^g- 

m! 

t! 

uni 

ini 

N. 

asse 

tne 

s§ 

eb 

G. 

asra 

tnara 

nnbera 

inhera 

D.A. 

assn ni 

tna ni 

unha ni 

inha ni 

L. 

„ majh 

„ majh 

» majh 

„ majh 

Ab. 

„ kana 

„ kana 

„ kana 

„ kana 

Ag. 

asse 

thS 

unha 

inha 
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Sing- 

N. kaaQ,STho ? je, who 

G. kosera jas€ra 

D.A.L.Ab. &c. kos, (kc. Jas, &c. 
Ag. kuni jini 


Plur. 
kana 
kanhera 
kanha, <kc. 
kanha 


koi, anyone, someone G. tcisera 

hitu, what, G. keara 


je 

jinhera 
jinha, <kc. 
jinha 
Ag. kenni 


Other pronouns are kicch, anything, something, je ko, whosoever, 
JS kicch, whatsover. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but adjectives 
qualifying nouns have the following declensions : — All adjectives ending 
in any letter other thau-u, are indecl. Those endini; in-a have Obi. 
Sing. Masc.-c, Pl.-e, indecl. Fera.-i indecl. The genitives of nouns and 
pronouns are adjectives coming under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of kana, from, than, used with 
the positive : as, kkard, good; es kana kharS, better thati this; sabhua 
kana kharS, better than all, best. 

Demonstrative. Correlative. Interrogative. Relative. 

itea, like, this, utea, like that, kitAa like whatp jit^ like which. 

so much utror^, so much ketrorea how much jdtrbrea as much 
or many. or many, or many ? or many. 

For numerals see at end of list of words. 


Adverbs. 

Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. 

The following is a list of the most important adverbs other than 
adjectives. 

Time. 


ehhe, now 
tidheo, then 
kidhed, when ? 
jidheo, when, 
ajj, to-day 
dotte, to-moriow 
parshu, day after to-morrow 


caulhe, day after that 
hi, yesterday 

parbB, parshu, day before 
yesterday 

cauthe, day before that 
kidheS, sometimes, ever 
kidheS na, never 


kidheS kidheo, sometimes 
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etthi, eri, here 
otthi, t6ri, there 
koi, kori, where ? 
jetthi, jeri, where 
eri tet, up to here 
erh§, from here. 
ubr5, up. 


indS, down 
nir, ladhe, near 
dur, far 
aggar, in front 
picco, behind 
antar, inside 
beir, outside 


Others are kBini, why ; es gallS kart, for this reason ; jugti kart, 
well, chiti, quickly. 


Prepositions. 

The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of 
nouns. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is frequently 
both a preposition and an adverb. 

par, beyond mfih saqga, with me 

war, on this side usgrg tsf, for him 

pran, upon assu sahi, like ns 

hetth, tale, below nnhere kanare, towards them 

majh, manjh, within usere ugndi pe^di, round about 

mSh kane, beside me it. 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. I am, &c. a (/. do.l a or ate a or ate ate atg Stg 

Past, I was Sing thea /. thie PI. thie /. thi 

Iniransitive Verbs. 
jharQfi, fall. 

Put. jhari -ma (or -la) -la -la -mg -le -Ig 

Imperat. jhar jhapa 

Past. Cond. jhar? -ta /. -te PI. -te f. -ti 

Pres. Ind. jharta a or a jharta (f. jharte a, <fcc.) PL jhartate or ate 

jharte. 
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Impf. Ind. jhart -a thea (/. -e thie) PI. -e thie /. -i thi 

Past Ind. jhar -ea /. -e PI. -e f. -i. 

Pres. Perf. jharea a, &c. 

Plupf. jliajea thSa, &c. 

Participle jharta, falling ; j Aar* Ziari, having fallen; jhirora, in the 
state of having fallen, jharnebala ^ faller, about to 
fall. 

Some verbs have slight irregularties. 

bhonu, be, become. 

Fut. bho-ma -la -la, &c. 

Past Gond. bhonta 

Past Ind. bhoa /. bhoi 

Participle. bhord, in the state of having become 

alp.u, come. 

Fut. aima 

Impel'. aeh aicha. 

Past Gond. efta 

Past Indie, yah /. yae PI. yae /. yai. 

Participle atchi kaii, having come ; einebdlB, comer, about to eome. 

gahnbu, go. 

Fnt. gammha or galha (/. -e) galha galha, &c. 

Imperat gah gaha or gaa 

Past Gond. gStha 

Past Indie. gea /. gei PI. gee /. gei 

Participle gdhtkari, having gone ; jwrd, in the .state of having gone ; 

gdhitebald, goer, about lo go 

raihah'u, remain. 

Fut. remha or relha relha relha, &c. 

Imperat. rehi rehi 

Past. Gond. rehnta 
Past. Ind. reha 

b^han, sit . 

Fut. he^ma 

Past Gond. be.shta 
Past. Ind. betha 
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Transitive Verbs. 


mann, beat, almost exactly ]\];e jharnu. 


Fut. 

Past Coiid. 
Past Ind. 

Pres. Perf. 

Plupf. 

Participle. 


mahma or mamma or marela marela matela, &c. 

mata (pronounced mat") . 

mara, with agent case of subject, maia, agreeing with 
object. 

mara a, with agent case of subject, mara a agreeing with 
object. 

mara thea, with agent case of subject, mara th§a agreeing 
with object. 

marora, in the state of having been beaten. 


The following are slightly irregular : — 


kha^ft, eat, (in agreement with fern, noun khaini). 


Past Cond. 

khata /. khaTti 

Past Ind. 

khau /. khai, PI. khae 



pe9&, drink 

Past. Cond. 

peta 


Past. Ind. 

petii. 

denG, give. 

Put. 

derna 

dels, &c. 

Past. Cond. 

dita 


Past Ind. 

ditta 

laipa. 

Fut. 

lemma 

lela, &c. 

Past Cond. 

laTia 


Past. Ind. 

lea 

bolnQ, say, speak. 

Past. Cond. 

b5tta 


Past Ind. 

bolu 

kahnn, do. 

Put. 

kahma 


Pres. Ind. 

kahta a 


Pa.stlnd. 

kea 


Participle 

keora, in the state of Laving been done. 



know. 

Past Ind. 

jann 



lei gLuft, bring and ISi gah^htt, take away are like ainu and 
gahnhu. 



Gurfiki. 
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Chamba State.] 

The change of to khaini, and khS,ta to khaiti gives us examples 
of that epenthetical vowel change so common in Kashmiri. If we count 
from the South East, Curahi is the first language (so far as I know) 
that has this change. It becomes increasingly common as we go North 
and West as, for example, in such dialects as Bhadrawahi, Padari, Jammu 


( Dsda) Siraji, Rambani and Poguli 
Kashmiri. 

List of Common Nouns, 

hahb, father, 
ma, mother. 
bhaS, bhau, brother, 
daiddi, elder sister 
bhin, younger sister 
puttar, son. 
dheu, daughter, 
munsh, husband. 
j5, wife, 
mardu, man. 
trSmat, woman, 
gabhru, boy. 
kuji, girl. 

goal, pual, shepherd, 
ghor-a, hoi’se. 

-i, mare, 
dant, ox. 
ga, cow. 
mhai, buffalo, 
bakr-a, he-goat. 

-i, she „ 

bhradd, bheddu, sheep, 
kutt-a, dog. 

-i, bitch, 
i-ikkh, bear, 
sih, leopard, 
brahg, mirg, panther, 
gadha, ass. 
knkkh-af, cock. 

-ri, hen. 

bgra-l, cat (male). 

-li, „ (female), 
ut, camel. 

5 


, and finds its fullest development in 

Adjectives and Verbs, 

pakhrn, bird, 
ill, kite, 
siali, fox. 
hathi, elephant, 
hatt, hand, 
paid, pair, foot, 
nak, nose. 

(ir, akhri, eye. 
m8h, face, 
dant, tooth, 
kann, ear. 
shirnal, ke.sh, hair. 

.shir, head, 
jibh, tongue, 
pait, stomach, 
pitth, back, 
pinda, body, 
pothi, katab, book, 
kalm, pen. 
manja, bed. 
ghar, house, 
daryau, river, 
gadd, khol, stream, 
dhar, hill, 
padhr, plain, 
patti, field. 
r6(i, bread, 
pani, water, 
kinak, wheat, 
knkhri, maize, 
bnt^ tree, 
giri, field, 
naggar, city. 
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ban, jungle, 
fish. 

bat, way. 
phaj, fruit, 
mas, meat, 
duddh, milk, 
andheru, egg. 
gheu. ghi. 
tel, oil. " 

chab, buttermilk, 
dib, day. 
rat, nigbt. 
dib, surj, sun 
shukli, moon, 
tara, star, 
byar, wind, 
jhari, maigh, rain, 
dbup, suiisbine. 
bharotu, bbara, load, 
bi, seed. 

I oh a, iron, 
kbara, good, 
bura, bad. 
badda, big. 
matbra, small, 
daliddri, lazy. 
hSsear, wise, 
mara, ignorant, 
tauja, swift, 
pina, sharp, 
utbfa, bigli. 
cbel, beantifiil. 
aira, ugly, 
tbanda, cold, 
tatta, bot. 
mittba, sweet, 
njla, clean, 
taiar, ready, 
tbora, little, 
mata, mncb. 
bbonu, be, becomoi 
ainu, ainu, come. 


gabubn, go. 
be^nu, sit. 
laina, take, 
de^a, give, 
jbafiau, fall, 
utbnn, rise. 

kbare utbnn, stand up. 
bei.na, look, see. 
kbana, eat. 
penu, drink, 
bolna, speak, 
kabnu, ,, 
raibnhu, remain 
manu, beat, 
paryanna, recognise, 
janna, know, 
pnjna, arrive, 
nashpa, run. 

nasbi gabnbu, run away, 
banana, make, 
rakhna, place, 
bak pana, call, 
milna, meet, 
shikbma, learn, 
parhna, read, 
likbna, write, 
mama, die. 

^unna, hear, 
hatfana, turn, 
ciili einn, return, 
bhirna, fight, 
jitpa, win. 
barna, be defeated, 
call gahnbn, go away, 
bana, bahna, sow. 
dant jnkarne, plough, 
kbalana, give to eat. 
peoana, give to drink, 
yiunana, cause to hear, 
carna, gi'ave. 
carua, cause to graze. 



.CjtAABA State.] Gurahi. [Past 

Numerals. 


Garditud. 


1 — ak. 

37 — satattri. 

2 — doi. 

39 — nntali.. 

3 — trai. 

40 — calln. 

4 — conr. 

47 — sattSji. 

5— panj. 

49 — nnnnja. 

6 — che. 

50 — panjah. 

7 — satt. 

57 — satnnja. 

8 — atth. 

59 — nnahat 

9 — nao. 

60— shatth. 

10 — da^. 

67 — satabat. 

11 — yahra. 

69 — unhatthar. 

12 — hahra. 

70 — satthar. 

13 — tehra. 

77 — sathatthar. 

14 — condha. 

79 — npasi. 

15 — pandhra. 

80 — asi. 

16 — shola. 

87 — satasi. 

17 — satahra. 

89 — npainue. 

18 — atbShra. 

90 — nabbe. 

19 — unnlh. 

97 — satainue. 

20 — bib. 

1 no — Ban. 

27 — satai. 

200 — doi sau. 

29 — unattri. 

100,000— lakkh. 

30 — trihi. 



Ordinal. 

ak beri, once, 
doi beri, twice, 
peihli beri, first time, 
das gnna, tenfold, 
addha, half, 
panne doe, 1|. 

Sana doe, 2j. 
adhae, . 
deddb, li- 
sadhe conr, 4|. 

In the word sathatthar, 77, the first t and h are pronounced sepa- 
rately. The word is not sa-thatthar, but sal-hatthar. 


Ist, peihla. 

2nd, dnS. 

3id, treS. 

4th, contha. 

5th, penjnS. 

6th, chenS, chatba. 
7th, saituS. 

10th, daisni. 


CO <1 
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Sentences. 

1. Tinda nS kitfl a ? What is thy name ? 

2. Is ghSre ri ketrori nmbar a ? How mnch is the age of this 
horse ? 

3. £rh§ Kashmir ketrorS dnr a ? From here how far is Kash- 
mir ? 

4. Tinde bobbere (habbere) gharS kStrope lark§ ante ? In thy 
father’s house how many boys are there ? 

5. Au ajj dfir kina hanthi yah. I to-day from far have walking 

come. 

6. Minde cacera gabhrii nswi bhini sauga bShora a. My nncle’s 
son is married to his sister. 

7. Ghaie haccbe ghore ri katbi a. In the house is the saddle of 
the white horse. 

8. Useri pitthi pran kathi char. Upon his back pht thesaddle. 

9. MS usera puttar mata mara. I beat his son mnch. 

10. Oh dhara ri coti pran gayya bakri cats a. He on the summit 
is grazing cows and goats. 

11. Oh us butts hfitth ghore pran bethorS S. He under that 
tree on a horse is seated. 

12. Users bhSe appi bhini kina ba^dS a. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13. Usera mul adhae rupayye. Its price is two and half rupees. 

14. Minds babb us matbre ghara majh bastS a. My father lives 
in that small hoase. 

1 5. Usni oh rnpayyS dei dea. To him give that rupee. 

16. Oh rnpajya us kina lei lea. That rupee take from him. 

17. Usni jugtl kang marikari ^drS rashi kang bannhS. Having 
beaten him well tie him with ropes. 

18. KhuhS kinS pani kaddhS. From the well draw water. 

19. Mtt agrhl cala. Walk before me. 

20. KusIrS gabhru tuare picchg (or picorl) eintS ? Whose boy is 
coming behind you ? 

21. Oh tug kus kina mull lea ? From whom did yon buy that ? 

22. Giraiyye re gkki hattiwale kina Iga. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 



LAHUIil. (Laholi) 
Nouns. 



Masculine. 

rhl, horse. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N, 

rhS 

rhan 

G. 

rhana 

rhane du 

DA. 

rhSphi 

„ di 

Loc. 

rhi andrez 

„ andrez 

Ab. 

rhS dots 

,, dots 

Ag- 

rhits 

rhanez 

V-. 

rill 

rhanerS 

N. 

hath!, elephant. 

hath-i 

-i 

G 

-i 

-i du 

D.A. 

-i vi or bi 

-i di 

Ag- 

-i 

-iz 

N. 

ba, father. 

ba 


G. 

bao 


D.A. 

babi 


Ab. 

bao dots 


Ag. 

bae 


V. 

ba 


N. 

Feminine. 

miljo, daughter, 
mil-yo 

-yor 

G. 

-JO 

-yo du 

D.A. 

-jS vi or bi 

-yo di 

Ab. 

-yo dots 

-y5 du dots 

Ag. 

-yoe 

-yoz j 

V. 

-yo 

-yore 
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rhiq, sister. 



N. 

rhiq 

rhJr 


G. 

rhit) 

rhlrS du 


D.A. 

rhi vi or bi 

„ di 


Ab. 

rhfu dots 

„ du dots 


Ag. 

rhl 

rhfz 


V. 

rhiij. 

rhiri rS 



Peonodns. 




Singular. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

N. 

ge 

kii 

du 

G. 

geu 

ki 

do 

D. 

ge vi, gS hai'S 

ka vi, kS hare 

do hare 

A. 

ge vi, ge 

kl vi, kS 

do vi, du 

Ab. 

geo dots 

ki dots 

do dots 

H- 

gi.ge 

ki 

do! 



Plural. 


N. 

yer 

kir 

dor 

G. 

y6 du 

ke du 

do du' 

D. 

yOT vi, yS du hare 

ker vi, kedu hare 

dor vi, do du hare 

A. 

yer, yer vi 

ker, ker vi 

dor, dor vi 

Ab. 

ye dots 

ke dots 

dod dots 

Ag- 

yez 

kez 

doz 


geo, keno, eno, appear to be used for my, thy, his, &c., instead of 
geu, ka, d5, when referring to the subject of the sentence, but 
this rule does not seem to be observed with absolute strictness 
art who ? G. adu Ag, az. 

Other pronouns are chi, what ? chS, something, anything. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but when they 
qualify nouns they are not declined. 

Comparison is expressed by means of vi, than, as more, big, rhirj ve 
more, bigger than the sister. 

dhvS,, like this or that, chan, like what ? 

dhQ, so much or many, chifi, how much ? tsmi, how many ? 



Chamba State.] 
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[Paet a. 


Adverbs. 


Most adjectives may be used as adverbs. The following is a list of 
the commonest adverbs other than adjectives : — 


Time. 


Place. 


- entA ente, now 

dSr§, dhori, after that, then 
abe, when P 

- abela, when 
to, to-day 
mnda, to-morrow 

Tftra, day after to-morrow 

mufra, day after that 

yere, yesterday 

tnra, day before yesterday 

tui tnra, day before that 

abela ma, never 

tui, formerly 

tS, then, after that, therefore 


der, here 
dnr, nnar, there 
nnhS, there, in that place 
already specified 
aur, where ? 
kinu, where 
dots, from here 
tori, up 
tsambi, near 
ohetar, ohStar, far 
turi, in front 
tliallr, behind 
toijg, tSr, inside 
dathi, dahthiri, outside 


Oiliei-s ai-e chUri, why, do thSle or du gappa IhUji, for the reason 
that, oe, yes, ma, no, not, darhar, quickly. 


Prepositons. 


The commonest have been given in the declension of nouns. Sub- 
joined is a brief list of others. The same word is frequently both a 
preposition and an adverb. 


nura, on that side 
dira, on this side 
andrez, bijha, within 
tothi, upon 
pods, under 

do thale. 


giu hare, beside me 
gera sade, with me 
dobi, do vi, for him 
giu tui, in fiont of me 
kS thale, behind you 
for his sake 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 


Pres. I am, &c. 

^nk 

shun 

ghud or shu 

shuniii 

shunni 

shur 

or 

todo 

tod on 

tod 

todoni 

todoni 

todor 

Past I was, &<!. 

Wig 

toin 

toi 

tSitii 

teiai 

toir ' ■ 
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Pat. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

dapl, fall (from a liorse, &c.). 

dapog dapoii dapdO daponi dapuni dapor 

Tmperftt. 

dapa daponi 

Pres. fnd. 

dapa-do or-dog -don -d -doni -doni -dor 

Impf. 

dapS-deg -den -de -deni -dSni -der 

Past Ind. 

dajS -deg -den -dS -dSni -deni -der 

Fat. Neg. 

ma dag ma dan ma dad ma dani ma dani 

Imperat. Neg. 

ma danr 

dan tha dapSni tho 

Other tenses 

. For negative prefix ma. 

Pat. 

bajSsi, fall dawn, 
bajesog, Ac., like dapog 

Imperat. 

bajesa bajesani 

Pres. Ind. 

bajesS -do or -dog 

Impf. 

baj&adgg 

Past 

baj&deg 

Fat. Neg. 

ma baj& -ik -in -id -ini -ini -ur 

Imperat. Neg. 

baj^a tha bajesani tho 

For other tenses prefix ma. 

Pat. 

ahabl, be, become. 

.shog 

Pres. Ind. 

^aa -do or -dog 

Impf. 

^nadeg 

Past Ind. 

shnteg (like dapadeg) 

or 

shnt -0 -on -6 -bni oni -or 

Fat. 

abi, come. 

ab — bg —on — d6 or — dn —oni —bni —or 

Imperat. 

adeuh ad^ni 

Pres. Ind. 

abad -b or -bg 

Impf. 

abadeg 

Past 

andeg 

or 

^ig adin adi adini adini adir 

or 

anja anjad used only in the Ist and 3rd Sing. 

Fat. Neg. 

magg man man mani mani mandnr 

Imperat. N^. 

thSderth thSd4ni 

Pres. Ind. Neg. 

mSbado 
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Impf, Neg. 

mSbadgg 

annlmu 

Past Ind. Neg. 

from andeg agglmu annlmn 


anniemn anuiema 

ibi, go. 

annleoia 

Put. 

jSg yOn yudu yoni yoni 

yor 

Imperat.. 

il lUiii 


Pres. Ind. 

yuad-5 or -5g 


Impf. 

yuadSg 


Past Ind. 

ideg 


or 

ido idon ilea or ilead idoni idoni 

idor 

Fnt. Neg. 

melig mehn mehl melini mehni 

melilnr 


Imperat. Neg. thel thel^ni 
Pres. Ind. Neg. mayynado 


Impf. Neg. 

mayyuadSg 

Past Ind. Neg. 

from id^ iggi^ma inn^mu il^tnu 


inni^mu innilmn ilurlmn 


bral, sit, lire, stay. 

Fnt. 

bi'au branon braudn branoni brauoni brauor 

Imper. 

brau braini 

Pres. Ind. 

brSdS 

Impf. 

brSdSg 

Past Ind. 

bretho 

Neg. 

Prefix tha to Imperat. and inu to other parts 


pip!, arrive. 

Fat. 

pipo pipon pipadn pIpSni piponi pipor 

Pi^. Ind. 

pipado 


pijido 

Impf. 

pipadSg 

pijidSg 

Past Ind. 

pig pin pi pini pini pir 


khdsl, be obtained, meet. 

Fut. 

khosay -d -«n -udn -oni -oni -«r 

Impf. 

Past 

khositeg . . . , , 

khosiga khosina khosiri kbosini khosmi khosira 


krabl, weep. 

Fat. 

krabog krabon krabadu kraboni kraboni krabor 

Pr«s. Ifld. 

krabadd 

Impf.*. 

- kraba^g - " - 
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Fat. 

Imperat. 

Pres. Ind. 
or 

Impf. 

or 

Past Ind. 

Pat. Neg. 

Other tenses. 


Fat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past Ind. 
or 


Fat. 

Imperat. 
Pres. Ind. 

Impf. 

Past Ind. 

or 

or 

or 

Fat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past Ind. 


Lahuli. [Part A. 

Transitive Verbs, 
tSzi, beat strike. 

tern -6g -on -d6, Ac. 

tea tereni 

tezad -6 or ~6g 

temad -6 or -6g 

tezadeg 

temadeg 

t^qgadeg 

ma teqg or tezi ma ten ma t§u 

ma teni ma teni ma tgur 

Prefix tha for Imperat. and ma for the rest. 

ze, eat. 

zano zan zaa zaani zani zani 

zanad -6 or -6g 

zaaad% 

zedSg 

zeda zSdan z§d5 zedani zedani z§d5r 
raQdi, give. 

ramo 

rail rani 

randad -6 or -dg 

ramadS 

randadeg 

ramadSg 

randSg 


randa randan 

rando 

randani 

randani 

randor 

reg ren 

r§ rSni 

reni 

rSr 


rtl ren 

re reni 

reni 

rer 


k&Ti, saj. 




ks ksn 

kn^o 

kudd 

koni 

kCni 

k5r 

kuradd 

knad^ 

kufad^ 

kat^g 

kata katan 

knto 

katani 

katani 

kntor 

kSig kain 

kui 

knlni 

kfiini 

kttir 
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lhal, do. 
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Fut. 

lh.au Ihauau lhaudo Ihaneni 

lhaueni IbanSr 

Imperat. 

lhao lhani 


Pres. Ind. 

lhado 


Impf. 

lhadSg 


Past 

lhateg 



Iheg Ihen Ihe Iheni 

Iheni Iher 


Ihega Ihena Ihe „ 


Neg. Imperat. 

thald thalani 

kefi, leave. 


Put. 

kio kien kiddo kieni 

kieni kier 

Imper. 

keo keo^ni 


Pres. Ind. 

kdrado 


Impf. 

kdradeg 


Past 

kSta ketan ketd ketani ketani kdtar 

n3zl, know. 

Fut. 

neS n§ii neS neni 

neni neSr 

Pres. Ind. 

ngwado 


Impf. 

nSwadSg 


Past Ind. 

ngg nSu ne iigni 

nSni nSr 

Put.-Neg. 

maid:^ maiena maid 

maidni maidni maiora 

tizi, see, look. 


Put. 

tamo tamon tamdd &c. 


Pres. Ind. 

tSzadd 


Impf. 

tizSddg 


Past 

taqg 

khai^di, see, look. 


Fut. 

khamo 


&c. 

&c. 

habl, bring. 


Fut. 

babo habon habdo, &c. 


Imperat. 

hadeu hadini 


Pres. Ind. 

hands 


or 

habado 


Impf. 

bandSg 


or 

habadeg 


Past 

handa handau hands handani 

haudani haudor 
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shizl, take away. 

Fat. 

sho shon ghudo shoni ^oni 

Imperat. 

^il ^ilani 

Pres. Ind. 

§hid6 

Impf. 

shideg 

Past 

. shida -an -o -ani -ani -or 

tsatsi, send. 

Fnt. 

tsapo tsapon, Ac. 

Pres. Ind. 

tsapadd 

tsatsado 

Impf. 

tsapadeg 

tsatsadgg 

Past 

tsatta tsattan tsatto, Ac. 

thazi, hear. 

Past 

thateg 

thaig thain thai, Ac. 


Necessity and Habit. 

In ortlei' to express Necessity, the necessity of doing a thing, a 
constrnction very similar to that of Panjabi is employed, the Agent 
case with the Infiii. Cf Panjabi ds ghallna howeda, he will have to send. 
gi ibi tdig, I had to go ; k§ zS tadan, thon hast to eat ; dot randi sAu 
he has to gfi'''®- 

Thus we have gt ibi tada or to or ta or sAuA, I have to go. 

gi ibi tbig or tarbg, I had to go. 

These auxiliaries are inflected according to the subject, as : — 


tada 

tadan 

ladd 

tadoni 

tadori 

tador 

tareg 

taren 

tare 

tareni 

tareni 

tarer 

toig 

toin 

toi 

toini 

toini 

toir 

^uk 

^nn 

§fcu 

s^uni 

shnni 

ghur 


For Ac., the 3rd Sing. (sAfl) is also used indecl. This may 
apply to the others also. 

The negative of ibi tada is mebi tada 

and of Bhi tada (have to come) mShe tada. 

Habit is expressed by combining lhai, do, make, with the infin. 



Lahtili. 
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(slightly modified) of the verb which gives the thought required : 
thus : — 

tha daps Ihao, do not make a habit of falling. 

ge aba Ihado, I am iu the habit of coming. 

doz tiza lhadm', they were in the habit of beating. 

habsi tha lawa lhani, do not tell lies {Ihai, compounded with itself.) 


Gompound Verbs. 

Compound Verbs are very common. As a rule they add emphasis 
to the meaning. 

randi, give and kei-t leave, gi rani keta, I gave left, gave altogether 

keri, leave „ „ „ gi ke^ ked, I shall leave-leave, leave 

altogether. 

t§id, beat, k^i leave, ke teg ketan, thou beating leftest, thou beatest 
much. 

Ihai, do and k&rh leave, Ihajl keri, do leave, do thoroughly. 

randi, give and Ihai, do, doi rdma lhatS, he giving made, he gave 
(of, Fnt. rSmo). 

tizi, beat and IhSi, do, tima lhab, beating make, beat thou, (of, 
Fut. tSmSg) ki mi tSma thalo, do not habitually strike anyone 
(Za'f. thou man striking not do.) 

ehubi, become, and ibi, go, shtcjido, shnjidgg, ^ujyo, I become, I 
became, I shall become. 

Thus nmz habi, and nenz ^izi, are emphatic forms of hSbi, bring, 
and ^izi, take away. 

azS is compounded with ibi, go to express the Hindi calnd {cala 
jana), gS azSys, I shall go away. 

haza with dbi, come, expresses ‘ again ’ ‘ back,’ come back or return, 
gi muds haza abi tada, I have to return to-moiTOw. 

phSB randi, divide, phugS keri, spoil, waste, shig ibi, become alive. 

Conditional sentences . — I did not notice any special forms for 
conditional moods. Ordinary tenses appeared to be made to express 
the idea of condition, dti SbadB gi du temb, if he had come I would 
have beaten him. (lit. he was coming, I will beat him.) 

Negation is expressed by prefixing tha, to the Imperative, and ma, 
to other parts of the verb. In n number of verbs this leads to compli- 
cated changes. Examples are given in the conjugation of the diflEerent 
verbs. 

The agent case of the subject is used with all parts of all transitive 
verbs. This reminds us of Nepali where the Agent case m c^pdoyed 
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with transitive verbs in all tenses except those in which the Anxiliary 
verb am, was, Ac., is used. 

Verbal forms ending in -eg may also be made to end in -Sg. 

The Future is used for the Pres, subjunctive as in Kashmiri. 

List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 


Natural Relationships, etc. 


ba, father. 

milyo, daughter. 

ceje ba, (small father) uncle. 

rn, father-in-law. 

younger than father. 

gahsew, hnsband. 

ya, mother. 

mez, wife. 

kag, elder brother 

galinn, mt, man. 
mez mi, woman. 

nna, younger brother. 

karu, yo, boy. 
milyo, girl. 

rhf, sister. 

cor, thief. 

y5, son. 

Animals. 

puhal, shepherd. 

rhi, horse (common gender). 

rikkh, black bear. 

tshah, horse (m). 

omu, red bear. 

uabrhi, mare. 

thar, leopard. 

bajg, ox. 

shagkhh, kind of wild cat. 

r&iz, calf. 

kar, ass. 

rahd, cow. 

sSr, pig. 

mhei, buffalo. 

kuga, cock, hen. 

yag, yak. 

bhir, cat. 

rhiz, goat (male). 

taj-bhir, cat (male). 

la, „ (female). 

nr, nr, camel. 

kats, sheep (male). 

pya, bird. 

ma, „ (female). 

ill, ill kite. 

khhi, dog, (common). 

gna, jackal. 

ba, dog (m.). 

hathi, elephant. 

mS, bitch. 


Parts of the Body. 

gnr, hand. 

kra, hair. 

knnz, foot. 

punz, head. 

T3, nose. 

Ihe, tongpie. 

tir, eye. 

khog, khop, stomach. 

mot, face. 

thakh, back. 

a, mouth, 
rir, ear. 

phug, body. 
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Common Objects. 


pad, book. 

kham, clothes. 

mashSdan, pen. 

guthab, ring. 

manni, bed. 

panlar, shoe. 

cumb, house. 

shg, meat. 

bendi, river. 

pgnu, milk. 

gar, stream. 

tigli, egg. 

rag, hill. 

mar, ghi. 

patthar, plain. 

tiell, oil. 

rhi, field. 

bodi, buttermilk. 

rari, bread. 

hari, shop. 

ti, water. 

tag, tagg rupee. 

chug, wheat. 

nihr, day. 

kngi, maize. 

niurodh, night. 

bntth, tree. 

yegi, sun, sunshine. 

palanz, saddle. 

laza, moon. 

nagar, village, city. 

karh, star. 

banh, jungle. 

lanh, wind. 

matsh, fish. 

mug, rain. 

amh, way. 

kurh, load. 

mal, property. 

be, seed. 

clj, thing. 

nilgm, iron. 

dggh, mulkh, country. 

Abstract Nouns. 

agga, famine. 

gunah, sin. 

manaa, intention. 

dgh, pity. 

habsi, lying. 

tehl service. 

c5ri, theft. 

nigb, answer. 

kam, work. 

bugam, order. 

high, marriage. 

khughl, happiness. 

mig, name. 

cgl, sound. 

Iglig, price. 

bargh, year. 

kharc, expense. 

Adjectives. 

ruth, good, beautiful, clean. 

tshoi, fat. 

madam, bad, lazy, ignorant, 

jilghi, befitting. 


shil, wise. 

more, big. 

rush, swift. 

c6je, bgs, kuajh, little. 

tsanji, sharp. 

draldg, straitened. 

raggi, high. 

onyi, huDgfry. 

sohi, cold* 
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tor, h'Ot. 

haje, much, many. 

gur, sweet. 

yue, bater, all. 

thore, little. 

sSsi, white. 

jama, together. 

Verbs. 

shubi, shubi, be, become. 

nezi, know. 

abi, come. 

pipi, arrive. 

ibi, go. 

dro randi, run. 

brai, sit, live. 

poshibi, run, run away. 

sbizi, take, take away. 

ad kuri, call ( lit. say ‘ come ’ ? ). 

habi, bring. 

khosi, be obtained, meet. 

randi, give. 

parephi, read. 

dapi, fall (from horse, &c.). 

tsezi, write. 

baj&i, fall down. 

si, die. 

khaya shubi, rise, stand up. 

thazi, hear. 

khandi, tUzi, see look. 

haza abi, return (come again). 

ze, eat. 

gnah randi, embrace. 

tumi, drink. 

au randli, kiss. 

kuri, say, speak. 

aza ibi, go away. 

kushi, sleep. 

bar tsftzi, plough. 

lhai, do, make. 

tsatsi, send. 

tgzi, strike, beat.' 

krabi, weep. 

sezi, recognise. 

k§ri( leave. 

Ncmbrals. 

Cardinal. 

• 

1 — itti, i. 

14 — sapi. 

2— jur. 

15 — sag. 

3 — s^um. 

16 — satrhi. 

4 — pi. 

17 — sahni. 

5— iga. 

18 — sarS. 

6 — trui- 

19 — sosku. 

7— nhi. 

20 — nizz. 

8 — rhe. 

100— ra. 

9 — kh. 

200— nirha. (700 ?) 

10 — sa. 

900 — kurhS. 

11 — seidi. 

1,000 — sari. 

12 — sani. 

100,000— lakh. 

13 — ghag^nm. 

• 

Ordinal, 

Ist, tumi. 

3rd, shurnmi. 

2iid, jurmi. ^ 

4th, pimi. 
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5th, :Qanii. 

6th, traiml. khanai, half. 

7th, nhimi. dhai, 

10th, sami. 

Above 20, numbers are estimated by scores up to 100. 

Sentences. 

1. KS mig chi ghu ? Thy name what is ? 

2. Di rhiphi temi shui ? This horse’s how much (age) is ? 

3. Dets Kashmir chiri ohetar to ? From here Kashmir how far is ? 

4. KS bao dor temi yo tod ? In thy father’s house how many 
sons are there P 

5. Ge to ohetare ando. I to-day from far walked. 

6. Geu cejS bad yoe do rhlra sade biah lhato. My uncle’s (young 
father’s) son with his sister made marriage. 

7. Cugh ( or cumh) sasi rhan (or rhSphi) palanz tod. In the 
house the white horse’s saddle is. 

8. Do thakhari palanz tshu. On his back the saddle bind. 

9. Gi d3 yo haje teggaddg. I his son much heat. 

10. Rao punzari tial ghuan pauhale ruatsadS. On the hill’s top 
the shepherd is grazing cows and goats. 

11. Butthd pOeS du rhan tothi tezi toi. Under the tree he on a 
horse was seated. 

12. Do nua eno rhiq ve more to. His young brother his own 
sister than bigger is. 

13. Do laha dhai tog. Its price is two and a half rupees. 

14. Geu ba bae cumhu bri. My father in a little house lives. 

15. Dobi di tagg rani ked. To him this rupee giving leave. 

16. Du tagg do dots neuz hade;*. That rupee him from take. 

17. Do ke haje teu th'azeran tshu. Him thou much beat with 
ropes bind. 

18. Baini ti hund. From the spring water draw. 

19. Giu tni j5. Me in front of walk. 

20. KS thale aduh yo abad ? Thee behind whose boy comes P 

21. Ki dn ado dots handan. Thou that whom from tookest. 


22. Gi hari dots handa. 

I shop from took. 



The Parable 

OP THE Prodigal 

Son. 


DorS doi kute (kui) : 

i mi9 jur 

yo 

toi ; ce je 

Then he said : 

one man-to two 

sons 

were j young 
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yoi bara kui, e ba anyo mal gebi pipa gebi rau ; 

son father to said, 0 Father what property me-to arrive me-to give 
doi eno mal phae rando. Dots thale thora dine cej6 

he own property dividing gave. From-that after few days young. 

yoi yu5 ci] jama lhate (Ibe), ohetar mnlkhari ide. D6r§ 
son all things together made, ’ far conntry-to went. There 

doi madam kam Ibato, en5 mal phnge kSto. Du bela ri 
he bad work did, own property wasting left. That time at 
bate kharc ghujide do desha ri bina aigga shnte (shujide or ide) 
all spent became that country in great famine became. 

DorS du dralda shujide. Dori do deshari i sahukai'e 
Then he straitened became. Then that country of one money lender 
dors ids. Doi §n3 rbiri sfirar rnatsi tsatte. Do mansa tfii 
near went. He own field swine to graze sent. His intention was 
du shag sttraz zauader Sno khog pimadeg. Azla dobi 

that husk-food swine were-eating own stomach I might fill. But him-to 
challa ma ramader. Dori dobi hss^ari (bosh) andS 

anything not they were giving. Then him-to sense in (sense) came 
tS kute: Gih bao any5 kamlhaza di (dnmbizar) 

then he said: My father-of how- many work-doers to (workers) 
haje rofi tod. GS der Onyi siuadS, ge khaS atsa g^ 

much bread is. I here hungry am dying, I stand arising own 
bao dor yog, woi gi dobi kog : — gi sargo ki 

father near will go, also I him-to will say : — I heaven-of thy 
gunah Ihega. £lnte di jogd mad haza kS yo kup, gebi 

sin did. Now this worthy not-am again thy son to-say, me 

k§ (keno) kam Ibazadu sahi IhaO. Dori atsa eno 

thy (own) work doers like make. Then having-risen own 

baO dor ili (ide). Ente du ohetar toi du tSri do bab 
father near went. Now he far was him having-seen his father-to 
dah adi, d5i dro rS, doi muthu guah ri, mast an ri. 

pity came, he run made, he neck-to embrace made, much kiss made. 

Yoi dobi kui : — gi sargo ki gunah Ihega. Ente di jogS 

He him-to said: — I heaveu-of thy sin made. Now this worthy 

mad, haza ki yo kup. Do bae nSkarari kui ruthe 

not-am again thy son to say. His father servants- to said good 

ruthe kham hnnj hadani, kez dsbi kham rahni, 
good clothes taking-out bring, ye him-to clothes put-on (give.?) 
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gui gathab rahni, konzari paalar rahni, more renz shareni 

hand-to ring put on feet to shoes put on fat calf kill 

yez zauani khu^i Ihauani, dn gappa Ihaji di giu 

we shall-eat happiness shall- make this matter making this my 

y5 side t5i SntS haza shig ill, tni [hiSshte ente khosa 
son dead was now again alive-went, formerly was-lost now has-been 

ilea. DorS doz Wiushi Ihater. Do more yo rhiri toi, 

obtained. Then they happiness made. His big son field-in was, 
aughari cumh kacha pi (adi) gido garpi mi cal 
what time house near arrived (came) singing dancing of also noise 
thate (thai). Dors i cagara hi ad kute rhngade : — chi shujad. 

heard. Then one servant to called asked : — what became. 
Doi dobi kni : — Ka nua anjad, ks bae tshoi 

He him-to said : — Thy younger-brother came, thy father fat 
r6nz ^aiadS, d6 thale dn . raji baji khosiri. Dn 
calf is killing that for he well was obtained. He 
rSshe g^iri tSgg meliade. Do ba datlii anji dn 

became-sulky in not-went. His father out having-come him 

chgndi. Doi babi niab lhate. Dh8 barsli kS 

persuaded. He father-to answer made. So-many years thy 

^hl Ihateg, gi ks hugam thuasi ma, kS abela i la 

service I did, I thy order rejected not, thou ever one goat 

gibi ma randin ( (rSshi ) kenS yarada sado khnshi gappa 
me-to not gave thy-own friends with happiness talk 

lhan: abela ks di karu adi, doi ks mil madam 

make: when thy this son came he thy property bad 

kammari kharib Ihaji, ke do thali renz shaiaden. 

works in evil having-made thou him for calf killedst. 

Doi dobi kui : — e yo kii hamesh gin. kacha todon ; gin 
He him’-to said : — 0 son thou always me near art ; mine 
tod da ks shu. Khushi lhai, khnshi shubi jushi 
is that thine is. Happiness to make, happiness to he fitting 

toi. K§ di nua side toi ente haza shig ili, 

was. Thy this young-brother dead was now again alive became, 
tni hiSshte eutS khosa ilea, 

formerly was-lost, now has been obtained. 
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1^' W»i> .following notes Iiave been compiled from two mannscript^ .. 
"« I liave not had an opportunity of making a firsthand study of 

Nouns. 

Masculine, 

Nouns in— a. 

Sing. Plnr. 

gh5r-a, horse 
-« 

-8 di or js 
-5 bicc, ^c. 


-5 

-€ 

-€ di or je 
-5 bicc ^e. 
-S kana 
-e 




i'f 41'^^ 
‘ '';”5 



-8 kana 

-8 

tjaajge appears to vary in the case of masc. nouns with other 
They add -8 for Gen. and Ag., but generally do not other* 
*J inflect. There is, however, a locative in -8, thus tes dSse, in that 

hoa^ father, has G. bdbbe, bauS, &o. 

Feminine, 


, I 
■ 

■'U 

•i % '1- ■«; 


K. 
G. 
DJL 

L, 

Ab. 


kfii, gill 
hfii or kuia 
fcui 
„ bico 
„ fca^a 
kui 


■■SSff t- 

\Ag. 

* consonant appear to inflect by adding -f ; thn# 
piffhi jmffh, on the back; sister; blteni di, to 9 


kfii 

„ or knia 
kui 
,, bicc 
„ kapa 
kui 


- r.i’^ 

’ . V 

- V ^ 
■ * ' 


’ ' 5* ' 


V 


• v ' sp ' ’’ 


-A-' 


Pronouns. 


■ s : x . 


ar^'v'3^^ 

'*4r 

:#4-. 


i 





V- -- 

1st 

Sing, 


■ 'J 

•4'’ . 

2nd 

3rd 

8h, this. 

■'ni ^ 

i.-'V 

' ' 

'..-=N. 

afl 

tfl 

se, oh 

8h 


G. 

m&n 

tap 

t5=!§, use 

isS 


JD.A. 

mS di 

tan di 

Ws di, us di 

is di 

- - 
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L. 

mo bicc 

tan bicc 

tes bicc, ns bicc 

is bicc 

Ab. 

mS kana 

tau kapa 

tes kana, ns kana 

is kana 

Ag. 

ml 

tai, t§ 

teni, uni 

ini 


Plur. 


X. 

as, as 

tns, tub 

oh 

5 h 

G. 

hen 

tahn 

nnkea 

inkea 

D.A. 

as di 

tns di (?) 

nn di 

in di 

L. 

as bicc 

tus bicc (?) 

nn bicc 

in bicc 

Ab. 

as kana 

tns kana (?) 

nn kana 

in kana 

Ag- 

ase, as 

tuse, tub, tus 

nnh 

inh 

For dl, to, 

je is also e 

ised. 



Otlier pronouns are 

lea.'!, who ? 

G. kase 

Ag. kini 



je who. 

G, jise 

Ag. jini 


la, Tvliat ; hicch, soraetliing, anything; jehicch, 'whatever; aahh^ 
all. 

Ill Paggwali the letter tends to hecome Az and is often so pro- 
nounced. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectire.s used as nouns arc declined as nouns; otherwise they 
are indeclinable except tho.se in -a, which have obi. masc. sing. -S, 
plur. masc. -e, fern. sing, and plur, -f. 

JJemonitrative. Collective, Interrogative. Relative. 

ana, like this, tana, like that kana, like what ? jana, like which 
attru, so much tattrn, so much kattru, how much jattru, as much 
or many or many. or many, or many. 

Most adjectives can be u.sed as adverbs. The following is a list of 
the most important adverbs other than adjectives : — 


abe, now 
tikhan, then 
kikhan. when ? 
jikhan, dzikhan, when 
pur, to-moiTow 


Time. 

pa.sur, day after to-morrow 
roth, day after that 
111, yesterday 

pare, day before yesterday 
coth, day before tliat 
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ifi, here 
uri, there 
kori, where ? 
jeri) dzeri, wliere 
ifi tikar, up to here 
ittlii kapa, from here 
balh, up 


Place. 

buuh, ure, down 
nir, near 
dur, far 
agar, in front 
pata, behind 
ahtar, inside 
bharilh, outside 


Others are Ids, why ?; he, yes; iiehi, no; jugtl, well; utaula (adj.) 
iquickly. 


Peepositions. 

The commonest prepositions have been indicated in the declension 
of nouns and pronouns. The same word is frequently both a preposition 
«nd an adverb. 

par, beyond patth, upon 

war, on this side kepi, along with 

par, beneath 

Veebs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres, asa asa asa ase asS ase 
Fem. asi 

as, indecl. and sS, are also found for asa ; and for the 3id 
sing, and plur. we also notice ahi. 

Past sing. mas. thiya, fem. thi, plur. thiye, thi. 

Intransitive. 
bishpa, sit, remain. 

Fat. bish-ft or -al -al — al -el -el -el 

Imper. bish 

Past Cond. or 

Pres. Ind. bish-ta fem. -ti pi. -te fem. -ti 

Impf. Ind. bishtath fem. bightith all through 

Past bitth-a fem. -i pi. -e fem. -i 

Part. hi^a, sitting ; hithora, in the condition of being 

seated ; bi^newSla, sitter or about to sit ; 
kai, having sat. 

The regular past and stative past (not used) would be iishO, hishorif. 
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The following show slight variations : — 
bhu^a, become. 

Pat. bhol all through 

Imper. bho 

Past Cond. or 

Pres. Ind. bhiila 

Part. bhua 

ina, come. 

Fat. yal 

Impel'. ai 

Pres. Ind. Ita 

Part. yaikat, having come ; yZr or in the condi- 

tion of having come. 

ghSija, go. 

Fat. gh§l 

Imper. ga gh§ 

Pres. Ind. ghita 

Past ga fern, get 

Part. gfiai kai, having gone ; gayUrS, in the condition 

of having gone. 

Transitive. 

The regular transitive verb is conjugated like bi^na, having, ho’w- 
ever, a regular past, which agrees 'with the object as in Urdu. The 
following show slight differences : — 

mana, beat. 

Put. maral pi. mar61 

Pres. Indi mata 

Past mara. 

Part. mAnevDSla, beater, about to beat ; mardrS, in the 

condition of having been beaten. 

kha^a, eat. 

Past khau 

pin 


Past 


pIna, drink. 
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dena, give. 


Fut. 

di3 

Pres. Ind. 

dita 

Past 

ditta 


nSnu, take. 

Fut. 

nSl 

Pres. Ind. 

neta 

Past 

ni3 


kanfi, do. 

Pres. Ind. 

kata 

Past 

ki^a 


buj^a, know. 

Past 

buddhu 


ghini ghenS, take away, is like ghena. 

Oue of the MSS. has a Fut. ia-Za, thaa ghs-la, f. -li, plar. -le, and 
has an interesting form in -n for the 2ud phxr. fut., thus maran, you 
will beat, remiuding us of the -n which appears in the 2nd, 3rd plur. 
fut. in Pa^ari. 

The omission of the r from some of the tenses of the verbs for heat 
and say, manaand kana, is noteworthy. Compare also hSnu, see ; 
be defeated j panha (?) read, which in other dialects would be herna 
hSirna, parhna. The same feature is found in Curahi manU, beat 
kShnU, do (p. 32). 

The infinitive ends in -a or -U or -fl. 


Nomerals. 


1 — ^yak. 

11 — ^yafara. 

2 — dui. 

12— bahra. 

3 — tlai. 

13 — tehra. 

4 — caur. 

14 — caudha. 

5— panj. 

15 — pandra. 

6 — chs. 

16 — .shodha. 

7 — satt. 

17 — satara. 

8 — atth. 

18 — athara. 

9 — naO. 

19 — uunih. 

10 — dash. 

20— bih. 


The people probably count by scores and do not use the separate 
numbers between 20 and 100 (saw). With sA5<jZAa, sixteen, compare 
Fadari s^SrSh, 
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Common Nouns, Vebbs and Adjectives. 


bab, bau, father, 
ijji, mother. 
bhaS, brother (older 
speaker.) 

bhai, brother (j'ounger 
speaker.) 

deddi, sister (older 
speaker.) 

bhain, sister (younger 
speaker.) 
koa, son. 

kui, kuri, daughter, 
ghareth, husband, 
jolli, dzolli, wife, 
mahuu, mard, man. 
jelhauu, woman, 
koa, boy. 
kui, girl, 
gual, cowherd, 
puhal, shepherd. 
gh5ra, horse, 
gliori) mare, 
lind, ox. 
ga, cow. 
bhai, buffalo, 
bakru, he-goat. 
bakri, she-goat. 
bhed, sheep, 
kuttar, dog. 
kuttri, bitch, 
rikkh, black bear, 
bhrabbu, red bear, 
kukkar, cock, 
knkkri, hen. 
balar, cat (male), 
balari, „ (female), 
pakhru, bird, 
ill, kite, 
sagal, fox. 
hathi, elephant. 


hatth, hand, 
khur, foot. 

than nakh, nose. 

tir, eye. 

than .shund, far. 

asi, mouth. 

than dand, tooth. 

kann, ear. 

than kes, hair. 

kupal, head, 
magar, head, 
jibh, tongue, 
peth, stomach 
dheddh, „ 
pifth, back 
sarir, body, 
pothi, book, 
katab, „ 
kalam, pen. 
manja, bed. 
gib, house, 
darya, river, 
gaddp, stream. 
j5th, dzoth, hill, 
shappar, „ 
paddhar, plain, 
bag, field. 

I'Sti, bread, 
pani, water, 
giflh, wheat, 
kukkri, maize, 
but, till. 
girS, village, 
saihr, city, 
ban, forest, 
macchi, fish, 
batt, way. 
phal, fruit, 
mas, meat, 
duddh, milk. 


[Part A. 
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aijdh^ru, egg. 

bbiina, be, become. 

ghiu (accent on first), ghi. 

ina, come. 

tSl, oil. 

ghena, go. 

cha, buttermilk. 

bishuna, sit, remain. 

din, day. 

neua, take. 

rat, night. 

kharabbuna, stand. 

des, sun. 

Lena, see. 

snri, „ 

khana, eat. 

josati, moon. 

pina, drink. 

purneo, „ 

bolna, speak, say. 

tara, star. 

sona, sleep. 

bat, bat, wind. 

kana, do. 

megh, rain. 

mana, be.at. 

barkhea, ,, 

paryanna, recognise. 

dhupp, sunshine. 

bnjna, know. 

near, storm. 

pujna, arrive. 

bharo(u, load. 

n.ashna, run. 

bhara, „ 

nasbi ghSna, run away. 

baiju, seed. 

banana, make. 

Inha, iron. 

sikkhpa, learn. 

khara, good, beautiful, clean. 

pa^ha (?) read. 

bura, bad. 

likkhpA write. 

badda, big. 

xnarnu, die. 

mnthra, small. 

sunnu, hear. 

dhilla, lazy. 

phirna, turn. 

takra, wise. 

pheri ina, return. 

giciqgar, ignorant. 

jhag.ij-na, quarrel. 

ntan]a, swift. 

jitnu, win. 

painnA sharp. 

liana, defeated. 

ucca, high. 

baiju phatna, sow. 

alagga, ugly. 

haljocna, plough. 

thanda, cold. 

khalana, cause to eat. 

garm, hot. 

piwana, cause to drink. 

mittha, sweet. 

shunana, cause to bear. 

tSar, ready. 

carna, graze. 

thora, little. 

carana, cause to graze. 

mata, much. 



1. Taa nau ki ahi (asa) ? Wliat is tliy name P 

2. Is ghore katri nmar aiii P How much is this horse’s age ? 

3. Iriya (itthan) Kashmir katru dur ahi (asa, From here 

how far is Kashmir P 
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4. Talm babbe (bawe) gib katrg koi abi P In your father’a 
bouse bow many sons are ? 

5. All ajj baj-a dura bantba. I to*day from very far walked. 

6. Man kakke {or jetbe bane) koa nse bheni dzoi dzSdzi kiySri 
abi. My uncle’s son bas married bis daughter. 

7. Gib (gbiye )baccbe gbore katbi abi (asi). In tbe bouse is tbe 
white horse’s saddle ? 

8. Use pitthi putth katbi la. Put the saddle on its back. 

9. Mat us5 kSa mate kutta. I beat bis boy much. 

10. Oh jot putth gai bakri carats lagora abi. He on tbe bill is 
grazing cows and goats. 

11. Oh biite par gbore pu^tb bitbora abi. He under tbe bill on 
a horse is seated. 

12. Use bbai apan bbSni kana bara asa (abi). His brother is 
bigger than bis sister. 

13. Ise mull dhai rupayya asa (abi). The price of this is two 
and a half rupees. 

14. Map bab us matbrS gib bisljta abi. My father lives in that 
small bouse. 

15. Usdi 5b rupayya d5. Give him this rupee. 

16. Ob rupayye us kana ne. Take those rupees from him. 

17. Usdi jugti mari kai rajuri lai bannb. Having beaten him 
well tie him with ropes. 

18. Khui kana pani kadh. Draw water from the well ? 

19. Man agar agar hanth. Walk before me. 

20. Kase koa tau pate ita ? Whose boy comes behind thee P 

21. Ob kas kana mulle gbina? From whom did you buy that ? 

22. GrSe hatwani kana. From the shopkeeper of tbe village. 
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APPENDIX HI. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

ChAMBA WiZABAT. 

Land Measures. 

36 English coin rupee — 1 ser. 

4^ sers fcham (grain) = 1 fnant. 

24 mdnis (grain) = I and. 

2 anas = 1 dduhnun. 

2 dduhnuns = 1 kunun. 

4 kununa = 1 lahri. 

Grain Measures. 

4i sers (wheat) = 1 mdni. 

20 mdnis — 1 pird. 

20 pirds — 1 khdr. 

100 khdrs — 1 khardsu. 

Bazar Weigldi. 

9 rupees weight= 1 pdo. 

2 pdos = 1 adh ser (or i sor) , 

2 adh sers = 1 ter. 

6 sers ~ 1 batti. 

8 hattis = 1 man. 

Chdbah Wizarat. 

Land Measures. 

8 mdnis (wheat) = 1 and or sarsdi, 

4 anas =: 1 pdo. 

2 pdos = J lahri. 

4 pdos = 1 lahri. 

The measures for grain and other weighments are the satoe as those lil 
the Chamba or Sadr H izdrat, 

Brahmape. 

Land Measures. 

4i sers (wheat) = 1 mdni. 

5 mdnis (seed) = 1 hal. 

4 hals — 1 pird. 

The pird is the main unit used in measuring land. 

Grain Measures. 

1^ ser (wheat) = 1 kuthala. 

4 kuthalas — 1 mdni (4J sers). 

20 mdnis = 1 pird. 

20 pirds = 1 khdr. 

lOO khdrs = 1 khardsu. 

The weights are the same as those in the Sadr WizdraL 

Bhattiyat. 

Land Measures. 

4i sers (barley or dhdn) = 1 patha. 

16 pathas = ] drdn. 

4 driins != 1 lahri. 

(1) The tneasares of land are based on the estimated or ascertained quantity of seed re- 
quired to BOW it, Kohli land is measured by the amount of rice required to sow it* 

(>) Bkr. pitaha, Arch. Bep., 1902-03, p. 260. 


App. lit 

'Weights and 
Pleasures 
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Weights and Measures. 

Grain Measures. 

sers (wheat or rice)= 1 patha, 

16 pathos = 1 drun. 

20 druns = 1 khdr. 

100 khdrs = 1 khardsu. 

Label. 

The smallest unit of area is the half lahri. 

Grain Measures. 

2ji sers (wheat) = 1 ren. 

20 rena = 1 per. 

30 pars = 1 khdr. 

The other weights are those in use in Chamba. 

Panoi. 

Grain Measures. 

«ers (wheat) = 1 mangiru. 

2 mangirua = 1 round. 

20 rounds ~ 1 pira. 

20 pirds = 1 khdr. 

The weights are the same as those in the Sadr Wizdrat. 

Land Measures. 

In Pangi people usually take a meal, called kdleu, about 8 A. M., and 
another at 2 p.m., called rihdni. The meal taken about mid-day is called dafdr. 
Hence the area ploughed and cultivated from dawn to 8 or 9 o’clock with one 
hal (plough) is called kdleii, and that ploughed by mid-day is called dafdr, 
while the rihdni is that ploughed up to 2 p,m. The area ploughed in a whole 
day is called ek hal or one plough. 


App. III. 

Weights and 
Measures. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The following is a list of the Superintendents who held App. 17. 
•olitical charge of Chamba from 22nd December 1862 to 3rd Snpe^end- 
fovember 1885 : — 


Names of Officers. 

From 

To 

Major Blair Beid 

22nd December 1862 

loth April 1864. 

Mr. D. C. Macnab 

15th April 1864 

21th July 1864. 

Captain C. V. Jenkyns 

24th July 1864 

•23rd November 1864. 

Major Blair Reid 

23rd November 1864 

‘20th January 1865. 

Captain Forbes 

20th January 1805 

Oth June 1866. 

Lieutenant Wace 

9th June 1866 

12th December 1866. 

Major Blair Reid 

t2th December 1866 

5th January 1872, 

Colonel G. A. McAndrew 

oth January 1872 

6th January 1874. 

Colonel Blair Beid 

5th January 1874 

5th March 1877. 

Mr. R. T. Burney 

5th March 1877 

30th AprU 1879, 

Mr. E. 8. Francis 

30th April 1S79 

15th August 1879. 

Mr. R. T. Burney 

15th August 1879 

17th October 1879. 

Captain C. H. T. Marshall 

17th October 1879 

3rd November 1885. 

1 . a 
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LETTERS IN THE STATE MUSEUM. 

App- V. The State Musenm contains a large number of letters in Persian, 

lietteTs i Tdnkari, Gurmnkhi and Devanagari, of which the following are the most 
the* Stats ° important. A list of all the letters of any historical interest, giving their 
Muaeum. general purport, will be found in the Museum Catalogue. Most of these 
letters were found after the History had been printed. 

C, 1. Sanad in Persian given in the reign of Sh^h Jah^n, regarding a 
boundary dispute between Prithi Singh of Chambd. (A. D. 1641 — 1664) and 
Bangrdm Pdl of Balaur in which it is set forth that the pargand of Bhalai 
belongs to Chamb^ territory. It bears the autographs in T&nkari of various 
E^i^s and oflBcials, and some seal impressions in Persian. Its date is the 19th 
of the month of Safar, A. H. 1058, corresponding to the 5th March, A. D. 
1 648. Vide pages 92 and 94 of Gazetteer. 

C, 4. Sanad of the reign of ’Alamgir Aurangzeb (A. D. 1658 — 1707) 
under the seal of Mir Khd,n, an imperial officer to Edja Shatar Singh of 
Chambti (A. D. 1664 — 1690) in which it is notified that the pargand of 
Bhalai, which had been seized by Sangram Pal of Balaur is made over to 
Chambd. and that the pargand of Bhadrawdh which had been given to 
SangiAm Pal, is now transferred to Chambd. If a sanad for the two pargands 
is required, it will be procured from the Emperor. Sangrdm Pdl is directed 
to make over both ’ildqds to Shatar Singh and afterwards present himself 
before the Viceroy. Dated 22nd Ramzdn in the 8th year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. (As Aurangzeb ascended the throne ou the 1st of Zu-l-qa’dah, 
A. H. 1068 corresponding to the 1st of May, A. D. 1658, the 8th year of his 
reign began from the Ist Zu-l-qa’dah, A. H. 1075; and the date of the pre- 
sent document would fall in the ensuing Hijrf year 1076, and correspond to 
Sunday, the 18th March 1666). 

C, 6. Sanad in Persian issued under the seal of Zakariyd Khdn> 
Governor of the Pan)db, in the reign of Muhammad Shdh. In it the pargand 
of Pathydr in the Kdngrd district is bestowed as a jagir on Raja Diler Singh 
of Chambd (A. D. 1735 — 1748) on account of his loyalty to the king 
of Delhi. It is dated in the 2'7th year of the reign of Muhammad Shdh, 
(A. D. 1719 — 1748) and on the 5th of tho month of Safar, A. H. 1157, 
corresponding to the 9lh March, A. D. 1744. 

C, 7. Order under the seal of Muhammad Haydt Khan, an imperial 
officer, in the reign of Muhammad Sh4h, to the Zaminddrs, Qdnungos, 
Muqaddams and cultivators of Pathydr pargand. It states that the jdgir 
of Pathydr, worth 3,80,000 dims (i.e., Rs. 9,500) was for a long time in 
the possession of the R4j4s of ChambA, but the Katoches seized it and brought 
the Zamind4rs under their control. As Raj4 Diler Singh of ChambA had 
always been faithful to the Emperor, to whom the pargand of right be- 
longs; and as Udiii Singh, bis elder brother, had held high rank and also 
the ’ildqdi of Dun and Nadaun in jdgir, therefore the above-mentioned par- 
gand (PathyAr) is confirmed to Diler Singh and the ZamindArs are enjoined 
to look to him as jdgirddr and to render all due service. It is dated 11th 
Muharram in the 20th year of Muhammad ShAh’s reign or A. H. 1159 
( = 23rd January 1746). 

Noth. — The jdyir held by RAja Udal Singh waa probably the aame as that granted to BAjA 
Prithi Singh (vide p. 93) which seems to have remained in the poaaession of the State till the 
reign of RAja Ugar Singh, Its annual value waa Ba. 16,000 and it is said to havo been in 
JasTAu, 



ERRATA. 

C. 4, For let of May read 20th July. 

C. 6. „ A. H. 1157 read A. H. 1158. 

0. 6. „ 9th March A. D. 1744 read 26th February (0. S.) 1745 

A. D. 
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C, 10. Sanad under the seal of Mu’in-nd-din Kh4n (Mir Mannu), 
Viceroy of the Panjdb, in the reign of Ahmad Shdh (A. D. 1748 — 1754) to 
the Chaudhris, Qanungos and cultivators of P41am and B4rne. It states 
that as this jagir has been the hereditary property of Rdja Umed Singh of 
Chamb4, it is now again declared to be his of right, in return for services 
rendered to the Emperor. They are enjoined to pay the revenue to him and 
to be obedient to his orders. Dated on the 5th of Jam4d-us-s4ni in the 4th 
year of Ahmad Shdh’s reign or A. H. 1164 corresponding to 20th April 
1751 A. D. 

C, 11. Order in Persian under the seal of Rahmat ’AH Kh4n in the 
reign of ’Alamgir II (A. D. 1754 — 1759) to the Zaminddrs, Muqaddams and 
cultivators of Pathydr pargand stating that since the death of the R4n4 of 
Pathyar the said pargand has been the jdgir of P4j4 Umed Singh of Chambd., 
and on account of his services and faithfulness, the jdgir is confirmed to 
him. Therefore the Zamfndtirs, etc., should render all dues to the said R4j4 
and not be disobedient. It is dated on the 15th Jam4d-ul-awwal, and in the 
5th year of the reign of ’Alamgir. The seal date is A. H. 1171. 

The corresponding Christian date for A. H. 1172 would be Sunday, 14th 
January 1759. 

C, 12. Order in Persian under the seal of Adina Beg Kh4n in the reign 
of ’Alamgir, II (1754 — 17 59) to the deputies of the Chakla of Jammun. 
They are advised that the ’ildqd of Jundh with its 17 castles was in the 
possession of Chambd under Rdjil Ugar Singh, but owing to his unfaith- 
fulness it was given to Medini Ptil, Batauria. Now since R4j4 Umed 
Singh is faithful to the Emperor the ’ildqd with its castles is restored 
l' to his control. He should take and retain possession, and the Balaurias 
, are to have no authority in the ’ildqd. The ofiBcens of the Chakla are 
directed to carry out these instructions. It is dated on the 21st Zilhija in the 
5th year of the reign of ’Alamgir. On the seal the date is A. H. 1168 
(A. D. 1754-5). 

The date for A. H. 1172 corresponds to 26th August 1758 A. D. 

C, 13. Order in Perssian under the seal of Rahmat ’Ali Khan in the 
reign of ’Alamgir II (1754-59) to theChaudhris, Zatnindilrsand subjects of the 
pargand of Pathydr. As the pa'-nnnd ha«, since the death of R4n4 Sila Chand 
of Pathy4r, been in the possession of Hajd Umed Singh of Chamba and in 
accordance with the parvdnd of Nawab Bahrdm Jang has been free of all 
revenue charges, and as the said R4j4 has always been zealous and faithful, 
the jdgir is granted free of revenue dues. The Zarainddrs, etc., are enjoined 
to perform their duty to the Rdjd. The letter is dated in the 2nd Jamad- 
us-sani. A, H. 1172. Seal date A. H. 1171. (The date for A. H. 1172 would 
correspond to Wednesday, Slat January 1759), 

Bahrdm Jang is better known as Adina Beg. He died on the 11th 
Muharram 1 172 A. H. 

C, 15. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of Ahmad Shdh 
Durdni, by which the pargand of Pathyar in the Kangrd district is confirmed 
as a jdgir to Rajd Umed Singh of Chambd (A. D. 1748 — 1764) on the recom- 
mendation of Rajd Ran jit Dev of Jammu who is described as a relative of the 
Chambd Rdjd. The date is the month of Ziqa’dah, A. H. 1175, corresponding 
to May-June, A. D. 1762. It was, consequently, issued at the time of Ahmad 
Shell’s sixth invasion of the Panjdb, and shortly after his victory over the 
Sikhs at Kot Rahira near Ludhi4a4, in February 4762 (c/. Latif, History of 
the Panjdh, p. 283 f). 

Note.— Letters C 6, C 15, were found after the History was printed. It is clear from them 
that the pargand of Pathyar in Palam was conferred on B4ja Dalel or Uiler Singh, and after* 
wards confirmed to Bija Umed Singh, vide page 98, 


App. V. 

Letters in 
the State 
Mnsenm. 
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C, 16. Royal sanad in Persian, in which E4]‘d, Umod Singh of Chamb^ 
(A. D. 1748 — 1764) is admonished to make over to Saif ’All Kh4n, the Gover- 
^ nor of Kdngrd., the revenue of certain lands belonging to the village of Chari in 
the K4ngrd district, of which “ certain persons ” (apparently the Rcij^ himself) 
had taken possession, The letter is dated in the month Rabi-ul-awwal, A H. 
1176, corresponding to September-October A. D. 1762, and, therefore, falls 
(like No. C, 15) in the time of Ahmad Shdh’s sixth invasion of the Pani^b. 

This is evidently the letter referred to by Mr. Barnes inthe Kdngrd 
Settlement Report {vide page 98 of the Gazetteer), but it is clear that it was 
issued by Ahmad Shdh Uurani and not by his namesake, the king of Delhi, 
who was blinded and deposed on the 5th June A. D. 1754. It was found 
after the History was printed. 

C, 1 7. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of Timur Sh4h and 
addressed to H4]cL Raj Siugh of Chambd (A. D. 1764 — 1794), in answer to a 
letter in which the R4ja. had offered his services to the king and invited him to 
visit the country. In his reply the king praises the rulers of Chamb4 for 
their devotion to him and his father “ nestled iii Paradise,” and promises that 
when time allows, he will accept the Edj4’s invitation. The document, which 
is composed in very high-flown language, is dated on the 18th of the month 
Rabi-us-s4ni, A. H. 1191, corresponding to the 26th May, A. D. 1777, and, 
consequently, falls in the time of Timur Shah’s invasion of the Panj4b in 
A. D. 1777 (Latif, op. cii., p. 299). 

C, 22. Agreement in Tdnkari between Rsjd Raj Singh of Chamb4 and 
Fateh P4l of Bhadrawdh. Fateh Pal is made Edja of Bhadraw&h on the 
following conditions which he accepts : — 

(1). That he will be faithful to Chambd. (2). That whenever summoned 
he will come to Chambd. (3). That he will give Jai Chand’sy’dpir to Bhup 
Chand. (4). That he tvill not enter into an alliance with Balaur, Kashtwar 
or Behandrdltd, and will do nothing without consulting Chambd. (5). 
That the Chambd troops will remain at Bhadrawdh, and Fateh Pal will 
provide supplies and give no trouble. (6). That if he has any communi- 
cations from Balaur, Kashtwd,r or Behandrdltd, he will keep the Rdjd of 
Chambd fully informed regarding them. (7). That he will maintain his 
alliance with Chambd only. (8). That Chambd is supporting Midn Kundan 
Singh in his attempt to gain Kashtwdr, and Fateh Pal must also send a 
force. (9). That his tribute money shall be Rs 3,000 yearly, which must be 
regularly paid. It is not dated. (Fateh Pdl, the Rdjd of Bhadarwah, was 
born in A. D. 1732. His younger brother was Midn Bhup Chand who was 
married to the Chambd princess Atharbdnu. Both Fateh Pdl and Bhup 
Chand died at Chambd in the Pakki Chauki, i.e., the old palace, and 
Atharbdnu became a sati on the Chandrabhagd. Pahdr Chand, the son of 
Bhup Chand and Atharbdnu, was the last ot the Bhadarwdh Rajas. He died 
at Amritsar. Cf. Annual Progress Report, Archseological Survey, Panjdh 
and United Provinces, 1903.04, pp. 63 ff.) 

C. 25. Letter in Tankari from Rdjd Brajrdj Dev of Jammu to Rdjd 
Rdj Singh conveying to him the pargands of Jundh, Bhalai, Bhdndal, 
Kihdr and Diur on condition of service. Dated 15th Bhddcn S. 5'/ 
(A. D. 1781). 

Brajrdj Dev was the son and successor of Ran jit Dev {cf. Latif, op. cit. 
pp. 342 f.) 

C, 28. Title-deed in the local dialect and in Tdnkari characters, by which 
Rdjd Rdj Singh of Chamhd confers the pargand of Dhundhi on his Wazir, 
Ttgi&yruv, in recognition of services rendered by him in Jundh (perhaps in con- 
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nection with the war between Chambd, and Basohli, which ended with the con- App. V. 
quest of the latter place by RaidRdj Singh in A. D. 1782). The document is 
dated on the 7th of the month of Kslti (Kdrttika) in the Sdstra year 58, corres- ® 
ponding to A. D. 1782, It belongs to Captain Sri Kanth Baratru. Musenm. 

C, 29. Letter in Tankarf from the R4ni of Bildspur to Rdjd; Rdj Singh 
asking his help and protection for her infant son Mahd Chand. Dated 24th 
Pau S. 58 (A. D. 1782 — 3) Cf. Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, 

Vol. I., pp. 248 fif.) 

0,31. in Tdnkari from Raja Braj raj Dev of Jammu to Rdjd. 

R4j Singh of Chambd restoring to him the pargands of Jundh, Bhalai,Diur, 

Bh4ndal and Kih4r, as having always been of right Chamb4 territory. 

Dated 18th Bhddon, Sastra year 59 (A. D. 1783). (This letter was evidently 
an immediate result of the conquest of Basdhli by Rij Singh, which took 
place A. D. 1782. Cf. Forster op. cit., Vol. I, p. 270). 

C, 33. Agreement in Tiinkarf between R4j4 R4j Singh of Chamb4 
and Daya P41 of Bhadarwali, similar to C, 22. Undated. 

C, 44. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of Shdh Zam4u 
and addressed to R4j4 Jit Singh of Chamba (A. D. 1794 — 1808) who is 
instructed in it to perform the services of the Diwdni in conjunction with Raja 
Sampuran Dev of Jammu. The document is dated in the month of Rajab, 

A. H. 1211, corresponding to January 1797, the time when Sh4h Zamdn had 
taken possession of Lahore, in the course of his third invasion of the Panj4b 
(Latif, op. cit., p. 301 f). 

C, 48. An agreement in Tdnkarf by which Bhup Chand of Bhadarwdh 
promises to remain faithful and tributary to Rajd, Jit Singh of Chamb4. It 
is not dated. 

51. Letter in Tankari from R4ja Prftam Singh of Kulu to Raja Jit 
Singh of Chamb4, promising assistance iu a united attack upon Kangra. 

It is dated 13 th BhMon, Sam bat 77 A. D. 1801. 

0, 53. Letter in Tdnkari from Uajd Jit Singh of Chambd to RdjdTegh 
Singh of Kashtwdr, stating that if Kashtwar is invaded, Chamb4 will send a 
force and that Kashtwar must help if Chamba is at war with another power. 

Kashtwdr is asked to send a force to Bhadarwah for which Chambd. will 
provide supplies. The tenor of the letter implies that Kashtwar was then 
subject to Chambd.. It is dated 1st Jeth Sambat 79, A. D. 1803 (Tegh Singh 
was the last of the Kashtwar Raj^s. Cf. Vigne Travels, Vol. I, p. l8l,) 

C, 54. Treaty in Tdnkari between R4]a Sansar Chand of Kdngra and 
R4j4 Jit Singh of Chambd, concluding an alliance between the two States 
and stipulating that Chamba must send a force to the support of Kangra in 
case of war. Dated 17th Maghair, Sambat 79, A. D. 1803. 

C, 57. A letter in Nd,gari from Amar Singh Th4pa and Raiijor Singh 
to R4ja Jit Singh. He is admonished not to be afraid of Kangrd (Trigadh). 

The Gurkhds, Chambd, and Kahlur (Bilaspur) are all one and Chamba is 
the Wazir of the Gurkhds. Jit Singh is asked to obtain help from the Rdjis 
of the Dugar States, he is to keep a part of his army at Rihlu and send 
the rest to Sampat Pdl. The letter states that the Katoch troops had 
seized Pdlam, but the Gurkhas drove them out and occupied the Pathydr 
fort. There is much need of money and the Wazir (probably Nathu of 
Chamba) had written for Rs. 4,Q00. This sum is to be sent at once and 
news will be received in two months. The letter is not dated but was pro- 
bably written in A. D. 1806. Vide pp. 102—3. 
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C, 59. Letter in Peraian with seal in Gurmukhi from Mah^rdjd Banjit 
Singh to Charhat Singh (A. D. 1808 — 1844) in which the Mah^r^jd. ex- 
presses his pleasure that Hihlu fort and also the ’ildqd had been made over to 
the Sikhs. In exchange for Rihlu the Mahdrdjd confers the State of Bhadra- 
wdh on Chambd, the only condition being that Mian Pahdr Chand of Bhadra- 
wdh is to receive s.jdgir of Rs. 3,000. The tribute money due from Chamba. 
to the Sikhs is also remitted, as well as certain obligations of service to Sikh 
Sarddrs, except to Desd Singh (who was then Governor of the Hills). It 
is stipulated that Nathu Wazir is to be in attendance on the Mahdrdja. A 
village in Rihlu of the value of Rs. 1,000 is also conferred on Baja Charhat 
Singh for the sake of the rice. Dated 27th Jeth Vik. 1878, A. D. 1821. 
Given in Nurpur Bagh. 

IfoTE. — The village of Ranitar, i:ide pp. 104 and 108 — 9 for references to the above Sanad, 

C, 60. Sanad in Persian of Mahdrdjd Ranjit Singh conferring on 
Nathu, Wazir of Chambd, a village in Bhadrawdh \njdgir, to be enjoyed by 
him and his posterity. Nathu is also ordered to be in constant attendance on 
the Mahdrdja. Dated 1st Har, Vik. 1881, A. D. 1824. 

Note. — Nathu’s son and hia grandson also held jdgirs, granted by Mabirija Banjffc Singb 
in lieu of servioe. They were near Nurpur. 

C, 62. Letter in Tdnkari from Rdjd Gulab Singh of Jammu to Rdjd 
Charhat Singh promising his help in connection with R4jd Bir Singh of 
Nurpur (then imprisoned in fort Govindgarh at Amritsar, Dated 1st Btiddon 
S. 3 (A. D. 1827) ). 

C, 68. Certificate given to Rdjd Charhat Singh by Mr. Vigne and dated 
12th February 1839. fe J' 5 

C, 70. A letter from Sir Henry Lawrence to Raja Sri Singh notifying 
that Chambd State has been included in the territory transferred to Rajd 
Guldb Singh of Jammu. He is enjoined to pay his tribute and render all 
customary service to R4j4 Gul4b Singh. Dated the 16th March 1846. 

C, 71. Letter in Persian to Raj4 Sri Singh notifying that Chamb4 has 
come under the control of the British Government. Dated 29th Ph4gun, Vik. 
1902, A. D. 1846, corresponding to Tuesday, 31st March 1846 A. D. It bears 
the seal of Dalip Singh in Gurmukhi. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


THE DOGAR GROUP OF STATES.^) 

The States of the Dugar group were aloiost all situated in the outer 
hills, betweea the iJ^ivi and the Cheii^b — only two — Kashtwdr and Bhadra- 
wah — being in the inner mountains. The ruling families were all of the 
Surajbansi race, except Chaneni, Balaur, Bhadu, Bhadraw^h and Kashtw^r, 
which were Cliandarbansi. 

Jammu . — This State which is very ancient, was originally of small size, 
and is first mentioned in two Chamba copper plates of the 11th century 
under its former name of Durgara,(2) of which Dugar is a derivation. 
These inscriptions prove that Dugar existed as a State, ruled by its own 
chief, in the beginning of the lOtli century. The capital was then probably 
at Babbapura — now Babor — 17 miles east of Jammu, where ancient remains 
are found. Two, and possibly t'lree, Rdjas of Babbapura are referred to in 
the Raja Tarangini as having been subject to Kashmir in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. Jammu became the capital in the 13th or 14th century and is 
frequently referred to in Muhammadan history, fro n the time (A.U. 1398) 
when it was captured by Tamarlang. In the 35th year of Akbar (A.D. 1595) 
a force was sent to subdue the hills, and the Rajas of Jammu, Jasrota, 
Mankot, Lakhanpur, Bhadu and Balaur tendered their submission. It is 
noteworthy that, of the eleven States of the Dugar group no fewer than fourW 
— Jammu, Jasrota, Mankot and SAmba — were ruled by branches of the same 
family, from the Manh^s clan of Surajbansi Rajputs. Jasrota, Mankot, 
Sd-mba and Lakhanpur were probably all founded by cadets of the Jammu 
family and were originally dependent on Jammu. Among the later rulers of 
Jammu the most famous was Rajd, Ranjit Dev (A.D. 1750 — 81). The senior 
branch of the Jamwdl family wa.s expelled by Mahdrfija Ranjit Singh in 
1816, and now resides at Akhrota near Diuanagarin theGurddspur District. 
In 1820-21 Jammu was conferred as a fief on Udjd GuMb Singh — the head 
of the junior branch of the Jamwdl family. 'I'he Punch State was about 
the same time conferred on his brother, Rdjd Dhian Singh, and still 
remains in his family. 

Jas7'ota . — This was a small State with the capital at Jasrota in the 
outer Siwdliks. It was probably founded in the 14th or 15th century, and 
may have been previously a fief dependent on Jammu. Very little is known 
of its subsequent history, and it was overturned and annexed to Jammu in 
1835. The family resides near Nagrota in Jammu territory. 

Mankot . — This place is now called Rdmkot, and is situated in the 
Siwdliks, to the north of Jasrota. The State seems to have been founded 
about the same time as Jasrota and maintained its existence till 1821, when 
it was annexed by Rdjd Guldb Singh. The family resides at Saldngari, 
Kotlehr, in the Kangra District. The late head of this family, Rdjd Balbfr 
Singh, served for 19 years in the 13th Bengal Lancers, and rose to the rank 
of Ressdldar-Major. He took part in the Afghan War, 1879—81, and also 
in the Egyptian War with Arabi Pasha for both of which he held decora- 
tions. 


Id addition to the 11 States namad thera were 1 1 more between the Eavi and the 
Jnelnm ; four being between the R4vi and Chen4b, and seven between the Chenab and the 
r. I?™' Hddd® tliD saying current in the hills, " Bdidn vich Jammu- Sirdar hat.’’ “Among 
the 22 Jammu is Head.” 

(a) Vide J. R. A. 8., 1907, pp. 403—6. 

(3) Originally five, for Lakhanpur was also ruled by a branch of the Jarawal family. It 
afterwards became merged in Jasrota, 
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CniMBi State ] The Dugar group of States. [Paet A. 

Samba . — This was a small State to the west of Jasrota, also raled, like 
Jasrota and Mankot, by a branch of the Jamw^l family. It was annexed by 
Rdjdj Guld,b Singh about the same time as the two previous States, and the 
direct line of the ruling family is now extinct. 

Chaneni. — Chaneni, the capital, is situated to the north of Jammu 
on the Tawi. The ancient name of the State, which was founded probably 
in the 11th century, was Hiunta, Himta, or Himat and it was ruled by a 
family of Chandarbansi Rajputs from Kahlur (Bildspur) which originally 
came from Chdnderi in Malwa.(^) The State was seized by Rdjd Guldb Singh 
in 1822, but the Rajd was allowed to reside iu his own territory in the 
enjoyment of ajagir, which is still held by the family. The present Rdjd is 
related by marriage to the Jammu royal family. Bhoti was a small State, 
ruled by a family of Surajbansi Rdjputs which also still enjoys a small 
pension. Vide p. 133 ; the two States were distinct, and the families not 
related. 

Behandrdlta . — The capital of this State was Rdmnagar on the Tawi — 
about .30 miles north-east of Jammu. The State was founded in the end 
of the loth century by a brother of Rdjd Vichitar Varma of Chamba 
(A. D. 1000). Nothing is known of its subsequent history, and it was 
finally overthrown by Rdjd GuMb Singh in 1821. The family resides at 
Shdhzddpur in the Ambdla District. 

Kashtwdr . — The name of this State occurs as Kashtavdta^^^ in the Bdjd, 
Tarangini, and in the 1 1 th century it was subject to Kashmir. It was 
founded towards the middle of the 10th century by a Rdjput adventurer from 
Gaur in Bengal. Kashtwdr, the capital, is on the Chenib in the inner 
mountains to the east of Kashmir. In the time of Aurangzeb (A. D. 1687) 
the ruhng Rdjd embraced Islam, and the family has ever since been 
Muhammadan. The State was for a short time subject to Chamba, and was 
annexed to Jammu in 1820-21, and the family now resides at Tilokpur in the 
Kangra District. 

The three following States — Basohli, Bhadu and Bliadrawdh — were ruled 
by branches of the same family, an offshoot from the ruling family of Kulu, 
which came from Mayapuri (Hardwhr) and settled in Balaur 

Basohli. ■^The original capital was at Balaur (Skr. Vallapura), 12 
miles to the west of the Ravi from Ba«ohli, where ancient remains are found. 
The State was probably of ancient origin, and may have Been older than 
Chamba. Valldpnral^t is several times referred to in the Rdjd Tarangini 
in the 11th century, and its Rajhis w'ere then subject to Kashmir. The name 
of the State may then have been Sumata, and the people are referred to in 
a Chamba copper plate of the 1 1th century under the name of Saumatika, 
as having joined with Durgara in an invasion of Chamba. It seems 
probable that Bhadu and Bhadrawdh were originally fiefs subject to 
A allapura. Recently discovered inscriptions point to the Churau wizdrat of 
Chamba having also been under ValMpura previous to the 10th century ; 
and for many centuries afterwards, down to quite modern times, it con- 
Gnued to be a constant bone of contention between the two States, 
horster, the traveller, passed through Basohli in April 1783,' and speaks 
of the country as still bearing evident traces of the devastation caused by 
^ch a border war in the previous year {vide p. 99 of Gazetter). 
ihe capital was removed to Basohli, on the right bank of the Rdvi, in the 
Ibth century The country was annexed to Jammu in 1835, and, the last 
Kd]d. dying childless, the family became extinct in the direct hne. 

family' States of Kahinr, NaWgarh and Chaneni were all founded by branches of the same 

(V Eaja Tarangini (Stein), vii, 690. 

Do. do., vii, 820, viii 637—42, 



I ^ 

^ Cbakba Stati.] The Dugar group of Statii. [Past A. 

i JB/iadM.— This is the Padoo of the maps and is situated to the south 
^of Balaur. It was ruled by a branch of the Balauria family and seems to 
hare become independent of Balaur in the latter half of the 11th century, 
ani continued as a separate State till annexed by Jammu about 1840-41. 
Tli| family now resides at Tilakpur in Kangra. 


t, Bhadraicdh. — According to the genealogical roll of the this State 

founded about the 15th century by a scion of the Balauria family. It 

1 learns to have been more or less dependent on Balaur and Jammu, but 
Wer on came under the control of Chamba by which country it was 
-Mnexed in 1821 under a aanad from Mabdr^ja Ranjit Singh. It finally 
jpfcssed into the possession of Jammu in 1846. The ruling family has 
Iqng been extinct in the direct line. 

The whole of the Dugar States were subject to the Mnghals from the 
f time of Akbar till A.D. 1752, when they came under Durdni rule, and later 
on were subjected by the Sikhs. 

' On the conclusion of the First Sikh War a treaty was made between the 
British Government and the Sikh Darbar, at Lahore, on 9th March 1846, 
I by which the Punjab Hills between the Satluj and the Indus were ceded 
to the British Government as part of the war indemnity. On the 11th 
I ^arch a supplementary treaty was agreed to, which bound the Government 
o respect the bond fide rights of the Hill chiefs within the ceded territories. 
The whole of the territories between the Rdvi and the Indus in the Hills 
vere thereafter on 16th March 1846, by the treaty of Amritsar, sold to 
\lah4r4ja GuMb Singh of Jammu, and the British Government, by the 
1th Article of the treaty, imposed on the new ruler the obligations they 
aad already come under as regards the rights of the Hill chiefs. In 
, ’ulfilment of these obligations an agreement was made between Mah4r4ja 
Julab Singh and the chiefs, under the guarantee of the British Goveia- 
fment, by which cash allowances amounting to Rs. 62,300 per annum were 
assigned in perpetuity to the dispossessed chiefs of the outer hills between 
the Rdvi and the Jhelum. They were at the same time given the option 
of remaining in or leaving Jammu territory, and most of them chose the 
jlatter alternative. The Government, therefore, became responsible for the 
i payment of most of the annuities and to provide for these the districts of 
I Sujdnpur, part of Pathdnkot, and certain lands between the Chakki and 
the Bids, belonging to Jammu and valued at Rs. 42,800 were ceded by 
Goldb Singh to Government. The chiefs who elected to remain in Jammu 
territory receive their annuities direct from the Jammu State.'*! 
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(t) The country is called Bhadrawah Ebasa in the Raja Tarangini 
(*) Tide Treaties, Engagements and 8anad$, No. CLXV. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


App. VII. The following list of altitudes above sea-level has been compiled partly 

“ ■ from the maps of the Trigonometrical Survey and partly from local observaj 
tions. In most instances the altitudes are only approximate. The altitudes oJ 
the high passes in the State are given on pages 254-6 and on Map No. 2. I 

Above sea-level feem 


Alwas 
Bargra 
Badra 
Bagai 
Basu 

Bakloli Cantonment ... 

Bbandal 
Brahmanr 
Charnba 
Chanja 
Chuari 
Chhatraii 
Dayan Knnd ... 

Darwas in Pangi 
Debi Kotbi 

Dalhousie (Sandringham) 

Ganesbgarh (Fort) ... 

Hathi Dhar (Highest point) 

Earear ... 

Jamwar 
Kilar 
Khani 

Kothi 

Kalel 
Khajiar 
Langera 

Lilh 

Masrund 
Maujir 

Miyiir in Labul 
Margraon 
Purthi 

Sach in Pangi 
Saiehu in Pangi 
Silgraon-Encamping gi-onnd 
Silah-grat 
Tindi 

Trilokn4th Temple ... 

Loh-Tikri 

Tisa 

Tar4garh (Fort) 

Tirot 

Udaipur in Labul 

Snowy Peaks— Gurdhar (Snowy peak o) 

„ „ „ (Great snowy mass) 

I, „ (Bridegroom) 

,, „ Maui Makes Peak 

, „ Pap ka dhar, Pangi Bange 

„ Kankot Peak in Dhaula Dh4r 
Snowy Peak a in Dhaula Dh4r 


6,997 

6,293 

7,467 

5.000 
5,551 
4,585 
5,675 
7,070 
3,027 
6,724 
.3,281 
5,883 
9,081 
8,429 
7.705 
7,178 
4,414 
5,247 
6,650 

6.230 

8.411 
6,446 
6,607 

4.230 
6,300 
6,978 
4,517 
4,800 

3.500 
10,215 

8,755 

7.600 
7,886 

8.412 
8,375 

6.000 

8.500 
9,563 
6,309 
5,150 
4,223 
9,100 

8.600 
20,658 
21,142 
20,658 
18,564 
16,830 
15,000 
16,315 
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